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PREFACE. 



The Handbook for tie three Counties of Wilts, Dorset, and 
Somerset, has been drawn np from a careful personal ex- 
ploration of the country, and from the most recent informa- 
tion that could be obtained. If, however, from the rapidity 
of change in every part of Great Britain, or other causes, 
errors or omissions should occur, those who, from living on 
the spot, have facile means of detecting mistakes, are re- 
quested to aid in the object of obtaining a correct guide for 
all comers of Old England by sending notice of them to the 
Editor, care of Mr. Murray, 50 a, Albemarle Street. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Wiltshire— or Wiltonsbire, as it was called by the Anp;lo-Saxons> 
after their capital town Wilton — is the 14th of the English counties 
in point of size, the 30th in density of population, and of interest to a 
traveller chiefly for its antiquities, which embrace works of a most 
remote origin, and for its magnificent seats, such as Tottenham and 
Longleat, many of them enriched by valuable collections of art. The 
configuration of the ground has naturally divided it into two districts — 
the plains and the hills, the course of the Great Western Eailway 
pretty nearly defining the line of separation. 

The plain, extending from the escarpment of the chalk to the bed of 
the Thames, presents a surface checkered with corn-fields and rich 
pastures, and here are produced the cheeses for which the county is 
known. In early times it was covered by a forest, which is said to 
have offered a serious obstacle to the Eoman general Vespasian. The 
hill district, which comprehends the greater part of South Wiltshire, 
is a very different country, a range of bleak downs and deep valleys, 
" a series of chalky waves," bare of wood and swept by keen invigorat- 
ing winds. It is but thinly peopled, and much of it consists of solitary 
sheep-walks, over which roam large flocks of sheep, each attended by 
its shepherd. 

On these lonely hills, long the battle-ground of the Celt and Saxon, 
are preserved those ancient monuments and earthworks for which 
Wiltshire is celebrated — the ruin of the Druid temple, overgrow^n 
with mosses — the far-extending boundary, such as the Wansdyke and 
Bokerley- ditch, to be traced by a shadowed line across the country — and 
the entrenched camp on the hill-top, still perfect as on the day when it 
was formed. Neither is it alone in such remains that we find the 
vestiges of an early people in Wiltshire, for " this county," says a writer 
in the * Quarterly Review,' " with the exception, perhaps, of Monmouth 
and Hereford, retains a larger number of British names than any other 
in England. Not merely natural objects, as the Avon, but even towns, 
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2 Introduction. Sect I. 

as in the striking group of the Lydiards, still bear thq names given by 
the elder race." 

The earlier antiquities of Wiltshire may be briefly enumerated under 
the following heads : — 

DruidiccU TempZes.— -Stonehenge and Avebnry. 

Sacred Circles^ formed by a bank and ditch, the ditch being inside 
. the rampart. 

CromlechSf of which there is a specimen near Marlborough. 

British Boundaries, the most remarkable the Wansdyke and Boker- 
ley-ditch, the former still perfect for many miles. 

British Roads, principally the Ridge Way, which runs K.E. from Ave • 
bury by the camps of Barbury and Liddington. They generally pursue a 
course along the high land, which the Romans avoided as much as possible. 

British Villages, still to be traced on the slopes of Salisbury Plain. 
There is no doubt that in early times the hills were inhabited in prefer- 
ence to the valleys, which were overgrown with forests, marshy, and insa- 
lubrious. They were better adapted for cultivation, as well as for defence. 

Banks and Ditches, which marked out the lines of communication 
from village ta village. 

Barrows, studding all the chalk hills and valleys, and to be classed in 
four divisions — ^the Long-barrow, Bowl-barrow, BelUbarrow, and Druid- 
barrow — the three first so named from their shape, the fourth consisting 
of one or more tumuli, enclosed within a circular ditch, sometimes 100 ft. 
in diameter. The Wiltshire barrows, particularly those which surround 
the temples of Avebury and Stonehenge, rank among the most ancient 
in England, and are aU supposed to date from a time preceding the 
arrival of the Romans. They are also very remarkable for the variety 
and symmetry of their forms. Many of these old sepulchres were 
opened by Sir R. 0. Hoare, who, in his * History of Ancient Wiltshire,' 
has given us an interesting account of their contents : how in one he 
found the skeleton of the child clasped in the mother's arms ; in another 
the hunter, with his faithful dog ; in a third the maiden still encircled 
by her little beads and trinkets ; in a fourth the warrior in the midst 
of his weapons, and with the incense and drinking cup by his side. 
Three modes of interment appear to have been pursued. In the first 
the skeleton reposes with its head to the N., and its legs drawn up ; 
in the second it is extended at full length ; in the third the body has 
been burnt, and the ashes deposited either in a cist cut in the chalky 
ground, or within a funeral Urn. With these relics of mortality are 
found the arms and the personal ornaments of the dead— the arrow- 
heads of flint, the rude axes of stone, the beads of glass, jet, or amber, 
and, occasionally, articles of brass, gold, or iron. 

Entrenchments, viz. : 1. rectangular enclosures, probably the rude 
defences of villages ; 2. camps on elevated points, varying in size and 
construction, and of which Battlesbury and Scratchbury, near Warmin- 
ster, are remarkable specimens. 
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Boman Beads. — 1. Fosse Way, from Cirencester to Bathford ; 2. 
Ermin Street, from Cirencester to Aldbourn; 3. Julian Street, from 
Bath to Marlborough ; 4. Bath to Old Sarum ; 5. Old Sarum to Dor- 
chester ; 6. Old Sarum to Uphill, on the Bristol Channel ; 7. Old 
Sarum to Winchester ; 8. Old Sarum to Silchester. 

Norman Castles, of which there are remains at Ludgershall and 
Wardour, and the mounds of the keep at Marlborough, Devizes, Sher- 
rington, Castle Combe, and Malmesbury. 

To view these ancient relics with the interest they deserve, it will be 
necessary to know the chief events in the early history of this county. 
At the time of the invasion of Csesar, Wiltshire was occupied by the 
BelgSB, who are supposed to have constructed the Wansdyke for the 
protection of their territory. This tribe having been conquered by 
Vespasian, the Komans established themselves at three principal stations, 
the chief of which was Old Sarum, and through these they carried the 
roads which are still to be traced on the hills. After the departure of 
this people came the Saxons, who under Cerdic founded the kingdom of 
Wessex, and marched into the chalk downs of Marlborough ; but Arthur 
and his chivalry defeated them at Badbury, and it remained for Cynric, 
the successor of Cerdic, to annex Wiltshire. He captured Old Sarum, and 
at Barbury completed the conquest. After this event the county enjoyed 
for a time comparative tranquillity, although occasionally disturbed by 
the stormy contentions of the Saxons ; but these at length were set at 
rest by Egbert, who subdued his rival the king of Mercia, and united 
in his own crown all the opposing kingdoms. The next marauders 
on the scene were the Danes, who repeatedly ravaged Wiltshire, and 
drove Alfred into the fastnesses of Selwood. From this retreat he 
emerged to overthrow them at Edington, and to subject them for a 
tim^ ; but their inroads were renewed under Swein and Canute. 

The geological structure of Wiltshire is chiefly cretaceous and oolitic, 
the clays of the Wealden forming but a narrow band around the chalk, 
and t"hose of the tertiary beds of Southampton being confined to the vales 
below Salisbury. The London basin ends at Hungerford ; but its former 
extension to the W. appears probable from the numerous blocks of a sili- 
ceous grit which are scattered over the downs of this county. These are 
provincially called sa/rsen-stones * and grey wethers, the latter from their 
fancied resemblance to sheep. The cretaceous beds constitute the greater 
part of S. Wiltshire, forming the central mass of the English chalk, which 
here attains its greatest elevation, in Inkpen Beacon, a summit 1011 ft. 
high, rising at the junction of the three-counties of Wiltshire, Hampshire, 
and Berkshire. From this nucleus proceed those four great branches, 
the N. Downs of Surrey, the S. Downs of Sussex, the N. and S. Downs 
of Dorsetshire, and the range extending by the Chiltern Hills to the 
coast of Norfolk. The underlying greensand we find exposed in the 

* " The Saxons applied the term Saracen to pagans or heathens in general ; and as most of 
these stones were congregated together as temples, it naturally came to pass that the whole 
formation acquired the distinctive appellation of Saracen (or heathen) stones ; that is to 
say, after the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity." — Ifotes and Qua-ies. 

b2 
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deep valleys of the chalk, for instance in that of Pewsey, which separates 
the downs of Marlborough and Salisbury Plain, and also in a ridge 
skirting the escarpment of the chalk and in some places attaining a con- 
siderable elevation, as about Devizes, Warminster, and Stourhead, where 
the greensand eminence of Alfred's Tower rises 800 ft. above the sea. 
Below the greensand lies the Wealden clay, which comes to the surface 
in a narrow tract around the chalk hills, and below the Wealden the 
oolite, which forms the N. and extreme W. of the county, the beds suc- 
ceeding one another in the following order : — 1. Portland stone, which 
is quarried at Swindon, Tisbury, and Fonthill; 2. Kimeridge clay, 
ranging from Swindon to the W. of Devizes ; 3. Coral rag, an ancient 
reef, extending in low hills from Highworth to Bromham ; 4. Calcareous 
grit, chiefly composed of siliceous sand ; 5. Oxford clay, a level district 
rich in cephalopoda and abounding in mineral springs ; 6. Eelloways 
rock, a mass of fossil mollusks, named from its predominance at Eel- 
loways, near Chippenham ; 7. Combrash, a rubbly limestone used for 
building at Malmesbury ; 8. Forest marble, yielding coarse tiles and 
flagstones, and beautifully preserving the ripple-marks of waves and 
the foot-prints of crustaceans ; 9. Bradford clay, full of organic remains ; 
and 10. The great oolite, forming lofty hills about Bath and the Box 
tunnel. 

The most interesting points of the county may be indicated as 
follows : — 

Near Hungerford - - - Littlecot Park ; Inkpen Beacon, the highest chalk 

down in England. \ 

Marlborough - -^ - - - Savemake Forest and Tottenham Park ; Avebury ; 

Silbury Hill ; Wansdyke. 

Salisbury - - Cathedral ; Stonehenge ; Wilton House (pictures 

and marbles) ; Longford Castle (pictures) ; Font- 
hill ; Wardour Castle (pictures). 

Warminster ------ Longleat (pictures) ; Stoorhead (pictures) ; Scratch- 
bury; Battlesbury. 

Chippenham ----- Bowood (pictures) ; Laycock Abbey. 

Corsham - - Corsham Court (pictures). 

Malmesbury ----- Abbey Church ; Charlton Park (pictures). 

Strangers travelling in Wiltshire will remark among its characteristics 
the stalwart proportions of the people ; their courteous demeanour ; their 
broad dialect in some districts — as about Marlborough and Calne ; the 
excellence of their bacon, and acidity of their beer ; the open character 
of the country, and, in general, the absence of trees; the purity and 
bracing qualities of the air ; the number and immensity of old earth- 
works ; the picturesqueness of the cottages and farm-buildings ; and last 
but not least, the comfort of the inns. Descended from a race of shep- 
herds, the inhabitants retain much of the simplicity of the pastoral 
character, a fact denoted by their proverb, Wiltshire mOonrakers. This 
is said to have originated in the exertions of a rustic, who, upon seeing 
the figure of the moon in a pond, attempted to rake it out. 
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ROUTES. 

\* The names of places are printed in italicg only in those routes where the plcLces are 

described. 



ROUTE PAGE 

1 Great Western Railway — 

Swindon to Bath, by Wootton 
JBassett, Chippenham (Castle 
Coombe, Laycock Abbey , Mai" 
meshury , Charlton Park) y Cor^ 
sham (Corsham Covri) and 
Box . 6 

2 Great Western Railway — 

Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
and Cirencester Branch 
from Swindon, .by Purton 
{Lydiard Park), Cricklade 
(Dovm Ampney), and Minety 17 

3 Wilts, Somerset, and Wey- 

mouth Railway — Chippen- 
ham to Frome, by Melks- 
ham, Trowbridge (Bradford) , 
and Westbury (JSdington) . 18 

4 Faringdon to Swindon, by 

Highw'orth 24 

5 Swindon to Salisbury, by 

Marlborough (Avebury, Saver^ 
ndke Forest, Littlecot), Bur- 
bage, Collingbourn, Sidbury 
Hill (Amesburyj Stonehenge), 
Tedworth and Old Sarum 
(Wilton^ Longford Castle) , 25 

5a Salisbury to Christchurch, by 
Downton {New Hall, New 
House) 60 

56 South- Western Railway, Sa- 
lisbury Branch from Bishop- 
stoke — {Farley, Trafalgar 
House, Brickworth House, 
Cowsfield House, Milshal 
Park) 61 

6 Chippenham to Salisbury, by 

Bromham, Devizes (Round- 
away Hill, Vale of Pewsey, 
Casterley Camp), and the 
Bustard Inn 63 

7 Hungerford to Swindon, by 

Aldbourn and Liddingtcn . 06 



ROUTE PAGE 

8 Hungerford to Bath, by 

Marlborough, Beckhampton, 
Cherhill White Horse, Calne 
(Bowood), Chippenham, and 
. Corsham (the great Bath 
road from London) ... 67 

9 Hungerford to Bath , by Marl- 

borough, Beckhampton, 
Bishops Cannings,. Devizes, 
Seend, Melksham, and 
Bradford (a branch of 
the ffreat Bath road from 
London) ... ... 71 

10 Andover to Devizes, by Lud- 

gershall and East Fverley . 72 

11 Andover to Shaftesbury, by 

Winterslow Hut, Salisbury, 
Barf or d St. Martin {Compton 
Chamberlayne House, Vale of 
Chalk), and Donhead (the 

freat .W. road from Lon- 
on to the Land's-End ; 
South-Western Rly., Ando- 
ver and Salisbury Branch 
from Basingstoke; Exeter 
Extension Rly.) .... 74 

12 Wilts, Somerset, and Wey- 

mouth Railway — Branch 
from Salisbury to Westbury, 
by Wilton {Stapleton, Steeple 
Lang ford), Wiley {peptf&rd 
Inn, Tarnbury), Codford 
{Sherrington, Boyton House), 
Heytesbury, and Warminster 
(Scratchhury, Battlesbury, 
Longleat, Maiden Bradley) , 77 

13 Salisbury to Wincanton, by 

Chilmark, Hindon {Fonthitl, 
Wardour Castle, Tisbury), and 
Mere {Pen Pits, Stourhead, 
Alfred's Touer) 35 
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ROUTE 1. 

SwiinM>N TO Bath, by Wootton 
Bassett, Chippenham (Malmes- 
burt), corsham, ani> box. 

{Great Western Bailvcay.) 

After an unintemipted ascent by 
easy gradients from London, the 
railway enters Wiltshire in the Vale 
of White Horse, and at 4^ m. from 
the border reaches 

77 Sicindon Junction Stat, f the sum- 
mit of the line, 270 ft. above the 
London terminus, and 292 ft. above 
that at Bristol, and from which a 
branch extends on rt. to Cirences- 
ter 18 m., to Gloucester 37 m., and 
to Cheltenham 44 m. Here are 
Refreshment-rooms, the '* half-way 
house," where every train stops 
10 minutes, corresponding in this 
respect with the Wolverton Station 
on the London and Birmingham 
Railway. These rooms are deco- 
rated in arabesque, and form on the 
upper story an hotel, which com- 
municates with the opposite station 
by a covered gallery. 

Swindon is the great central esta- 
blishment of the company, and on the 
N. side of the line, at some distance 
W. of the passenger- station, is the en- 
gine depdt, capable of accommodating 
100 engines. The shed- is 490 by 
72 ft., and will hold upon its 4 lines 
of rails 48 engines and tenders, of 
which a certain number are always 
kept ready for action; for here 
every train changes its locomotive. 
The engine-house is 290 by 140 ft., 
and divided into compartments, in 
which the iron monsters stand like 
horses in the stalls of a stable. The 
centre is occupied by a travelling 
platform .50 ft. Iride. N. of this 
building is the erecting-house, in 
which the parts of the machinery 
are put together. A number of me- 
chanics are here employed, and of 
their skill a curious specimen was 
exhibited in Hyde Park, 1851 ; it 
was a working model of a pair of 
non-condensing steam-engines, which 



stood within the compass of a shil- 
ling, and weighed 3 drachms. 

The locomotitea in use upon the 
Great Western differ from those 
generally employed, chiefly in the 
dimensions of their wheels and fram- 
ing, which are adapted to the broad 
gauge, and in the short stroke of 
their pistons as compared with the 
diameter of their driving-wheels, an 
arrangement intended to allow of a 
high rate of speed without an un- 
favourable increase in the motion of 
the parts of the machinery upon each 
other. All the engines run upon 6 
wheels. In the passenffer-en^nes the 
driving-wheels are 8 n. in diameter ; 
the length of stroke is 24 in., and 
the diameter of the cylinder 18 in. 
The boiler contains 30.5 tubes. Each 
of these engines, when upon the line, 
and properly supplied with fuel and 
water, weighs about 35 tons, and is 
calculated to exert a power equal to 
743 horses. The tender following 
each engine runs also upon 6 wheels, 
and is constructed to contain about 
1600 gallons of water and 1 ton 10 
cwt. of coke, and when thus loaded 
weighs 17 tons. The express-trains 
travel at the rate of 55*33 m. per 
hour excluding stoppages, including 
them 42 ; the ordinary mail trains 
at an avera^ speed of 29 m. per 
hour. The time lost by stops, includ- 
ing pulling up and getting into speed, 
is estimated at 7 minutes each stop. 

A considerable town has arisen 
about the station. The Railway Com- 
pany and private speculators have 
built upwards of 300 neat substantial 
cottages, which are principally inha- 
bited by the men employed with the 
engines — a superior class, both in in- 
telligence and conduct. A librarjr, 
reading-room, and mechanics' insti- 
tute have been established for this 
community. 

A large church has been erected at 
a cost of 6000Z., and a parsonage and 
school-house at an expense of 1 700/. 
A piece of ground has also been laid 
out as a park. To this judicious 
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scheme of improvement the directors 
have liberally contributed. They 
employ here from 300 to 400 me- 
chanics, pay to their servants about 
140,000/. half-yearly, and have ex- 
pended on this establishment nearly 
600,000/. Hence they have a vast 
interest at stake ; and in these pro- 
visions for the comfort of their ser- 
vants have shown a wise and liberal 
policy. 

The church, which contains 800 
sittings, is built in the Dec. style. 
It is surmounted b^ a crocketed spire 
140 ft. high, and is one of the most 
perfect and beautiful modem eccle- 
siastical struqtures in the country. 
It gives character to the rising town, 
and shows that this great railway 
company is not wholly absorbed in 
the worship of Mammon. 

To the 1. of the Stat., on the sum- 
mit of the hill, 1 m. distant, is the 
old market-town of 

Sumdom {Inns: Goddard Arms; 
BeU), commanding extensive pro- 
spects over Berks and Gloucester- 
snire, but not otherwise remarkable. 
Its quarries of building^stone, and 
the view from the back of the inn, 
are the chief points of interest. In 
the latter the traveller beholds to 
the E. the great chalk ridge, with 
its entrenchments and barrows, **the 
scene, probably, of the early Celtic 
settlements, of the final struggle of 
that people under Arthur against the 
Saxons, and subsequently of some of 
the most severe contests between the 
Saxons and the Danes." This ground 
forms the N. limit of that range of 
chalk which extends in a compact 
mass as far as Salisbury, and branches 
thence through Dorset to the sea, in- 
cluding among its lonely hills some 
of the most stupendous Celti6 
works now extant. In the plain 
to the N.W. will be ohserved 
Coleshill (Earl of Radnor), and on 
the Liamboum Downs, E., Wayland 
Smith*8 Cave, the burial-place of 
Baereg, a Danish chieftain, but so 
named from a wild legend of an in- 



visible smith replacing lost horse- 
shoes there. The reader of * Kenil- 
worth ' will remember the story. 

Swindon is rather a picturesque 
place, with its old houses of red 
brick and stone, and has recently 
received an ornament in a new 
church erected on the verge of the 
hill. Adjoining the town is The Latcn, 
residence of a branch of the God- 
dards, and 2^ m. S., on the flank of 
the Marlborough Downs, Burdrop 
Park, seat of the Galleys ; 6 m. dis- 
tant are Barbury and Liddington Castle, 
fine specimens of British castrame- 
tation, the one on the old and the 
other on the new road to Marl- 
borough. {See Ind^.) 

Proceeding on our route — 

3 1. Bassett Down, once the resi: 
dence of Dr. Maskelyne, the astro- 
nomer-royal, and still possessed 
by his daughter, Mrs. Storey Mas- 
kelyne. 

rt. Lydiard Tregoze, from the reign 
of Hen. VI. the seat of the St. Johns, 
Viscounts Bolingbroke and Barons 
St. John. The mansion stands in a 
park finely wooded with old oaks. 
The parish church contains a screen 
and a number of ancient monuments 
of the St. Johns. The great Lord 
Bolingbroke was buried at Battersea. 

82J Woottm Bassett Stat, The 
town (^Inn, Royal Oak) occupies the 
summit of a hill : it was once the in- 
heritance of the Bassetts of Wy- 
combe, its first name being corrupted 
from Wodeton, " Woodtown." It is 
an insignificant market-town of 2000 
Inhab. ; disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill. Lord Clarendon, the historian^ 
was first returned to Parliament as 
its member. Lydiard Tregoze is 2^ m. 
distant, Malmesbury 10. A great num- 
ber of septaria or cement-stones are 
found here in the Oxford clay, a 
stratum of the middle oolite. Farther 
N. are the coral -rag hills, and, 
bounded by their woods, the old 
camp of Bingsbury, 3 m. on the road 
to the Purton Sta;t. 
In the town-hall are preserved the 
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remains of a Cocking or Duckinj-stool, 
once 

•• The dread of every scolding qucftn." 

This was an aim-chair on wheels, 
with 2 lon^ poles or shafts, to the 
ends of which were fastened rop«s. 
The mode of punishment was as fol- 
* lows : The woman who was supposed 
to have merited immersion was tied 
into the chair, and the machine 
wheeled to a pond, over which it was 
made to project. The shafts were 
then released, and the chair with its 
unfortunate occupant tilted into the 
water. When the ducking had been 
duly performed, the stool was again 
raised by a pull 6n the ropes. The 
chair b^ars the date 1668. 

Broad Ifinton, 5 m. towards Marl- 
borough, was the residence of the 
great lawyer Sir John Glanvillef b. 
near Tavistock in Devonshire. " His 
seat," says Evely^n in his Diary, 1654, 
" is at Broad Hinton, where he now 
lives, but in the gatehouse ; his very 
fair dwelling having been burnt by 
his own hands, to prevent the rebels 
making a garrison of it." 

Cliffe Pypardj S. of Wootton, was 
severely visited, Sept. 1856, by a 
remarkable whirlwind, which, de- 
scending from the high land, de- 
stroyed several hundred trees on the 
grounds of the Manor-hovge^ seat of 
H. N. Goddard, Esq. The ch. con- 
tains a brass, with effigy of a knight, 
probably a Cobham, c 1380. The 
ch. of Winterboum Bassett, situated 
on the hills, is referred- to the time 
of Edw. III., and was restored 1857. 
The tower is Perp., and the N. win- 
dow of i^e N. chapel of the best 
period of Dec. 

Leaving Wootton Bassett, the line 
enters a deep cutting, crossed by a 
bridge carrying a road from Malmes- 
bury towards CliiFe Pypard. In 4 m. 
it passes on the 1. Bradenstoke If ill ^ 
crowned by a Decorated priory (now 
a farmhouse), and Clack Hill, with 
its earth-works, including a central 
Tiound for a beacon^fire ; and 3 m. 
rther the foot of the hill i 



" Whence Brandon (renUy brings forth Avon 
from her souire, 
In her roost quiet coarse, which, soathwaid 

makinfc soon 
Receives the genUe GUn." 

At Kelh\raya Bridffe, 91 m., are seen 
the limestone beds of the Oxford 
clay, almost entirely composed of 
fossil shells, and called Kellotrays rock 
from this locality. 

BraJvmtoke or Broadstoke was one 
of 4 abbeys which stood here in 
early times on the banks of the 
Avon; the others were Malmesbary, 
Stanley, and Laycock. **Its re- 
mains," says the poet Bowles, " yet 
appear conspicuous on the edge of 
that long sweep of hills which 
formed the N.W. bounds of the 
ancient forest of Braden^ from whence 
the Danes descended like a storm to 
lay waste the country about Chippen- 
ham and Laycock. They may be 
distinguished by their massy but- 
tresses and battlements far off in 
the sunshine." Bradenstoke was 
founded for Augustine or Black 
Canons, by Walter of Salisbury, a 
son of a companion of the Conqueror. 
At the Dissolution it was granted to 
Richard Pexel, and from his heirs it 
came by purchase to the Methuens 
of Corsnam. 

93j Chippenham Junction Stat. 
Hence the Wilts, Somerset^ and Wcy" 
mouth Railway passes off on 1. to 
Dorchester and Weymouth. From 
Westbury a branch, opened 1856, 
runs by Warminster to Salisbury, 
and there joins the line to Southamp- 
ton. Another branch, completed 1 857, 
goes to Devizes. 

Chippenham ( Inns : Angel ; George ; 
Bear). This is an agricultural and 
manufacturing town, of about 5000 
Inhab., situated on the Avon, here a 
clear winding stream working nume- 
rous mills. It is celebrated for its 
cheese and com markets, the former 
one of the largest in England ; and 
it also derives importance from 
several manufactures. The cloth 
made at Chippenham was deemed 
worthy of the first prize in the 
Great Exhibition; its silk-weaving 
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is still a considerable business ; and 
its two large iron-foundries, em- 
ploying upwards of 300 persons, 
supply not only the Great Western, 
but several lines of railway in the 
N. of England. The town has also 
two tanyards,, conducted on a large 
scale. Chippenham, which still re- 
tains its Saxon name, was the Court 
of Alfred the Great, both before and 
after his defeat of the Danes. When 
he retired to Selwood Forest the 
Danes made it head-quarters, and 
hence they marched to ffive the 
King battle on the field of Edington. 
It first received a Mayor and Corpo- 
ration under the Municipal Reform 
'Act, and is the birthplace of John 
Sootty the divine, and of Lodowick 
MuggletoHy founder of the sect. The 
old Bath and London road passes 
through the town. In 1742 Sir 
Robert Walpole, finding himself in 
a minority of 16 on a question re- 
lating to a Chippenham election, 
resigned, having been then prime 
Minister of England for 21 years. 

The church is a large edifice of 
mixed architecture. The tower is 
late Perp., with a spire ; the W. door 
Early Eng., with a Perp. dripstone ; 
the E. arch Early Dec. ; the chancel 
arch elaborate Norman work, and of 
large span. Near it is a rich Dec. 
Hagioscope. There is a very curious 
Perp. chapel, covered with the cog- 
nizances of the house of Hungerford, 
who seem also to have built the 
tower. A monument to Sir Gilbert 
Piynne, 1627, will be noticed. 

The objects of chief interest in 
this neighbourhood are — Bowood^ 
Malmeshury Ahhey-chwch, Charlton 
Parky the manorhouse of Draycot, 
Castle ComhCy Corsham Court, Laycock 
Abbey y Spy gatehousCy and Bradenstoke 
Priory. Aveburyy S» Wraxally and 
Bromham Chvrdiy are also within 
reach. 

In the vicinity of the town are 
Ivy HousCy Mrs. Humphries ; Monkton 
House, Graham Moore Esmeade, 
Esq. ; Notton, Hon. Sir J. W. Awdry ; 
LaSkham^ G. Montagu, Esq., the or- 



nithologist ; and Hardenhuish Park 
(commonly called Hamish), E. L. 
Clutterbuck, Esq. The cemetery 
attached to the church of Harden- 
huish contains a monument to the 
celebrated financier David Ricardo, 
father of the late Mrs. Clutterbuck, 
buried here 1823. 4 m. N. is 

Draycot Ceme (Earl of Mornings 
ton), ancient seat of the Cernes and 
the elder branch of the Longs, whose 
monuments may be seen in the 
neighbouring ch., one a brass to Sir 
Edw. C, 1380 ; 6 m. N. W., 

Grittleton House, purchased of 
Col. Houlton, 1828, by the late 
Joseph Neeld, Esq., and now the 
property of his brother Sir John 
Neeld, Bart. ; and of which the man- 
sion, designed by Mr. Thomson, 
and completed 1857, contains a fine 
collection of works of art, including 
a gallery of sculpture, in which are 
several of the chefs-d'oeuvre of Baily, 
P.A.y the Eve listening, the Graces, 
Maternal Love, &c. ; and a gallery 
of pictures, chiefly of the Italian and 
Flemish Schools. Of the latter there 
are some exquisite specimens. 2 m. 
E. of Grittleton is the small but 
highly decorated church of Leigh' 
DelamerCy entirely rebuilt 1846, at 
the sole expense of the late Mr. 
Neeld. About 2 m. W. of Grittleton, 
and 6 from Chippenham, stands 

Castle Combe (G. Poulett Scrope, 
Esq., M.P.), seat of the famous family 
of Scrope for the last 500 years. 
Here lived Lord Scrope of Biolton, 
Lord Chancellor of England in the 
reign of Richard II., and in our time 
William Scrope, author of those well- 
known books, * Days of Deer Stalk- 
ing,' and * Days and Nights of Salmon 
Fishing.' The situation is romantic. 
" The house lies deeply embosomed 
among steep and wooded slopes, in 
an angle of one of those narrow cleft- 
like valleys which intersect and 
drain the range of limestone hills 
called in GloucesterFhire the Cots- 
wolds, and which extend southwards 
as far as Bath. A small but rapic^ 
stream runs through the village, r 

B3 
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after a course of some miles joins 
the Avon near the town of Box, 
whence it is known as the Box brook,*' 
Above this stream rises the wooded 
hill on which the original castle was 
built by the Danstanvilles. In the 
Tillage may be found an ancient mar- 
ket-cross, and numerous old houses 
constructed of the rubbly limestone 
of the surrounding hills, and gene- 
rally retaining the gable-fronts, the 
labelled and mullioned windows, and 
the wide stone fireplaces, charac- 
teristic of early times. Of these the 
manor-house, with its terraced gar- 
den, and the dowry-house, are very 
interesting specimens, the one on the 
old road to the castle, the other at the 
end of High-street, on the road lead- 
ing up the hill to the N. 

In the parish of Kington St. Michael ^ 
4 m. E. of Castle Combe, is the small 
hamlet of Boston Percy ^ in which, 
on the site of a farmhouse called 
Lower Boston Percy, was formerly an 
older house, the birthplace of John 
Aubrey the antiquary (1626), who, 
though stigmatised by Anthony 
Wood as " a shiftless person, roving 
and maggoty-headed," has left us 
many valuable works, including a 

* Perambulation of the County of 
Surrey,' * Monumenta Britannica,' 

* The Nat. Hist, of Wiltshire,' * A 
Description of the N. Division of 
Wiltshire,' and the * Lives of Emi- 
nent Men,' compiled in aid of Wood's 
AthensB Oxonienses. He lived 72 
years, through the Civil War, Com- 
monwealth, Restoration, and Revo- 
lution, and for some time at Broad 
Chalk in S. Wiltshire. John Britton, 
the antiquary, to whose labours 
English Gothic architecture and 
antiquities are so much in^bted, 
was also bom at Kington St, Michael 
in 1771. His father was a baker, 
maltster, shopkeeper, and small far- 
mer. In the ch., restored 1857, is a 
monumental window to Aubrey and 
Britton, two worthies who, living at 
an interval of 150 years, were re- 
markable for similarity of taste and 
pursuits, as weU as for their strong 



attachment to, and garrulous remi- 
niscences of, their native parish. 
Kington St. Michael had formerly a 
nunnery, of which there are some re- 
mains. ** Old Jaqaes," says Aubrey, 
*' who lived on the other side, hath 
seen 40 or 50 nunnes in a morning 
spinning with their wheels and 
bobbins." 

i?otco(x/[Rte. 8], the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, is 4 m. towards 
Calne. Corsham Court is 4 m. W. 

Laycock Abbey (from lay, a meadow, 
and oche, water), the property and 
residence of W. H. Fox Talbot, Esq., 
the well-known inventor of the ** Tad- 
botype," is situated on the Aron, below 
the heights of Bowden Park, d^ m. 
on the road to Melksham. 'Though 
converted into a family mansion, it 
retains many of its monastic features. 
Arches hung with ivy, and tall spiral 
chimneys, are seen from the surround- 
ing meadows, which in early times, 
says Bowles, formed, probably, a glade 
between the forests of Melksham and 
Chippenham. Laycock was founded 
as an Augustine nunnery in 12^2 by 
Ela Countess of Salisbury, who, in 
1236, entered the establishment as a 
nun, and shortly afterwards was 
elected its abbess. She founded it in 
memory of her deceased husband 
William Longspee, the eldest natural 
son of Henry II. by Fair Rosamond, 
and in his wife's right Earl of Sarum. 
In the reign of Henry VIII., 1639, 
after a 3 years' reprieve, as one of the 
SO lesser monasteries, Laycock was 
confiscated to the king. It was then 
bestowed upon Sir William Shering- 
ton, who changed the domicile of 
the nuns into a residence for himself; 
and, dying without issue, his brother 
Henry's danghtercarried the estate by 
marriage to the Talbots. During the 
Rebellion the Abbey was fortified and 
garrisoned by a member of this family 
for Charles l. ; and in 1645 besieged 
by Colonel Devereux, to whom it 
surrendered by capitulation. As a 
nunnery, it is supposed to have been 
a much larger building than the 
present abbey. It formed 2 quad- 
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raDgular courts, one of which con- 
tained the offices; the other the 
vestry and chapter-house, the various 
apartments occupied by the nuns, and 
the cloister, a work of the time of 
Henry IV., still in good preservation, 
and said by Britton to be the most 
perfect example of a domestic cloister 
in England . I ts roof is decorated with 
grotesque figures, and on the pave- 
ment lies a monumental stone, believed 
to be the one originally placed in the 
church over the remains of Ela, the 
founder and first abbess. Around this 
cloistered court are the ancient apart- 
ments. On the W. side the refectory, 
now the hall, with emblazoned roof, 
and walls ornamented in illustration 
of the history of the abbey ; on the 
N. side the old hall, now converted 
into offices ; and on the £. side the 
nims* kitchen, the chapter-house and 
vestry, all supported by pillars ; and 
adjoining the vestry the totoerj or 
muniment-room, in which is pre- 
served an original copy of the Magna 
Chartaof Henry HI., sent to Ela Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, as hereditary sheriff 
for Wiltshire. In another part of the 
building are the library and the stone- 
gallery, the latter containing some 
old carved chairs, supposed to have 
belonged to Charles 11., and a pair 
of antlers of the elk remarkable for 
their size and beauty. From the 
cloister a door opens to the terrace- 
walk, the site of the Abbey church, 
long since destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of a part of the N. wall. 
Beyond lies the garden, a charming 
retreat, through which the stream of 
the Avon meanders, and where may 
still be seen the ponds or stews for 
fish, and the nuns* caldron, a metallic 
vessel cast in Mechlin in the year 
1500, and of a size to contain some 
«7 gallons. In these secluded grounds 
it is pleasant to hear the matin-bell, 
which still proclaims the flight of 
time from the top of the Abbey. 

The Talbots owe their inheritance 
of Laycock to a very romantic in- 
cident. The young daughter and 
heiress of Sir Henry Sherington, being 



in love with John Talbot, contrary to 
her father's wishes, and *^ discoursing 
one night with him from the battle- 
ments of the abbey church, said she, 
* I will leap downe to you.' Her 
sweetheart replied he would catch 
her then : but he did not believe she 
would have done it. She leapt down, 
and the wind, which was then high, 
came under her coates, and did some* 
thing break the fall. Mr. Talbot 
caught her in his armes, but she 
struck him dead ; she cried for help, 
and he was with great -difficulty 
brought to life again. Her father 
thereon told her £at since she had 
made such a leap she should e'en 
roarrie him." So runs the tale, ao* 
cording to Aubrey, who was person- 
ally acquainted with the grandson of 
the lady. The poet lets us know how 
the feat was done : — 

** Upon the highest toVr Bhe stood. 
And once she trembled, as she vtew'd 

The dizzy height, to trace 
If he were there, the chosen one, 
Down to whose anns she would have flown. 

Though fathomless the space. 
But, from the world of stars above, 

Love saw the maid, then l«agh'd for Joy,' 
And downward from the court of Jove 

Flew thro' the air that bright^yed boy. 
Quick to the tower he, laughing, springs. 

With his own zone her eyes did cover, 
Then took her on his silver wings. 

And bore her safely to her lover." 

The portrait of Dame Olave is still 
preserved in the abbey. 

At Laycock £p. Jewel preached 
his last sermon, when making a 
visitation to the churcl^es of his dio- 
cese. It was from the text ** Walk 
in the spirit." He went from the 
pulpit to his bed, and died in a few 
days, 1571. The abbey was then the 
dwelling of Sir Henry Sherington, 
the last heir-male of that ancient 
family. His monument may be seen 
in the neighbourine parish church, 
which has also a nne brass to the 
memory of Robert Baynard, 1601. 

Should the visitor to Laycock be 

inclined to extend his ramble, he 

may ascend the neighbouring hill 

to the picturesque gatehouse of Spy 

\ Park (p. 1 9), from which he will com- 
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xnand one of the most extensire ' 
prospects in the county. . 

It is a drive of 10 m. from Chippen- 
ham, passing Draycot Cet-ne Park, to 

Malmesbury {Inns : King's Arms ; 
George), a town remarkable for 
its abbey'churchf one of the most' 
curious in Wilts. Malmesbury itself , 
is a decayed place of some 2000 , 
Inhab. (returning 1 M.P. since the 
Keform Bill), prettily situated on 
a ridge flanked on either side by 
the running streams of the Avon. 
In the market there is a cross (of 
Perp. Gothic) erected to shelter the 
people, probably in the reign of 
Hen. VII. It is octagonal in form, 
and surmounted by a pinnacle bear- 
ing sculptures. 

The Abbey-church, built in the style 
of the transition from Norman to 
Early Bug., is the principal object 
of interest. It is, however, but a 
fragment of the original church, con- 
sisting of the nave, walled up at the 
ends, so that on the W. a very fine 
but mutilated Norman front, and on 
the E. 2 piers, which supported the 
tower at the crossing, stand detached. 
Its most striking feature is its un- 
rivalled Norman S. porch, composed 
of 8 concentric arches, the mould- 
ings covered with ornaments, knots, 
foliage, and bas-reliefs in medallions. 
Rt. and 1. within the porch are figures 
of the Apostles, very early Byzan- 
tine sculpture, and over the door 
the Saviour in the vesica piscis. In 
the interior massive cylindrical piers 
support pointed arches, and over 
them a triforium of semicircular 
arches, from which a curious stone 
balcony projects. The aisles appear 
to have been Norman; the mould- 
ings and ornaments have a late 
Norman character. The church was 
probably erected in the reign of 
Hen. II. The N. tower arch (now 
excluded from the building) is 
stilted to reach the level of that to- 
wards the nave, which was nearly 
10 ft. wider than the side arches. 
To the S. of the altar is a crowned 



effigy on a tomb, said to be that of 
king Athelstan, who was a great 
benefactor to the original abbey, and 
was interred here ; but this figure is 
of a much later date than his age. 

The first abbey was founded in the 
year 675, by Eleutherius bishop of 
Winchester. The buildings occupied 
45 acres, fklward III. raised the 
abbot to the dignity of the mitre, 
with a seat among the peers. The 
patron-saints of the establishment 
were the Virgin and St. Aldhelm. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
abbey was purchased by one Stumpe, 
a rich clothier, who erected his looms 
within its walls. The manufacture 
has dwindled, but still lingers on. 
In one comer of the churchyard 
rises the isolated tower of St. Paul's, 
which has been disused since the 
abbey was converted into a parish 
church. 

There are several other fragments 
of antiquity in and about Malmes- 
bury. The Corporation Almsiwuse, at 
the S.E. end of the town, includes 
a pointed arch walled up, and part of 
a hospice of St. John of Jerusalem. 
In this building Henry VIII. was 
entertained by Stumpe the clothier, 
and Charles I. feasted by the corpo- 
ration. The White Lion Inn, lately 
destroyed, was an hospitium of the 
abbey, and retained some bits of old 
stone and wood- work. 

Malmesbury, during the Rebellion, 
was twice taken by the forces of the 
Parliament— the first time by Sir 
William Waller, the second by Col. 
Massey, who stormed it in 1645. 
Its name is supposed to be a corrup- 
tion of Maildelphsbury, the town of 
Maildelph, a Scottish hermit, who 
had his cell here in early times. A 
road near the town has been known 
from time immemorial as King 
Athelstan*s Way. It is mentioned in 
charters of Athelstan and Eadwig. 

Aldhelm of Malmesbury, Abbot here 
for 30 years, and first Bishop of Sher- 
borne, 709, was a learned Saxon and 
Latin author, some of whose writings 
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bre preserved. Malmesbury was also 
the native place of Thomas Hohbes, 
the philosopher, bom 1538, at West- 
port, a suburb of the town. A small 
house, with a low arched doorway, 
opposite the W. end of Westport 
church, is pointed out as his birth- 
place, but erroneously, for the cot- 
tage, distinctly marked by Aubrey on 
a plan of the town preserved among 
bis MSS., stood at one side of the 
Horse-fair, and has been pulled down. 
His father was the minister. 

Oliver of Malmesbury^K Benedictine 
monk and astrologer, d. 1060, is 
mentioned by Fuller as having at- 
tempted a flight from one of the Ab- 
bey towers. He had fastened wings 
to his hands and feet, but they prov- 
ed unequal to his weight, and he fell, 
breaking both his legs. 

The Minety station of the Chelten- 
ham Railway is 7 m. distant (Rte. 2). 
2 m. N. of Malmesbury is 

CharltonPark (Howard, Earl of Suf- 
folk and Berkshire), a stately old 
mansion, of Jacobean architecture; 
the W. front designed by Inigo Jones, 
The interior is modernised, excepting 
one long gallery with oak panelling, 
and its original stucco roof, with pen- 
dants. It is hung with interesting 
portraits, curious as historical me- 
morials rather than fine as works of 
art, excepting the 3 children of 
Charles I. (a sketch — half-lengths), 
and Elizabeth Countess of Northum- 
berland, by Vandyck. 

Here are Richard .Sackville, Earl 
of Dorset, Mytens ; Sir Jerome Bowes, 
ambassador to the Czar of Muscovy, 
X. de Heere; Sir Edward Sackville, 
Earl of Dorset, who slew Lord Bruce 
in a duel, and fought at Edgehill, 
Mytens; James I., Mark Gerard; 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., Lady 
Emily and Gertrude Howard, Com, 
Jansen ; George Villiers, first Duke 
of Buckingham, Van Somer ; Diana 
Countess of Oxford, Mytens ; Beatrice 
d*Este, queen of James II., Lely ; 

John Hampden ; and many more, child by Procaccini, were stolen out 
Here is a roomful of Charles II.'s I of the two drawing-rooms in a most 



beauties, by or after Lely^ including 
Moll Davis, who originally, it is said, 
was dairymaid at Charlton. 
There are, besides, some very 

§ood paintings by old masters, 
imong them, by Leon, da Vinciy that 
composition so well known by the 
name of " La Vierge aux rochers,*" 
of which there is a repetition in the 
Louvre. Pr. Waagen is of opinion 
that " this alone is to be considered 
the original picture. The decisive 
evidence consists in the incompa- 
rably nobler expression, in the 
greater delicacy of drawing, and in 
the masterly modelling of the 
heads." Domenichino, St. Cecilia ; 
2, whole-length portrait of the 
widow of Cosmo II., Grand-Duke 
of Tuscany. Ann, Carracci, a large 
landscape, with the Flight into 
Egypt* ; 2, a male portrait. Guido 
Reniy the Adoration of the Shep- 
herds*. Holbein^ Catherine Howard, 
queen of Henry VIII. BagnacavallOf 
the Virgin borne by Angels to 
Heaven. Pietro F, Mokiy a land* 
scape, with Hagar and Ishmael. 
Agost. Carracci, a landscape, with 
the Baptism of Christ. Clavdey 2 
small landscapes. Gaspar Poussm, 
2 small landscapes*. D, da Volterra, 
Christ lamented by his Disciples. 
Murillo, the Ascension of the Virgin ; 
2, the Coronation of the Virgin. 
W, Van de Velde^ a calm sea*, " of 
singular delicacy and transparency." 
Van der ffeyden, interior of a Dutch 
town with figures* — the latter by A, 
Van de Velde, F, Milet, a landscape, 
'* in the taste of his great model Gas- 
par Ponssin." G, Poussiny a landscape, 
with the Temple of the Sibyl at Ti- 
voli, and the Flight into Egypt*. 
PatU Brill, a large poetic landscape. 
Paul Veronese, ** a Flight into Egypt, 
here called a Lorenzo Lotto, I am 
inclined to attribute to this master." 
^^ Waagen, The 8 pictures marked 
with asterisks, together with an Ecce 
Homo by Guido, and a Virgin and 
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daring manner on fhe night of Oct 
10, 1856, by a discarded serrant 
Fortunately they were recovered, and 
in the summer of 1858 were among 
the works of the Old Masters exhi- 
bited at the British Institution. 

Dryden, who married a daughter 
of the Barl of Berkshire, was a fre- 
quent visitor to Charlton. His letter 
to his wife's brother, the Hon. Sir 
Robert Howard, giving an account of 
his ' Annus Mirabilis is dated from 
Charlton, Nov. 10, 1666. 

Great Sheraton, 5) n;. W, of 
Malmesbury, is considered to be the 
Sceoratan of Henry of Huntingdon, 
where, in 1016, Edmund Ironside 
fought an obstinate battle with the 
Danes under Canute. It was a place 
of some consequence in early times, 
and has a large Norman church, in 
which, according to the tradition. 
King Edmund slept on the night 
before the battle. 

At a short distance N.E. is an en- 
trenched camp, probably constructed 
at that time by the Saxon army. 
Near the village is Pmkney Park, 
W. H. Creswell, Esq.; and 2^ m. 
S., close to the Roman road, a spot 
called Elm and Ash, after 2 trees 
which apparently grew from one 
root, and in the popular belief had 
sprung from the stakes driven 
through the body of a suicide who 
had been there interred. 

W. of Malmesbury runs the Ro- 
man Fosse Way, almost in a direct 
line from Cirencester to Bath. The 
station of Mat uantonis, or White Walls, 
occupied the high ground near Easton 
Grey, 3 m. due W. 

Foxley, 2 m. S.W., gave the title 
of Baron Foxley to Lord Holland. 
Bradfield, S. of Foxley, was once a 
cell to a monastery. 

Between Chippenham and KeHo- 
ways, a village 4 m. N.E., runs a 
paved causeway, constructed in 1474, 
" for the good of travellers," by 
one Maud Heath, of Langley Bur- 
rell. An inscribed pillar, of more 
'ecent date, remains as a record of 



the ffift. It bears the following 
couplet — 

'"Hither exteodeth Maud Heath's gift. 
For where I Btand is ChinKobam Cllft" 

Proceeding on our route-— 
98 Corsham Stat, The town {Inn : 
Methuen Arms), or rather village, 
lies on the rt. It was a residence of 
our Saxon Kings, and the birthplace 
of Sir Richard Blackmore, physician to 
Will. III. and poet d. 1729. BUck- 
more is principally known as the 
author of the ' Creation ; ' but, says 
Leigh Hunt, *' he composed heaps of 
dull poetry, versified the Psalms, 
and, by way of extending the lesson 
on patience, wrote a paraphrase of 
the * Book of Job.' " Dryden com- 
pares the music of his verses to ** the 
rumbling of his chariot-wheels.' ' He 
was the son of an attorney, and in 
early life a schoolmaster : — 

" By natore fbmi'd, by want a pedant made, 
Blackmore at first set up the whipping trade ; 
Next quack commenced.'' 

However, says Cibber, he was " a 
worthy man and a friend to religion." 

The church contains Norman, Early 
Eng., Dec, and Perp. work, and a 
richly carved wood screen, with a 
canopy of fan tracery. There are also 
additions by the Hungerfords, 1631 ; 
and in the N. .chancel chaper2 altar- 
tombs, one of great size to Thomas 
Tropenell and his wife Agnes, the 
supposed builders of Great Chalfield 
manor-house late in the reign of 
Henry VI. 

Corsham Court, the seat of Lord 
Methuen, at present occupied by Lord 
Broughton, is 4 m. W. of Chippenham. 
The S. front, which has been judici- 
ously preserved through the succes- 
sive alterations undergone by the rest 
of the mansion, is a charming ex- 
ample of the Elizabethan style. It 
was built (Aubrey says) by " Cus- 
tomer Smythe," an ancestor of Lord 
Strangford, so called from being 
" &rmer of the customs," and bears 
date 1582. The N. front, and other 
parts of the house remodelled by Nash, 
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have been lately pulled down and 
reconstructed from a good Italian 
design by Charles Bellamy. The 
staircase is spacious and stately. In 
the surrounding park are trees of 
magnificent growth, particularly ce- 
dars and oriental planes, one of the 
latter being probably the largest of 
its kind in England. In 1602 this 
estate became by purchase the pro- 
perty of the Hungerford family, of 
Farleigh Castle. Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford, commander of the Wilts forces 
for Uie Parliament, resided here, and 
his widow Margaret, daughter and co- 
heir of William Halliday, Lord Mayor 
of London, founded 1672 the late 
Gothic Almshouse and Free-school ad- 
joining the park ; of which hospital Ed- 
ward Hasted, the historian of Kent, was 
for some years master, dying 1812. 
Corsham House contains a gallery of 
very valuable paintings, in great part 
collected by Sir Paul Methuen, the 
celebrated ambassador, known as 
the author of the " Methuen Treaty" 
with Portugal. Their number has 
been judiciously augmented by the 
present Loid. They are arranged 
in the state rooms built by Lancelot, 
or " Capability " Brown, and include 
a number of family portraits by Lely, 
KnelleTy Dobson, C, Jansms, Vandyck, 
Riley, Reynolds, Qainsifhrovgh,Romney, 
and others. Strangers are kindly 
permitted to view these pictures, of 
which the following may be noticed 
as the most remarkable: — 

Jan Van Eyck (?) — Virgin and 
Child, with Joseph, St. Catherine, 
and another female saint ; a beautiful 
Flemish painting, probably by an 
artist younger than Van Eyck. A, 
Elzheimer.—X, St Paul at Malta ; 2. 
Death of Procris ; very fine speci- 
mens of an exceedingly rare master. 
Mich, Angela (?)— The Rape of 
Ganymede. Carlo Dolce, — 1. Christ 
breaking bread, known as the " Sal- 
vador Mundi," and corresponding 
with the picture by the same painter 
in the Dresden Gallery. 2. Our 
Saviour at the house of the Pharisee, 



Mary bathing his feet ; said to have 
been designed by Lud. Cigoli, and 
painted for the Barberini family at 
Rome, from whom it was purchased, 
1737 ; thef portrait of the count is 
introduced as a servant. 3. An angel 
showing a child the way to heaven. 
Bourguiffnon, — A landscape, witii rob- 
bers. Mabuse. — 1. The 3 children of 
Henry VII., from the collection of 
Charles I. 2. Eleanor, the mother 
of Henry VII. Albert Dwer (?y^The 
Adoration of the Shepherds ;" ** an early 
picture by Lucas Van Leyden** — W.* 
Giorgione ( ?) — ^Portrait of Scander beg; 
" an admirable painting by Holbein,'* 

— W. Lionello Spada, — David with 
theheadofGoliah. Guido Reni.— The 
Baptism of our Saviour, from the 
Duke of Buckingham's collection, 
1684. Rubens, ^The Boar-hunt, a 
well-known picture. Vandyck. — 1. 
The Betrayal of our Saviour, **a 
painting of the earlier time of the 
master, and of extraordinary effect." 

— W. 2. Portrait of James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox. 
3. Charity. 4. Charles I. on horse- 
back, the size of life. 5. Massacre of 
the Innocents. Lesueur, — Pope Cle- 
ment blessing St. Dionysius ; remark- 
able for depth and purity of feeling, 
and for powerful colouring. Carlo 
Cignani, — ^The Madonna and Child. 
Guercino, — Christ and the Samaritan 
woman at the well. Pietro da Cor- 
tona, — The Virgin in glory, " a first- 
rate picture by the master." — Wdagen, 
Albano, — Holy Family; in a silver 
frame by Alessandro Algardi. The 
arms of Pope Innocent X. are on the 
back. Zucchero, — A curious portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth. According to the 
account handed down, it was painted 
for her, after the death of Essex, to 
symbolize her grief at his loss. Two 
angels are removing the crown from 
her head : the hour-glass on the 
table is broken, and Death stands 
behind. 

The original collection at Corsham 
— said to be the oldest private coUec- 
* IF. signlfieBWaagen's' Art Treasures.' 
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tion in England'-^onsists of upwards 
of 150 pictures, besides the family 
portraits; and to these about 70 
works of a Tery choice kind are to 
be added from the gallery of the late 
Rer. John Sandford, father of Lady I 
Methaen. They were selected with 
creat judgment during a residence 
in Florence, and are at present in 
Mrs. Sandford's residence, 4, Con- 
naught Place, Hyde Park. Dr. Waa- 
gen has described them at length in 
his * Galleries of Art in Great Bri- 
tain/ and directed particular atten- 
tion to the following, which are num- 
bered as below in the catalogue : — 

7. JV. Poussin. — A landscape, " with 
the blind giant Orion meeting the 
rising sun, in order to regain his 
eight. A picture of the loftiest po- 
etry of sentiment."— W. Painted in 
1658, and formerly in the posEession 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 8. A. del 
Sarto. — A portrait. 9. Guido JReni. — 
Portrait of Paul V. 15. 8, del 
.Fiombo, — Portrait of Francesco Al- 
bizzi; grandly conceived, but poor 
in colour. 17. Tintoretto, — Portrait 
of a Procurator of St, Mark's. 18. 
J, Sustermans, — Portrait of Galileo. 
25. D, da Volterra. — ^A Mater Dolo- 
rosa. — 28. G. da Fabriano, — CJoro- 
nation of the Virgin. 29. Fiesole,— 
Death of the Virgin. " In richness 
X)f composition, and variety of the 
most refined and beautiful heads, 
this is one of the most admirable 
works I know of the master, and at 
the same time in marvellous preser- 
vation." — W. 30. Fra Bartolomeo. 
—Virgin and Child. 31,32. Uber- 
«mi.— The History of Joseph ; 2 of 
the best works of the master : from the 
Gaddi collection. 33. Domenichino. 
— St. Catherine; grand in ooncep- 
tion. 34. Gh%rlandajo,—\\T^n and 
Child. A charming picture. 36. 
Z. Carracci.— The Annunciation. 39. 
Pontormo, — ^Virgin and Child, with 
St. John. 44. His own portrait. 
"10. Fra Fiiippo Lippi, — The Annunci- 
ion. 41. G. diSan Giovanni, — Vir- 
1 and Child, with St. John, in 



fresco. Particularly fine. 42, 43. 
S. Rosa, — 2 remarkable landscapes. 
47. Guercino, — The infant Christ 
bearing the Cross. 48. Claude, — 
Landscape, with St. John in the 
desert. On tin. 49, D, da Volterra, 
— Study for the fresco at Rome. 
On the back the Crucifixion. 50. 
L, Fontana. SS. Cecilia and Sebas* 
tian. 52. L, di Credi, — Virgin and 
Child. 53. Correggio,—The Fall of 
Phaeton. 55. Cartoon of an angel 
in the Cupola at Parma. " Graceful 
in motive, and soft and grand in the 
forms.'* — W, Albano. — Landscape 
with Salmacis and Hermaphrodite. 

Corsham was a royal vill in the 
Saxon era, and afterwards a residence 
of the Earls of Cornwall. In Le- 
land's time the old manor-place was 
in ruins. 

The monuments of the early 
Methuens, including one to Sir Paul 
Methuen, are in the church of Brad- 
ford. Those of the 3 last generations 
are in North Wraxall church. 

S. of the Stat are Monks* Park and 
Neston Park^ the latter the seat of 
the Fullers. 

3} m. N.W., on a branch of the 
Avon, lies the hamlet of SlaiigfUerford, 
The hill immediately above it, in the 
parish of Yatton or Eaton, and called 
EatonrDovon before its enclosure, is 
supposed by Whitaker ta ^ave been 
EViomdune, the scene of the defeat of 
the Danes by Alfred. In Bury 
Wood are remains of a strong camp, 
to which, in the opinion of the same 
authority, the discomfited warriors 
retreated, and where they ultimately 
surrendered. But see p. 23. 

Biddestone, N. of Corsham, has 2 
churches, each remarkable for an 
ancient and very picturesque bell- 
turret. That of St. Nicholas' is Nor- 
man, that of St. Peter's Perp. Cor- 
ston, 2 m. S. of Malmesbury, has also 
a bell-turret resembling these in plan. 
It is Perp. and of very elegant form. 
^ Proceeding on our route, a cut- 
ting, 2^ m. long, and of an average 
depth of 30 ft., in the combnum^ 
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forest marble, and great oolite, leads 
to the^mouth of the 

Box I'unnelj in length 3195 yards, 
or about If m., and in places 300 ft. 
below the surface. It was excavated 
at each end and from 11 intermediate 
shafts, ranging from 129 to 293 ft. 
in depth. 500 men were employed 
in its formation, and the water and 
rubbish were lifted by 6 steam- 
engines. The total progress was 
about 6 ft. a-day. The gradient 
descends at 1 in 100 W. ; the strata 
dip E., and are therefore all pierced 
in succession, viz. the great oolite, 
fuller's earth, inferior oolite, blue 
marl, and lias limestone. The E. end 
stands with its natural roof, other parts 
are lined with brickwork. The cost 
of the tunnel was upwards of 500,000/. 

" The stone-quarries here are cu- 
rious. A shaft is sunk through the 
forest marble and rubble beds, and is 
then carried in every direction. The 
galleries, are sometimes of great 
extent, and from 20 to 50 ft. in height. 
The stone is cut with a saw, and 
blocks containing 200 cubic ft. are 
sometimes raised to the surface.** 
There are 3 quarries in Box Hill ; 
the lower one is subterranean, and 
of considerable size. The space 
quarried out varies from 12 to 20 
ft. between the side-walls or pillars 
left to support the roof. Into Box- 
field Quarry the workmen descend by 
shafts 100 ft. deep. The roof of the 
quarry is intersected by vertical 
cracks in a manner that appears ex- 
tremely dangerous to an observer 
unacquainted with the nature of the 
rock ; but these fissures have re- 
mained in the same condition for 20 
years, with the labourers working 
continually beneath them. 

lOlf Box Stat. On 1. are the 
church and village of Box, the former 
an Early Engl., Dec, and Perp. build- 
ing, with a central Perp. tower and 
spire. The vicarage garden contains 
a Roman pavement and other re- 
mains. The site is marked by some 
jofty poplars. 



Within reach of the stat. are 
several points of interest. N. are 
Cheyney Court, a mansion of ithe time 
of Eliz. or James I., with superb old 
chimney-pieces ; Coles Farm, built 
in 1645 ; and the little church of 
Ditteridge, a specimen of Norman 
and Elarly Engl., its doorway orna- 
mented with grotesque figures. 'E. 
is Hazelbury House, of Eliz. date ;- S. 
Chapel Plaster, probably Fley-stow 
(Sax.), playground or village green — 
" the Kirk on the green" — formerly a 
resting-place of pilgrims to the Abbey 
of Glastonbury, and in the last centy. 
the retreat of a notorious highway- 
man^-one John Baxter, hung on 
Claverton Down ; the farmhouse of 
Wormtvood, built in the 17th cent. ; 
and S, Wraxall, a manorhouse of the 
Longs, described in p. 21. W. is 
Shockerwick, seat of John Wiltshire, 
Esq., with a collection of pictures, 4 
by Gainsborough, including the Har- 
vest Waggon and a portrait of Quin 
the actor. 

About 1 m. beyond Box the rail- 
way enters the- county of Somerset, 
where the Avon comes winding from 
the beautiful valley of Claverton (p. 
171). The churches of Batheaston, 
Bathford, and Bathampton will be 
observed rt. and 1. as the traveller is 
hurried towards 

106} Bath Stat, (Rte. 27). 

ROUTE 2. 
Swindon to Cheltenham, by 

PURTON, CrICKLADE, AND MiNETY. 

(Great Western Railway,^ 

This branch connects the Great 
Western and Bristol and Birming- 
ham Railways — trunk lines which 
meet at Bristol. It runs to Glouces- 
ter 37, and to Cheltenham 44 m. 
from Swindon. 

77 (from London) Swindon Stat, 
(Rte. 1.) 

81 i Burton Stat, The village is 
situated on an eminence to the 1. 
In the church, which has a handsome 
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tower, are monuments of the Mas- 
kelynes, ancestors of Dr, Maake- 
lyne, astronomer-royal for nearly 50 
3'ear8y and projector of the Nautical 
Almanac, first published in 1 767. He 
was bom in London, 1732. His 
father lived at Purton. 

1. 1^ m. is Jimgabury Camp, and 2 
m. Lydiard Pari, the seat of Viscount 
Bolingbroke; rt., 3 m., in a flat 
country, 

Cricklade {Tmii: White Hart), a 
town of 2000 Inhab., situated on 
the Isist \Q^ m. from W. Crud- 
well, one of the sources of the 
Thames, and about as far from St. 
John's Bridge near Lechlade, the 
terminus of the river narigation. 
Cricklade is a place of great an- 
tiquity, being mentioned in an Anglo- 
Saxon charter as Crocgeldd. It 
stood on the Roman Ermin Street, 
which passed through this county 
from Spene near Newbury to Cii^ 
encester. In 1016 it was plundered 
by the Danes. Its churches, Down- 
Ampney, 2 m. N.; and the Camp 
of Castle Hill, 4 m. S.E., are the 
only points of interest. 

St, Sampson* 8 is a cruciform build- 
ing with pinnacled tower. It is in- 
ternally decorated with armorial 
shields, one charged with the *' bear 
and ragged staff" of the Earls of 
Warwick, and contains a curious 
clock and an aisle belonging to the 
Hadnors. Sir Walter Hungerford, 
in the reign of Henry VI., bestowed 
the advowson of this church on the 
dean and canons of Salisbury to assist 
them in repairing their celebrated 
spire. 

St, Mary's is an ancient structure, 
with a semicircular Norman arch 
between the nave and chancel, and 
a sculptured cross in the church- 
yard. 

Doum-Ampney, the property and oc- 
casional residence of Ix>rd Eliot, is 
situated on the border of the county, 
the gardens being partly in Glou- 
cestershire. Between the reigns of 
Richard II. and Charles I. it was a 



seat of the Hungerfords, and before 
that of the family of Villiers. The 
Great Hall, now a kitchen, bears date 
1537 ; and the gatehouse, said to hare 
been built by Sir Anthony Hunger- 
ford, is apparently of the age of Henxj 
VIII. Contiguous to the mansion is 
the church of Down-Ampney, in part 
the original Templar building, and 
containmg the tomb of a Crusader, 
Sir Nicholas de Villiers. who is re- 
presented in his armour by the side 
of his lady. His feet rest upon a 
lion, and on his arm is a shield 
bearing the cross of St. George and 
5 scallop-shells. The supposed date 
of this monument is 1294. 

N. of Cricklade is the canal which 
connects the Thames and Seyem 
(completed in 1789), and E. the 
N. Wilts canal, which joins the 
Wilts and Berks canal at Swindon. 

85i Minety Stat, 1. 5 m. Chart- 
ton, Park, seat of the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, and 7 m. the town 
of Malmesbury (Rte. 1). 

The parish of Minety is situated 
on some outlying acres of Gloucester- 
shire, islanded by Wiltshire, but the 
church and neighbouring houses 
belong to the hundred of Malmes- 
bury. S. and S.K of it is the district 
of Bradcn Forest, which once covered 
the greater part of N. Wiltshire. 
Bradon Pond, 1. of the road to 
Malmesbury, is the largest sheet of 
water in the county. 

From Minety the rail runs inward 
through an undulating country to- 
wards the border, near which it ex- 
tends an arm on the rt to Cirencester 
95 m., and then passes into Glou- 
cestershire at the Roman Fosse Way, 

ROUTE 3. 

Chippenham to Frome, bt Melk- 
SHAH, Trowbridge, Bradford, 
AND Westbdry (Salisbury.) 

( WUts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Railway,) 

93} (from London) Chippenham 
\ Stat, (Rte. 1.) Between Chippen-. 
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ham and Corsbam the flank of the 
chalk hills, which for many a mile 
has limited the view from the rail- 
way, turns abruptly towards the S., 
when the rail throws off a branch in 
the same direction. 

After leaving the main line the 
traveller may observe on the heights 
to the 1. Bowden Park and Spy Park^ 
and in the vale, by the side of the 
Avon, Laycock Abbey (p. 10). ^ m. 
beyond Laycock the railway crosses 
the Roman Julian Street from Bath to 
Marlborough. 

100 Melksham Stat. The town 
(Inns : King's Arms ; Bear) lies to 
the 1., on the old mail-coach road 
from liondon to Bath. It is seated 
on the rt. bank of the Avon, and on 
the Wilts and Berks canal, and gives 
name to the hundred in which it is 
situated. Although the census of 
1851 shows a decreasing population 
for this neighbourhood, Melksham is 
an active, busy town. Its inhabit- 
ants have erected by subscription 
a town-hall and market, at a cost 
of 3000/. ; and the workmen of the 
place are associated in a literary 
institution called the Mutual Im- 
provement Society f which has a good 
librar}', and is in flourishing circum- 
stances. The principal manufacture 
is that of cloth. 

Melksham can boast of consider- 
able antiquity. In Norman times it 
was a populous town, although sur- 
rounded by Melksham Forest, a fa- 
vourite scene of the hunting exploits 
of Edward I. At a later age it had 
evidently much declined in import- 
ance, as Leland has passed it without 
notice in his description of this 
neighbourhood. In 1841 the pop. 
of the district was 18,879; in 1851, 
18,806. Near the town a mineral 
spring, a sulphureous chalybeate, 
wells up from the beds of the Ox- 
ford clay, but it has fallen into 
disuse. 

The ckurch, dedicated to St. Mi- 
chael, is in part supposed to date 
from the 12th century, of which time 



its flat buttresses are said by Brittou 
to be characteristic. It is a cruci- 
form stone structure, with embattled 
tower rising from the transept. 

There are some interesting spots 
at a little distance from the town. 

Great Chaldfield, 3 m. W., is an 
almost perfect specimen of a manor* 
house of the time of Edward IV. 
" The hall, ?with its lancet windows 
and open roof of oak, the inner 
apartments with advancing oriels 
and radiated framework ceilings, 
still remain. The groined portal is 
uninjured, and the exterior walls re- 
tain their massive buttresses and fan- 
tastic heraldic terminals. The front 
opens on a square court, having on 
one side the farm and stable offices 
and gate-house, on the other the ch., 
with ample western window and 
gable belfry turret. A moat sur- 
rounds the whole, and includes the 
garden and bowling-green. It was 
the property of the Eyres, inherited 
from the Tropenells, who built it." 
Little Chaldfieldf further W., was ano- 
ther seat of the Eyres, and its manor- 
house bears the stamp of its Eliza- 
bethan date. S, Wraxall is described 
in p. 21. 

Laycock Abbey (Rte. 1) is 3 m. on 
the road to Chippenham. The hill 
which rises from it so abruptly 
commands one of the finest pros- 
pects in the county — a chequered 
expanse, " clad in colours of the air," 
which may remind the traveller of 
the views from the Sussex or Surrey 
Downs. These woodland heights, 
once included in the Forest of Melk' 
sham, are now the parks of Bowden 
(Captain Gladstone, R.N.) and Spy, 
ancient family seats which, with the 
" Great Wood " of Lord Lansdowne's 
extensive domain, form a sylvan dis- 
trict of most picturesque character, 
finely contrasted by the naked slopes 
of the chalk which are seen across 
an intervening valley. At the top of 
the hill is the old gatehouse of 

Spy Park (J. Bayntun Starky, 
Esq.), an interesting embattled struc* 
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tnre, first erected, according to the 
tradition, at Corsham, in the time 
of Henry VIII. The hoase was 
built aboat 1650 by the Bayntun 
family, after the destruction of Brom- 
ham House in 1645. It is of brick, 
and, with the exception of one room, 
of no great size, but it rests on the 
verge of a charming hill. Evelyn 
mentions it in his * Diary,' as '* like 
a long barn, seated on the precipice 
of an incomparable prospect.** This 
estate, in the reign of Charles II., was 
occasionally visited by the Earl of 
Rochester, celebrated for his wit and 
poetical talent, but more notorious 
for his profligacy — " the man whom 
the Muses loved to inspire, but were 
ashamed to avow/' The Roman 
road from Bath to London crosses 
the park. If bound to Bromham the 
stranger will find a delightful path to 
that village just below the gatehouse. 
It runs across the fields, behind the 
mansion of Spy, and by the hamlet 
of Chitway : the distance about 2 m. 
Bromham can be visited either 
from Melksham or Devizes, being 
equidistant (4 m.) from these towns. 
It consists of a group of cottages, 
individually most picturesque (parti- 
cularly a hostel called the Grey- 
hound), and of a curious old church, 
one of the most beautiful specimens 
of Dec. architecture in the county. 
It is a spired building, richly sculp- 
tured, especially at the E. end, which 
terminates in a chapel, apparently 
of the same date and by tne same 
hand as that appended to the neigh- 
bouring church of St. John at De- 
vizes. This chapel contains the 
monumental effigies, pennons, and 
rusty armour of the Bayntuns, in 
times bygone manorial lords of 
Bromham ; the chancel an alabaster 
tomb and effigy of one of the Beau- 
champ family, and a tablet to Henry 
Season, M.D., author of an almanac 
hich he whimsically entitled 
'iason on the Seasons ; ' and the 
rchyard the grave of Thomas 
re, the poet, who died 1852 at his 



residence, Sloperton Cottage, between 
Bromham and Chitway. 

Bromham in the time of fklward 
the Confessor was the lordship of 
Earl Harold. In the reign of Hen'. 
VI. it belonged to William Beau- 
champ, Lord St. Amand, and from 
the son of that nobleman it passed to 
the Bayntuns. 

1 m. N. of Bromham is the sup- 
posed Roman station of Verlucio. It 
is situated on the Julian-street, which 
ran by Bath and Marlborough, and 
whose vicinity is indicated by such 
names as ffawkstreet and Nether-street, 
Nonesuch Park is a pretty spot near 
this village. 

Seend manor-house, 3 m. S. E. of 
Melksham, is now a seat of the 
Awdrys (p. 71). 

105^ Trowbridge Stat., from which 
branches (first opened in 1857) run 
rt. and 1. to Bath and Devizes. That 
to Bath is about 8 m. in length, and 
completes almost a direct line on the 
broad gauge between Bristol and 
Salisbury, and Bath and Weymouth. 

Trowbridge {Inn : George) is an old, 
irregular, populous town on a rockj 
hill sloping to the river Biss, a tri- 
butary to the Avon. It enjoys a 
reputation for its cloth manufac- 
ture, which was first established in 
the reign of Hen. VIII. Leland, 
the authority for that period, says 
" Thoroughbridge flourisheth by dra- 
pery." It contains 11,000 Inhab. 

Trowbridge, like many of our 
country towns, was first built around 
a castle, which, during the Norman 
period, rested its heavy walls on an 
eminence now called Court Hill, 
Little, however, is known of this 
ancient stronghold, and there are 
now no remains on which we niight 
trace the shadows of events. The 
moat alone has been preserved to our 
times. The first notice of Trow- 
bridge Castle occurs in the reign of 
Stephen, when, the place being in the 
possession of the Empress Maud, it 
was besieged and taken by the king. 
We find it next mentioned in the 
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chronicle of Edw. III., as held at 
that time by John of Gaunt, and 
some say rebuilt by him. After this 
comes a long dark interval, during 
which old Time was probably busy 
on the walls, for by the next gleam 
of light w^ find them in ruins. This 
was m the reign of Hen. VIII., but 
how long they had lain so we have 
no means of knowing. The name 
Trowbridge has been derived by 
some etymologists from the position 
of the infant town by the Castle 
drawbridge, Camden, however, calls 
the place Trubridge ; Gough, Trol- 
bridge ; and Leland, Thorough- 
bridge. The distance from Salisbury 
is 28 m., from Bath 10 m. 

The church (St. James's) though 
styled the New Church, dates from 
the 14th century. It contains a fine 
old font, and from the year 1814 to 
1832 was the living of the Rev. 
George GrcMe^ the poet, who now 
lies in the chancel, under a monu- 
ment by Baily, erected by a pa- 
rish 'subscription. Crabbe spent a 
lusty old age at Trowbridge, and 
was in the habit of rambling for 
hours together, hammer in hand, 
among the quarries near the town. 

Rood Ashton, about 2 m. S.E., is the 
seat of Walter Long, Esq., one of 
the members for N. Wilts. The til- 
lage oi Steeple Ashton, some 3 m. in a 
similar direction, has an interesting 
church, erected between 1480 and 
1500, at the cost of Robert Long, a 
clothier, and Edith his wife ; the S. 
aisle at the cost of Walter Lucas, also 
a clothier, and Maud his wife. The 
** spired steeple*' mentioned by Le- 
laud was overthrown by lightning in 
the summer of 1670, 

The ruin of Farleigh Castle (Rte. 
27), an ancient stronghold of the 
Hungerfords,. is about 5 m. W. 

Bradford (^Inn: Swan), the first 
Stat, on the line to Bath, was formerly 
the seat of an important woollen ma- 
nufacture, but as such has been long 
on the decline, its clothiers having 
deserted it for Trowbridge, and for 



the coal-field of the West Riding. 
Leland has described it as " standing 
by clooth-making ;" but its once 
numerous factories are now reduced 
to six. It is, however, a large town, 
built in the hollow and on the slopes 
of the Avon valley , partly in terraces 
facing the S. It is in a pretty situa- 
tion, encompassed by h^ls. 

There are many curious old houses 
in Bradford, and the principal ** sight" 
in the place is one called the Duke's 
House^ formerly a residence of the 
Pierreponts, Dukes of Kingston, into 
whose possession it passed from the 
family who built it, the Halls, rich 
clothiers here in the times of James I. 
It is entirely of stone, full of windows 
like a lantern, and was perhaps by the 
hand of the architect of Longleat. 
It has been most carefully restored 
by its owner Mr. Moulton. On the 
S. side of the river are a bam and 
some farm-buildings of the I4th cen- 
tury; on the bridge, an ancient cAope/ 
of St. Lawrence^ now a lock-up prison ; 
towards Winsley, a house of compara- 
tively modern date, but interesting 
as a work of Wood, the celebrated 
architect of Bath ; and at 

S, Wraxallj on the road to Cor- 
sham, the manor-house of the Longs, 
a very perfect and beautiful specimen 
of the domestic buildings of our 
ancestors ; the hall dating from the 
beginning of the 15th cent.; the 
drawing-room an addition of the 
time of Eliz., and remarkable for 
its rich decorations, particularly its 
ceiling, and its chimney-piece sup- 
ported by caryatides. An avenue of 
beech-trees leads from this old 
mansion to Monkton Farleigh, and 
to the clump called the Farleigh 
Beeches f a splendid point of view. 

The church (Holy Trinity) contains 
monuments of the Methuens, among 
them that of the negociator of the 
treaty which bears the family name. 
The font is Perp. On the N. side 
of the chancel, separated by the 
road, is a very remarkable and inte- 
resting building, perhaps one of tiie 
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mcst remarkable in England. It is 
now used as the Free-school, but is 
in fact a small church, probably the 
church of the abbey which formerly 
stood here, of which Aldhelm, the 
founder of Malmesbury Abbey, was 
also the founder and Abbot. This 
small church is entire, consisting of a 
chancel, nave, and N. porch, it was 
probably ruii^ with the rest of the 
abbey buildings in the year 1003, 
when Sweyn laid waste to Wiltshire. 
This little church deserves the espe- 
cial notice of travellers and antiqua- 
ries, who should also not overlook 
two very ancient figures of angels on 
the porch of the master's house ad- 
joining. These were lately disco- 
vered in the wall over the chancel 
arch. 

On the summit of Tory Sill are 
ruins of a chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, built just above the 
spring which supplies the town with 
water. 3 m. S. W., on the road to Far- 
leigh Castle, is the village of West- 
wood, with a very pretty church, ex- 
hibiting features of archseological in- 
terest m its tower, chantry roof, 
oaken seats, and stained glass. 

Woolley House, ^ m. E., is the seat 
of the Baskervilles. Turley House, 
N., was a residence of EdnuM Burke, 

In the neigbourhood of the town 
are many pleasant valleys, embo- 
somed in lofty hills — that of the 
AwMy with its verdant meads, and 
Avon Cliff Quarries rich in fossils, its 
winding river and prim canal, the 
former spanned by the frequent aque- 
duct ; the valley of Freshford, with 
its rural village, long the residence 
of Sir William Napier, who here 
•wrote his History of the Peninsular 
War ; and that of Midford, more dis- 
tant, leading to Dunkerton and to 
the busy coalfield of Radstoke. A 
short ride by railway (or the path 
by the canal) will bring you to 
Freshford, Limpley Stoke, or Claverton, 
hree of the prettiest spots in the 

von valley. In Claverton church- 



yard lies Ealph Allen, the AUworthy 
of Tom Jones; and adjoining the 
road are ancient terraces, remains 
of an Elizabethan mansion of the 
Bassetts; and on the brow of the 
hill Claverton Manor, the seat of 
George Vivian, Esq., now occupied 
by Rt. Hon. Jas. Wilson, the house 
by Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, com- 
manding the fine valley of the Avon, 
and enriched by a gallery of pic- 
tures, chiefly of the Italian, Spanish, 
Grerman, and English schools (see p. 
170). 

The Avon valley and its branches 
present many examples of the sub- 
sidence of the strata. On the hills 
bounding the 1. bank of the river the 
effect of landslips may be observed 
in the inferior oolite, and from the 
commanding eminence of Hampton 
Rocks*' the spectator beholds below 
him rugged masses of great oolite, 
which, having slipped from the cap 
of the hill, now lie in picturesque 
confusion among the trees. 

Farleigh Castle, 3 m., and Hinton 
Abbey, 4 m., are other interesting . 
places which may be visited from 
Bradford. The best way is by rail to 
Freshford. Farleigh is 2 m. from the 
station, and the abbey ruins about 1 
by a pretty path through the fields. 

Bath is 7 m. distant, and the 
main road to it passes, on 1. Warley, 
the castellated mansion of the 
Skrines, beautifully situated below 
the hanging woods of Monkton Far- 
leigh Down ; on the rt., Monkton Far^ 
leigh, seat of the late Wade Brown, 
Esq., occupying the site and built from 
the ruins of a priory of Cluniac monks. 

Bradford means broad ford; braden, 
Saxon. It has considerable claims to 
historic notice, as has been shown 
by the present vicar. Dunstan was 
here elected Bishop of Worcester; 
and in the neighbourhood Cenwalph, 
king of the West &ucons, defeated 
his rebellious subjects under Cuthred 
in the year 652. 

109^ Westbvry Stat,, where a line 
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passes off on the 1. to Salisbury, 
Southampton, &c. Westbury {Inns : 
Lopes Arms ; White Lion ; Crown), 
probably so named from its posi- 
tion under the western declivity of 
Salisbury Plain, is an ancient but 
now insignificant town, once^ but no 
longer, busy in the cloth mamifac- 
tore. It is situated on the small 
stream of the Were, at the foot of the 
chalk hills, particularly of Westbury 
Down, which rises to the height of 
775 ft. above the sea. It was early 
incorporated, and returned 2 M.P.'s 
before the Eeform Bill, but that 
measure reduced the number of its 
members to one. In 1766 it was 
represented by Sir William Black- 
stone, the celebrated lawyer. Bryan 
Edwcirdsj the historian of the West 
Indies, was bom in the vicinity of 
Westbury, at Charlcott, formerly the 
manor-house of the Mauduyts, and 
purchased by his father. From Salis- 
bury, Westbury is 26 m., from War- 
minster 4. In itself it contains little 
to interest the traveller, but it is 
within reach of Longleat, of the 
camps of Scratchbury and Battles- 
bury above Warminster, of the camp 
and White Horse at Bratton, and of 
the church of Edington. Its own 

Church is a fine building, dedicated 
to All Saints, and erected in the 13th 
century — at least the chancel, which 
is the oldest part of it. This contains 
the monument of Sir James Ley, 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Treasurer, 
and President of the Council in 
1629— 

** That good Eari, once Preeident 
Of England's Council and her Treasury." 

Milton, 

He was created Baron Ley, of 
Ley in Devon, by James I., and 
Earl of Marlborough by Charles I. 

Some traces of the ancient in- 
habitants may be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. At Leigh, a village to 
the S., a moated site, called the 
Palace Garden, is pointed out by tra- 
dition as the residence of one of our 
Anglo-Saxon kings ; and in a field, 



known as the Ham, in the vicinity 
of the railway stat., many remains 
of Roman pottery and coins have 
been discovered. Brook, further to 
the N.W., was the seat of the 
Pavelys, lords of Westbury at a later 
period. It derived its name from a 
small stream which runs past it to- 
wards the Avon ; and " in its turn," 
says Camden, ** Brook gave the title 
of Baron to Robert Willoughby, who, 
on account of his descent from the 
Pavelys by the family of Cheney, 
was advanced to it by King Henry 
VII., with whom he was a special 
favourite." To this may be added 
that it also gave title to the Earls of 
Brooke and Warwick, by descent 
through Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
and coheir of Lord Willoughby de 
Broke the 2nd baron, and wife of 
Sir Fulke Greville. 

Bratton Castle crowns a hill about 
2 m. E. It is an irregularly shaped 
camp of 23 acres, formed in part by 
a double rampart, in some places 36 
ft. high. According to Camden, 
Gibson, Gough, and Hoare, it was the 
entrenchment to which Guthrun the 
Dane retired after his decisive defeat 
by Alfred in the battle of Ethandune 
(Edington, 1 m. off) ; and there is 
a tradition that the Danes were 
posted in the little valley, thence 
called Dane Leys, situated under the 
hill. Milner, however, has laid the 
scene of this fight at Heddington, 
near Devizes ; and Whitaker, on 
Yatton, or Eaton Down, where a 
Slaughterford on a branch of the 
Avon would seem to record some 
bloody event. This victory secured 
to- Alfred, who had been previously 
a fugitive in the Isle of Athelney, a 
firm seat upon the throne. He had 
compelled the Danes to surrender at 
discretion, but he treated them in a 
wise and generous spirit, and not 
only granted them their lives, but 
allowed them, on condition of em- 
bracing Christianity, to retire into 
East Anglia and Northumberland, 
and to settle in those districts which 
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their own ravages had depopalated. 
Below the camp, on the S. slope of 
the hill, is the figure of a colossal 
White Horse, formed by excoriating 
the turf— originally a rude design, 
and perchance (as long credited by 
enthusiastic antiquaries) a record of 
Alfred's victory, bat it was remo- 
delled in 1778. The white horse was 
the Saxon standard, and is still borne 
on the coat armour of our Hano- 
Terian kings. 

Edingtouy 1 m. from Bratton Castle, 
and 3 from Westbury, is interesting 
for \\& priory-chvrch, a structure of the 
14th century, and a most valuable 
illustration of that date (Transition) 
when the Decorated was combined 
with, and yielding place to, the Per- 
pendicular. It was built by Bishop 
Edington, a native of this parish, 
who immediately preceded William 
of Wickham in the see of Winches- 
ter, and commenced the restoration 
of that cathedral carried on by his 
successor. It contains monuments of 
Sir Edw. Lewys and lady, temp.Chas. 
I., and of Sir Simon Taylor by Chan- 
trey » At the time of the Dissolution 
the priory belonged to a body of 
monks of the order of Bonhommes, 
and was granted to Lord Seymour of 
Sudeley, the Protector's brother. On* 
his fall it was re-granted to Earl 
Poulett, first Marquis of Winchester, 
then Lord Treasurer, from whom it 
passed to the Dukes of Bolton. It is 
now the property of S. Watson Tay- 
lor, Esq. In Jack Cade's rebellion 
Ayscough Bishop of Salisbury was 
dragged from the altar of the church, 
and stoned to death on the neigh- 
bouring hill. 

Maver House , near Westbury, is a 
seat of Sir Massey Lopes, Bart. 

About 6 m. E. is Erie Stoke Park, 
the property of Simon Watson Tay- 
lor, Esq. ; 1 m. N., Heywood House, 
seat of the Ludlows, built in the reign 
of James I. by Lord Ley, afterwards 
Earl of Marlborough ; li m. S. i>i7- 
ton Court, Colonel Phipps ; and 6 m. 
S., the splendid park and mansion of 



Longleai, Marquis of Bath (shown 
Wednesdays and Fridays). Above 
Warminster are the entrenchments 
of Scratchbury and Battlesbury, and 
between that town and Longleat 
the eminence of Cley Hill, on which 
Alfred is supposed to have rested on 
his way to Edington. 
115i JFhme(B.te. 28). 

ROUTE 4. 

Faringdon to Swindon, by High- 
worth, 

The road from Faringdon in Berk- 
shire to the border of Wiltshire passes 
Qoleshill House, seat of the Earl of 
Radnor, built 1650, one of Inigo 
Jones's latest and least altered works. 
The adjoining church contains a mo- 
nument, by Rysbrach, to one of the 
Bouveries, and some marble effigies 
of the Pleydells and Pratts, Lord 
Radnor's maternal ancestors. It has 
a handsome Perp. tower, an excellent 
W. door, and in the nave some late 
Norman and good Dec. architecture. 
In the Bouverie aisle window are a 
pedigree of the family and a view of 
Coleshill in coloured glass. 

Highworth {Inn: King and Queen). 
This is an old town, on a hill, com- 
manding views over the counties of 
Gloucester, Berks, and Wilts. The 
church (St. Michael's) may interest 
the stranger by its antiquity. It is 
on an elevated site, like most of the 
edifices dedicated to the archangel, 
and contains monuments of the 
Warnefords of Wameford Place, near 
Sevenhampton. K of the town is a 
pretty village, called Hannington, 
built in the form of a Y ; and 2 m. 
W., Blunsdon Castle Hill, so named 
from a camp generally attributed to 
the Romans. Highworth is 40 m. 
from Salisbury, and 6 from Faring- 
don and Swindon. 

2 rt. Stanton House, Rev. J. A. 
Trenchard. 

li Stratton St, Margaret's, on the 
Roman road called the Erminstreet, 

2i Swindon (Rte. 1). 
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ROUTE 5. 

Swindon to Salisbury, by Marl- 
borough, AVEBURY, SiLSBURY, SA- 

VERNAKE Forest, Stonehenge, 
Wilton, Longford Castle. 

Swindon (Rte. 1). Mail every night. 
A stranger should notice at Swindon 
the stone-quarries J and the view from 
the back of the Goddard Arms. 

Two roads run from Swindon to 
Marlborough, the old and the new, 
both about 1 1 m. The former crosses 
a wild hilly district, and is a rough 
one for carriages ; the latter is the 
coach-road, and runs most of the dis- 
tance through a valley. One on foot, 
bound to Marlborough by the old 
road, can shorten the way by pursu- 
ing the new road as far as the turn- 
pike, where he will turn into a green 
lane, floored withBagshot sandstone, 
which will lead him to the old road 
at Burdrop Park (J. J. Galley, Esq.). 
He will there find himself in a high 
open country, in view of the greater 
part of N. Wiltshire, and of Swindon 
crowning an outlying eminence. 

Proceeding towards Marlborough, 
he should^ glance about him at the 
following points. 

3 Where the road' approaches a 
crescent of hills, some 10 m. from 
horn to horn, roughened rt. and 1. by 
the prominent camps of Barhury and 
Liddington Castle. The hills are un- 
enclosed,' and bare of trees, with the 
exception of some beech-clumps, 
mere dots on the landscape. 

1 Burdrop Bacecourse. Here the 
road has reached the crescent, and 
climbs a formidable hill. You should 
diverge to the rt. by ascending the 
turfy down to 

Barhury. This is a large camp, in 
excellent preservation. It is nearly 
circular, and girdled by a double 
ring of ditch and rampart ; the 
inner very strong, the massive ram- 
part sloping full 50 ft. to the bot- 
tom of the ditch. The entrances 
are E. and W., and the diam. of 
the area 2000 ft. Barbury, in 556, 

[W.D.^S.] 



was the scene of an obstinate and 
sanguinary action between the Bri- 
tons and the Saxons under Cynric. 
The savage warriors fought from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, when 
victory declared for the Saxons, and 
the camp was stormed. This de'feat 
was decisive of the fate of Wiltshire, 
which became a province of Wessex, 

2 Here the traveller has reached 
the culminating point of the road, in 
a country wild and lonely. Around 
him are the grassy sides of the 
hills, down which he may trace 
the long descent to Marlborough, 
and at a little distance the planta- 
tions of Rockley House (rt.), seat 
of the late Sir John Smith, and now 
of Mr. Tanner, to the W. of which 
lies a stony valley, called Temple 
Bottom, containing the remains of a 
cromlech. In* about 3 m. the tra- 
veller arrives at Marlborough Race- 
course immediately above the town. 

On the new road from Swindon 
may be noticed — 

1 rt. a reservoir of the Wilts and 
Berks canal, a sheet of water nearly 
1 m. in length. 

2 On a hill to the 1. the church of 
Wanhoroughy remarkable for having 
a spire at one end and a tower at the 
other. This peculiarity has given 
rise to a village tradition, that the 
church was erected by two maiden 
ladies, who, unable to agree whether 
it should have a tower or a spire, 
decided the matter by building both. 
It is a plausible story, but libellous 
on the ladies, as to the wall of the 
tower is affixed a tablet by which 
prayers are demanded for the soul of 
Philip Poltou, Archdeacon of Glou- 
cester, for those of his father^ mother, 
brother, and sister, and of all others 
who contributed to build this cam- 
panile. This tablet is dated from 
the reign of Edward IV. 

2 Red House, Here our route 
crosses the Ridge Way, an old British 
road running N.E. into Berkshire. 
1. rises 

Badbury or Liddington Castle^ a 

c 
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British entrenchment, where^ in the 
year 520, King Arthur, with his 
chivalry of the round table, defeated 
the Saxons under their famous leader 
Cerdic. The Tictory was decisive, 
and completed, says Whi taker, ** the 
circle of Arthur's military glories." 

6 Marlboroftgh (Inns: Ailesbury 
Arms; Castle and Ball; Angel), an old- 
fashioned town, pleasantly situated in 
a valley of the chalk range, on the 
river Zennef and thegreatBath road. It 
is an agricultural place, distinguished 
for the excellence of its market ; but 
as its prosperity much depended on 
a stream of tramc, it is now suffering 
by the diversion of this fertilising 
current by the railway. The Romans 
had a station here, caJled Cunetioy on 
Forest Hill, the site of which is now 
Folly Farm ; but Marlborough can- 
not date its origin so far back. It 
was, however, a place of some im- 
portance soon after the Conquest ; 
tienry III. resided in its castle, and 
the ** statutes of Marlbridge " have 
handed down the memory of the 
parliament which was held here by 
that monarch in 1267. The name 
is supposed to be derived from the 
marl or chalk hills in which the town 
lies embedded. The nearest railway- 
station, Hungerford, is 10 m. distant, 
Swindon 1 1 , Andover 2 1 , Salisbury 27. 

Marlborough is well known to 
sportsmen as a central point in a 
coursing country. Matches are run, 
in particular, on Ashdowny near Lam- 
bourn, and the clumps of trees which 
offend the eye by forming dots on 
the landscape are planted with the 
view of sheltering the hare ; the ob- 
ject of the sportsman being the run- 
ning of the dogs rather than the 
capture of poor puss. The unin- 
itiated may here gain some insight 
into the mysteries of training these 
animals, and into the off-hand mode 
of dealing with young dogs which 
disgrace themselves on the trial-day. 
To judge a good greyhound by the 
shape they should call to mind the 
proverbial doggrel — 



** A head like a snake, a neck like a drake, 
A back like a beam, a belly like a bream, 
A foot like a cat. a tail Like a rat." 

The angler may enjoy himself on 
the banks of 

'* The Kenntt swift, for silver eels renowu'd ;" 

but equally famous for trout, the 
fishing near Hungerford being con- 
sidered equal to that of any other 
river in England. It is strictly pre- 
served. Among the natives of Marl- 
borough were Henry Sachcterell, the 
political divine, 

** th« sentinel 
Who loudest rang his pulpit 'larum-bell " 

Wordsworth- 
Sir Michael Foster ^ the lawyer ; and 
Walter Harte, the poet, friend of 
Pope, and biographer of Gustavus 
Adolphus, 1707. 

Marlborough has some other asso- 
ciations in connection with eminent 
men. In the parsonage house, when 
on a journey from Bath, died Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury^ Lord High 
Treasurer to James I., 1612. At a 
later time the poet Thomson was a 
frequent visitor here, at the mansion 
of the Elarl and Countess of Hertford, 
afterwards Duke and Duchess of 
Somerset, and here he wrote his 
* Spring,' which he dedicated to the 
Countess, soliciting her 

" to listen to the song 
Which thy own season paints." 

Again in 1767 this town was for a 
time the quarters of the great Lord 
Chatham, who had been attacked by 
the gout on his road to London. 
" When he reached the Castle Inn," 
runs the story, " he stopped, shut 
himself up in his room, and re- 
mained there some weeks. Every- 
body who travelled that road was 
amazed by the number of his at- 
tendants. Footmen and grooms, 
dressed in his family livery, filled 
the whole inn, though one of the 
largest in England, and swarmed in 
the streets of the little town. The 
truth was that the invalid had in- 
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sisted that, daring his stay, all the 
waiters and stable-boys of the * Cas- 
tle ' should wear his livery.** 

In the Eebellion Marlborough was 
stormed and partly burnt by the 
royalists under Wilmot, 1642, when 
John Franklin, the popular member, 
and several of the townsmen were 
sent prisoners to Oxford. In the 
following year the King and Prince 
Rupert defeated the Earl of Essex on 
Aldboum Chace ; and in the spring 
of 1644 Charles reviewed his army 
on the same ground, being quartered 
for the time at Marlborough Castle, 
then the residence of Lord Seymour. 

The principal things to be noticed 
in Marlborough are some Old Housesy 
the College, and a White Horse, on the 
Calne road. In the neighbourhood 
are objects'of interest to engage th6 
traveller 3 or 4 days, viz. : — 

1. A cromlech, known as the PeviTs 
Deny the so-called barrow of Silhury 
Hillj and the remains of the great 
serpent Temple of Avebury, 

2. Martensell Hill and the Wans- 
dyke. 

3. Savemake Forest and Tottenham. 

4. Littlecot. 

These require a full description, 
but first the stranger should be in- 
troduced to the High-street. This 
forms an airy broadway, very suit- 
able for a market or fair, and is ter- 
minated on the W. by the Church of 
St. Peter and Marlborough College, on 
the E. by the Toum Hall and Church 
of St. Mary. St. Mary's has an an- 
cient tower, the entrance ornamented 
with a zigzag moulding; and the 
Town Hall bears the dates 1653, 
1793. On the N. side of the street 
are several old houses with picturesque 
gables, carved timbers, and scaly 
coats of tile-work, the more interest- 
ing because no glaring novelties in- 
trude among them. 

Marlborough College is a handsome 
structure of red brick, occupying the 
site of the castle. The central part 
of it is of considerable age, being a 
remnant of the Great House, built by 



Sir Francis Seymour, the grandson 
of the Protector, created Baron Sey- 
mour by Charles I. during the Re- 
bellion. In 1643, however, his man- 
sion was held by Sir Nevile Poole for 
the Parliament. In the following 
year it afforded quarters to Charles I, 
and his stalF, and after the Restora- 
tion to Charles II. and his Queen, 
who, in a progress to the west, were 
here received in great state by Lord 
Seymour. Early in the 18th cent, it 
was the residence of the Earl and 
Countess of Hertford, and the hos- 
pitable resort of Thomson, Pope, Dr. 
Watts, and other literary characters ; 
and, on the death of the Countess, it 
undirwent a change into the Castle 
Inn, one of the best on the old Bath 
road in the days of coaching. To 
this ancient house wings and other 
appendages have been added, and, 
apart from it, has been built a large 
chapel of stone. About 500 boys are 
educated at this school, the founda- 
tion being limited to the sons of the 
clergy. In the College garden re- 
mains the mound of the keep and only 
vestige of Marlborough Castle, which, 
founded in the reign of Henry I., by 
the bold Bishop Roger of Salisbury, 
was an important place during the 
wars of the Barons. It was captured 
by Stephen, seized by John, but ho- 
noured as a royal residence by Henry 
III. and his court. Of the date or 
reason of its destruction nothing is 
known save that they had occurred 
before Camden wrote his * Britannia.' 
The principal entrance to the Col- 
lege is from the Calne road, and 
beyond it is seen the figure of a 
white horse, in a trotting attitude, cut 
on the chaiky slope of the valley. It 
is the work of no Celt or Saxon, but 
of some modern schoolboys, who had 
seen the white horses of Cherhill and 
Bratton. 

The DevWsDen, Avebury, and Silbury 
Hill, may be placed together as objects 
for a day's excursion from Marlbo- 
rough. The first lies to the rt. of the 
carriage-road to Avebury, but directly 

c2 
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in the path of one on foot, at least 
that which he is advised to parsae. 
The distance to Avebury is 6 m. The 
traveller leaves the town by the 
Calne and Devizes road, and at 
If m. from Marlboroagh has the en- 
trance to Clatford Bottom on his rt., 
through a gate opposite the farm- 
house of Clatford; | m. up this 
winding vale is the cromlech called 
the DeviVs Den, i. e. the Devil's house 
or cave. It is about 10 ft. high, con-- 
sistin^ of a slab stone supported on 
2 apright blocks, the. remnant of 4 
which originally propped the impost, 
and formed a sort of cave, whence 
the name. It is considered a Druidic 
monument, bearing a relation t(#the 
neighbouring temple of Avebury, and 
perhaps marks the burial-place of 
some once famous priest or chief- 
tain, but more probably it was the 
sepulchre of a family. Proceeding 
up the valley the traveller will soon 
find himself entangled among bould- 
ers of sarsen, or silicious sandstone, 
which extend for upwards of a mile, 
and present one of the most remark- 
able geological phenomenain the coun- 
try. He will thread this labyrinth 
of grey stones, and, having passed a 
ride from the Marlborough race- 
course, which crosses the vale ob- 
liquely, ascend the hill on the 1., and 
steer direct for Avebury. The vant- 
age ground of this hill will afford 
him an excellent view not only of 
the surrounding country, but of the 
interesting spot he is approaching. 
He will look upon an extensive basin, 
begirt by a circle of barrows, and 
containing in the centre, within a 
grassy ring or rampart, the remains 
of the great serpent temple and the 
modern village of Avebury ; and 
towards the S., upon the culminating 
ridge of the Marlborough Downs, 
sweeping from Bowood to Savernake, 
and scored by a long waved line 
marking the course of the Belgic 
►oiindary, the Wansdyke. 

Avebury or Abury is wholly built 
'rom the ruins of the ancient temple. 



It occupies an area of 28 acres, once 
partitioned into circular spaces by 
Druidic stones, now cut into quad- 
rants byroads from the four cardinal 
points, but still girt by the original 
earthed mound and ditch. It is 
circled again at a distance of ^ m. 
by an irregular belt of Celtic bar- 
rows, many of large size and sharp 
symmetrical outline. 

The church is situated outside the 
earthen ring or rampart. It is an 
ancient building of flint and stone, 
internally modernised, but retaining 
a curious Norman font, and an en- 
trc:nce-arch ornamented with a zig- 
zag moulding. Adjoining it is Ave- 
bury ffotise, the parsonage. 

The stranger should obtain a ge- 
neral view of Avebury from the 
rampart, which is about 50 ft. high 
from the fosse, and little injured 
except near the church, where it is 
levelled. He will be probably much 
impressed by the singularity of a 
scene so unlike any other that he 
can have witnessed — the earthen 
ring, the vast Druidic stones, and 
Silbury, that wonder of the county, 
a hill m size, but in shape so strange 
and artificial. Of the circles which 
formed the temple the remains now 
consist of about a dozen stones, 
scattered at wide intervals through the 
grassy paddocks, in which they seem 
strangely out of place. A group of 
4 at the entrance from Marlborough 
are the most remarkable. Upwards 
of 600 have been destroyed, and 
their broken fragments now form 
the roads, the cottages, and the 
hedges. It may be truly said that 
even their ruins have perished. 

Avebury was first described by 
Stukeley ; and at the time when he 
commenced his survey, about 1740, 
its plan cx>uld be traced. The area 
was enclosed by a rampart and ditch, 
the ditch being inside the rampart. 
Within the ditch was a circle such 
as ^ants might have formed, con- 
sisting of 100 rough, enormous 
stones fixed upright in the ground 
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at interyals of 27 ft. Its diam. was 
no less than f m. In the enclo- 
sure thus formed were 2 double con- 
centric circles. The outer circles of 
each of these consisted of 30 stones, 
the inner of 12, enclosing in the one 
a single block 20 ft. high ; in the 
other a group of 3 placed in triangu- 
lar order. Such was the temple. 
The avenues which led to it ex- 
tended 2 m. in length, and were each 
formed of 100 stones arranged in 
double lines. The one came from 
the S.W. (Beckhampton), and com- 
menced with a single stone, the 
other from the S.E. (Overton), where 
it began with a double concentric 
circle. With the exception of a 
couple of blocks near Beckhampton, 
they are now destroyed. It was 
Stukeley's opinion that they repre- 
sented the serpent, the symbol of 
the sun. 

Of the origin of Avebury nothing 
certain is known; but antiquaries 
are agreed that it was of much earlier 
date than that of the trilithons of 
Stonehenge. The rough unhewn 
surfaces and primitive arrangement 
of the stones were proof of high anti- 
quity. The structure differed essen- 
tiaMy from the simple Druid circles 
common in Cornwall, but was evi- 
dently designed for religious, or at 
least purposes distinct from those of 
war, by the circumstance of the ditch 
being inside the vallum. Stukeley 
pronounces it a Druid temple — in- 
deed, ^* the great cathedral, the chief 
metropoliticueil or patriarchal temple 
of the island;" while others con- 
sider that it might also have been 
used as a place of meeting by na- 
tional councils. A bold hypothesis 
has been adduced by Mr. Duke, in 
his *Druidical Temples of Wilt- 
shire.' He contends that our rude 
forefathers delineated on the Wilt- 
shire downs a planetarium or sta- 
tionary orrery, in which the sun and 
planets were represented on a meri- 
dional line from N. to S., a position 
from which the ancients believed the 



planets had started in the beginning 
of time, and to which they would 
return on the completion of the 
cycle of cycles, or magnus annus, 
when the world was to end. Under 
this view he considere that the earth, 
then regarded as the centre of the 
universe, was represented by Silbury 
Hill; the Sun and Moon by the 
circles of Abury (Abirty Phoenician 
or Hebrew, the Mighty Ones) ; the 
Ecliptic by the avenues, or serpent ; 
Venus by a stone circle at Winter- 
bourne Bassett ; Mercury by Walk- 
er's Hill; Mars by an earthwork 
at Marden, in the Vale of Pewsey ; 
Jupiter by Casterley camp, on the 
edge of Salisbury Plain ; and, lastly, 
Saturn, by the celebrated monument 
of Stonehenge. These works are 
admitted "by antiquaries to have been 
erected for religious purposes. They 
are also situated on a line running 
N. and S., and at distances from each 
other which, if accidental, bear a 
curious relation to those of the 
planets. Our author also remarks, 
that the stones at Abury represented 
either numerical or astronomical 
cycles, the former being compounded 
of the mystic four, or tetragram- 
maton,- sacred as the number of 
letters by which the name of the 
Supreme Being was expressed in 
early languages. Thus the 100 
stones of t£e bounding ring were 4 
twenty-five times repeated, and the 
400 of the avenue 100 four times 
repeated ; whilst the 30 of the outer 
ring of each double circle represented 
the Lunar cycle, or days of the 
month; and the 12 of the inner 
the cycW or months of the year. 
"Thus," says Mr. Duke, "was 
formed a standing almanac, enabling 
the priest to reckon the passing day, 
and to observe the religious festivals 
as they arose in the perpetual and 
ever- flowing course of time." For a 
full account of Avebury, and a com- 
plete epitome of all that is at present 
known on the subject, the reader is 
referred to a paper by Mr. Longr 
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in the Wiltshire Magazine, No. 
XII. 

Silbunf Hill rises from the valley 
of the Kennet, about a mile S.S.E. 
of Avebury church. It is truly, as 
its Saxon name expresses, a*'mar- 
Tellous hill," so exact are its geome- 
trical proportions, so huge its size. 
In shape a cone flattened at the 
top, it covers upwards of 5 acres, 
its contents being estimated at 
13,558,809 cubic ft. Its sides slope 
at an angle of about 35° ; its height 
is 135 ft. — nearly equal to that of St. 
MicbaeFs Mount on the coast of 
Cornwall; its diam., measured at 
the base, 500 ft., at the top 165 ft.— 
that of the area of Stonehenge. It 
has been calculated that to raise 
such a mound in our days would 
cost no less a sum than 20,000/. 
With respect to the character of this 
ancient work, it will probably long 
remain a subject for discussion. 
Although generally regarded as a 
part of the adjoining temple— as the 
mimic Ararat of the Druid priest — 
Silbnry has been considered by some, 
and by Stukeley among the number, 
as a simple barrow, the burial-place 
of the founder of Avebury. If this be 
true, it is the largest monument of 
the kind existing in this kingdom, 
and probably in the world. There 
are, however, many reasons for 
doubting it, and not the least the 
fact that no trace of any interment 
could be discovered when the hill 
was opened by Cornish miners, 
under the direction of the late Duke 
of Northumberland and Colonel 
Drax, in 1777; or in 1849, when a 
space 12 ft. in diam., in •the very 
centre of the mound, was examined 
by means of a tunnel, under the 
superintendence of the Dean of Here- 
ford. " The name Sil- or Sul-bury," 
says a writer in the Quarterly Review, 
** is suggestive of the god Sul or Sol, 
to whom the hot springs of Bath, 
'aqnse Sulis,' were certainly dedi- 
cated, and who was probably wor- 
shipped in the adjoining fane." The 



visitor should ascend to the top for 
an interesting view, and he should 
here call to mind Southey's * Inscrip- 
tion for a tablet,' for, if il^t appli- 
cable to Silbury, it may at least be 
transferred to one of the many bar- 
rows which surround it: — 

' This mound, In some remote and dateless day 
Rear'd o'er a chieftain of the age of hills, 
May here detain thee, traveller ! from thy 

road 
Not Idly lin^ring. In his narrow house 
Some warrior sleeps below, whose gallant 

deeds 
Haply at many a solemn festival 
The Scald hath sung; but perish'd is the 

song 
Of praise, as o'er these bleak and barren 

downs 
The wind that passes and is heard no more. 
Go, traveller, and remember, when the pomp 
Of earthly glory fades, that one good deed. 
Unseen, unheard, unnoted by mankind. 
Lives in the eternal register of Heaven." 

BrUtdl, lT»6. 

Another excursion from Marl- 
borough is to Mariensell Hill, or to St. 
Ann's Hilly heights of about 1000 ft. 
above the sea. 3 m. S. of this town 
the chalk range is divided by the 
Vale of Pewsey, which separates the 
Marlborough Downs from Salisbury 
Plain ; and Martensell and St. Ann's 
are elevated points on the steep 
escarpment. They therefore iDm* 
mand a most extensive prospect, in- 
cluding Salisbury Plain and the 
Forest of Savemake. 

Martensell is situated about 3 m. 
from Marlborough, to the 1. of the 
road to Pewsey. It is a fine bold 
hill, descending sheer on the E., and 
throwing out a spur to the S.W. 
The ditch and rampart of a Celtic 
camp gird the summit, enclosing an 
area of 31 acres, and commanding 
a distant view of the entrenched 
heights of Sidbury, Chlorus, Clear- 
bury, Bratton, and Clee Hill, of 
Salisbury Spire and Alfred's Tower. 
If we proceed W. from Martensell 
along this ridge of high land, we 
shall reach in succession Hewish Hilly 
remarkable for extensive vestiges of 
a British village ; Knap Hilly crowned 
by an earthwork of high antiquity, 
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enclosing 2 tumuli ; Walker^s Hill, 
conspicuous by its long barrow or 
altar ; and beyond Walker's Hill — 

St. AnrCsy which rises 5 m. W. of 
Martensell. It is the highest point 
of the Marlborough Downs, and 
known throughout Wilts and the 
neighbouring counties as the site 
of Tan Hill Fair, held annually for 
pleasure and business on the 6th of 
Aug. " The corruption of St. Ann's 
Hill to Tan Hill," says Mr. Duke, 
** is curious, but obviously thus — 
St. Ann's Hill, S'tan Hill, Tan Hill." 
There, is, however, another deriva- 
tion of the name, from the Celtic 
Tanarisy the godf of thunder, to whom 
there might have been a temple on 
the hilL ** It is well-known," says 
Bowles, in his Life of Ken, ** that 
Pope Gregory gave directions to his 
missionaries not to change the places 
of assembly where Pagan rites were 
celebrated, but to dedicate them 
afresh to Christian saints, and turn 
the Pagan into Christian rites. 
Hence the hill of Tanaris became 
that of St. Ann, and Cad-a-Ryne, 
the fortification above the water, St. 
Catherine." On the projecting but- 
tress of St. Ann's rests the old camp 
of Ryhury, formed by a single bank 
and ditch, and evidently the work of 
a primitive people; and alon^ the 
summit of the hill runs that inter- 
esting relic of antiquity, 

The Warutdyke, which is still to be 
seen in its pristine state on the 
downs between Walker's Hill (W. 
of Martensell) and Heddington. It 
is generally considered to have been 
the boundary of the Belgse, who dwelt 
to the S. and the W. of it, and who 
probably constructed it as a defence 
against the Britons or the Romans. 
Dr. Stukeley mentions 4 great 
ditches as marking the advance of 
this people from the S. The 1st 
extended through Dorsetshire from 
Shaftesbury to Wimborne ; the 2nd, 
called the Bokerley Ditch, skirted 
the N. side of Cranbourne Chace; 
the 3rd traversed Salisbury Plain, 



about 2 m. N. of Wilton; the 4th 
was the Wansdyke, which at this 
day may be traced through Wiltshire 
for 19 m., including gaps ; but it is 
supposed to have formerly extended 
from the Thames to the Severn. The 
part of it which remains consists of a 
huge rampart and ditch, the ditch on 
the northern side, and runs in a 
waved line along the summit of the 
hills, which being unenclosed and 
solitary contribute much to the effect 
of this rude bulwark of a race go 
long passed away. " Offa's Dyke in 
Wales and the Wansdyke in Eng- 
land," says Sir R. C. Hoare, " are the 
most conspicuous examples of the 
ancient territorial boundaries* A 
person walking from Marlborough to 
Devizes can pursue a delightful route 
along this dyke. He will proceed by 
the Calne road as far as Fyfield 
(some 2 m.), there turn to the 1. (by 
the Fighting Cocks) to Lockeridge, 
situated in a bottom mnong boulders 
of sandstone, and thence direct his 
way to the summit of the downs. 
He will reach the dyke about 1 m. 
E. of St. Ann's Hill, and from that 
point can follow it N.W. unchecked 
by hedge or other impediment, to 
Shepherd's Shore, on the Devizes and 
Swindon road, or farther to the 
heights N. of Roundaway Doisn, scene 
of the rout of Waller in 1644. He 
will then quit it and turn S. over 
Roundaway to Devizes. This route 
along the Wansdyke will give the 
traveller an insight into the charac- 
ter of the Marlborough Downs. He 
will walk along the crest of the 
dominant ridge, with a glorious pros- 
pect continually in view ; and as 
his course lies westward, the setting 
sun, gilding the long perspective of 
the dyke, will charm him on his 
way. He will be much impressed 
by the strange form of Silbury rising 
in the distant vale, and his curiosity 
may be excited by certain rectan- 
gular enclosures on the northern side 
of the dyke. These are formed b' 
a low earthen rampart and di* 
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and were probably stations for the 
defence of the boundary. Two 
works of this description, about 1 m. 
apart, will be observed between St. 
Ann's Hill and Shepherd's Shore. 
The scene from the Devizes road is 
particularly interesting. The road 
runs athwart a basin of turf, whose 
smooth surface is studded with se- 
pulchral mounds ; and the dyke 
comes winding down the hill, cross- 
ing the road at the lone, deserted 
house, formerly an inn, called Shep- 
herd's Shore. On the western decli- 
vity of this basin is an oblong earth- 
work, similar to those already men- 
tioned; in the centre of the turfy 
expanse a black solitary object, re- 
sembling a sentry-box, which covers 
one of the wells sunk on these downs 
for the sheep ; on the N.W. a huge 
hill, crowned by as huge a monu- 
ment, the Lansdowne Column^ which 
stands in the camp of Oldborotujhy in 
close proximity to the CherhUl Wliite 
Horse, and to the Roman Jiilian Street, 
which descends the southern slope and 
joins the Wansdyke on Morgan* s Hill 
above Heddington. The 5th mile- 
stone from Devizes is a somewhat 
smaller, but yet a conspicuous mark 
on the roadside near Shepherd's 
Shore. 

Savernake Forest and Tottenham 
Park, the domain of the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, occupy a district 16 m. 
in circumf. E. of Marlborough. No 
traveller should neglect an oppor- 
tunity of visiting this sylvan tract, 
which still displays a magnificence 
of forest scenery peculiarly interest- 
ing to the artist, who, among its ma- 
jestic oaks and graceful beech, may 
realise the paintings of a Gains- 
borough or Hobbema. The Hunger- 
ford road runs for 3 m. along the 
ferny hills of Savernake, which is 
said to be the only forest in this 
country in the possession of a subject. 
It formed part of the jointure of 
Queen Eleanor, and was in after 
times granted to the family of Sey- 
mour, Dukes of Somerset, from whom, 



in 1676, it passed by marriage to the 
Bruces. The objects of chief in- 
terest are the King Oak ; the Creeping 
Oak, with a huge limb stretched 
along the ground ; the avemie of 
heech, which is 4 m. long, and pro- 
bably the finest in the kingdom ; and 
Tottenham ffoicse, which is accessible 
to the stranger during the absence 
of the family. It is 2 m. from Marl-* 
borough to the entrance of the forest; 
3 to the Eight Walks, from which 
the King Oak is distant ^ m. ; 3^ to 
S'lvemake Ltdge, where the present 
Marquis resides ; and 6 to Totten- 
ham House. Provided with this 
information, let the traveller gird 
up his loins and start on the ex- 
cursion. He will proceed by the 
Hungerford road, and in 1 m. will 
be climbing Forest Hill, with Marl- 
borough and the vale of the Kennet 
below him ; and to the rt. on Folly 
Farm, the site of the Roman station 
of Cnnetio. After a steep ascent he 
will enter the forest, and turn rt, to 
the great avenue, which runs in a 
straight line by the Eight Walks and 
Savernake Lodge to Tottenham. He 
will be much impressed by the mag- 
nificence of this splendid road. It is 
of considerable width, and bordered 
by the beech in thick-set ranks, 
their towering trunks and interlac- 
ing limbs forming a vista of singular 
grandeur and beauty. In about a 
mile its continuity is interrupted by 
an open space ; and here, from the 
centre of a clump of firs, the Fight 
Walh diverge to as many points of 
the compass, 5 leading over grass to 
distant forest glades, 1 S.E. to Sa- 
vernake Lodge, and 2 formed by 
the avenue, whose course is N. and 
S. The walk, running S.W., will 
lead you to the King Oak, a huge 
old tree, 24 ft. in circumference, 
and still stretching on high 4 kingly 
limbs, but inwardly so decayed 
that you may walk into it erect. 
Around are grouped the nobles of 
the forest court, a stalwart band, 
arrayed like their monarch in the 
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elegant drapery of moss and fern. 
The spot is most secluded and beau- 
tiful, and so suggestive of enjoyment, 
that the wanderer may feel the pro- 
priety of a halt for, perchance, a 
quiet meal; and this he may enjoy 
though envious showers should 
threaten ; for close to the King 
stands the Round House, a spacious 
shed, which the visitor will find a 
welcome shelter when the trees are 
swinging in the wind. He can re- 
gain the avenue by another path, 
and proceed down its long-drawn 
aisle to Tottenham House. This is a 
large plain building, originally de- 
signed as a hunting-seat, and erected 
on the site of a palace of the Sey- 
mours destroyed during the Rebel- 
lion. One wing of the old mansion 
remains. The body of the house 
and other wing were built by the 
late Marquis, but, for effect, the 
edifice is but homely in comparison 
with the splendour of the surrounding 
forest, and cannot be classed with 
such piles of architectural beauty 
as Bowood and Longleat The 
views from the interior are, how- 
ever, very grand. The N. front 
commands the Ailesbury Column^ 
through a long perspective formed 
by detached masses of elm and beech ; 
the S., of a vista cut through woods 
over a double line of hills, the 
farthest of which must be 4 m. dis- 
tant. The column crowns a lofty 
height. It was erected in 1789, 
and commemorates the recovery of 
George III. and various other cir- 
cumstances. Among the pictures at 
Tottenham are the Marriage Feast at 
Cana by MuriilOy Samson and Dalilah 
by Vandyckf a landscape by Gaspar 
Poussin, an old copy of Raphaels 
School of Athens, and portraits of 
Lady Jane Seymour, Christian 
Bruce Countess of Devonshire 
( VandycK), the Earl of Elgin {Com, 
Jansen), and the first Earl of Ailes- 
bury {Sir P. Lely), In the library 
is preserved an ivory horn, silver- 
mounted and very curiously orna- 



mented with subjects of the chace. 
It belongs to the hereditary keeper 
of the forest, and has been handed 
down for many generations through 
the Seymours, ancestors of the pre- 
sent family. Beyond the boundary 
of the park, S.S.W. of the house on 
the opposite side of the Kennet 
Canal, are some remains of 

Wolf Hally originally the seat of 
the family of Sturmy, the bailiffs of 
the neighbouring forest, and later 
of Sir John Seymour, father of 
Lady Jane Seymour, queen of 
Henry VIII. and mother of Ed- 
ward VI. The old house was partly 
destroyed circa 1662, and nothing, 
now remains but the "Laundry," a 
picturesque building at the foot of 
the hill; but adjoining the farm-- 
house is an ancient bam, which tra» 
ditionally was the scene of the king's 
bridal feast with Jane Seymour on 
the day after the execution of th^ 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn. In pro- 
ceeding from Tottenham to Wolf 
Hall the traveller obtains a good 
view of the steep side of Martensell 
Hill, neariy 1000 ft. high. S.E. of 
WolfHall, 2 m., lies 

East Grafton, where, in 1842, an 
elegant Norman church was built by 
Mr. Ferrey, chiefly at the expense 
of the Marquis of Ailesbury. At the 
W. end it has a good Norman door, 
at the E. end an apse, at the N.W. 
^ngle a tower. The painted glass in 
the chancel is by Willement. In 
1856 a window was added by the 
parishioners as a memorial of the 
late Marquis of Ailesbury. E. of 
the park 1 m. lies the market-town 
of 

Great Bedvoin, now, as in the time 
of Leland, " but a poore thing 
to syght," but under Saxon rule an 
important place, the residence of 
Cissa, viceroy of Berks and Wilt- 
shire. In 675 it was the scene of a 
desperate fight between the kings of 
Wessex and Mercia, in which the 
latter was defeated. The flint-buil 
churchy restored 1854, is an ii 

c 3 
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teresting relic of early times. Its 
round pillars are curiously sculp- 
tured, and the obtusely -pointed 
arches decorated "with a Norman 
zigzag moulding. There are a few 
monuments in the chancel and S. 
transept. In the former Sir John 
Seymour, father of a queen and a 
lord protector, chiselled in armour ; 
a marble bust of Frances, daughter 
of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
and widow of William, 2nd Dtike of 
Somerset ; and a brass memorial to 
John Seymour, eldest son of Sir 
John. In the latter, under the S. 
window, are two arched recesses, one 
of which contains a stone cross-legged 
figure in chain mail of Sir Adam de 
Stokke, one of the lords of Stokke 
manor; the other a Purbeck slab, 
once bearing a brass cross. The 
inscription records the decease of 
Sir Roger de Stokke, a son pro- 
bably of Sir Adam. Great Bed- 
win was the birthplace of Thomas 
Willis^ 1621 , a physician and founder 
of a philosophical society at Oxford, 
from which arose the Royal Society 
of London. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. About 1 m. S. of 
this village is the height of Castle- 
Hilly so called from an entrenchment, 
in which have been found large 
quantities of tesserae, bricks, and 
other evidences of Roman habitation ; 
1 m. N. the encampment of 

Chisburyj of 15 acres, and one of 
the finest specimens of Saxon cas- 
trametation in the county. It is 
situated on the Wansdyke,and girt by 
a rampart 45 ft. in height. Within 
the enclosure is a chapel of the 
Decorated style, now used as a barn. 

Inkpen Beacon, the loftiest chalk 
down in England, rises to the S.E. 
of this neighbourhood, on the borders 
of the three counties of Hampshire, 
Berkshire, and Wiltshire. It is 
1011 ft. above the sea, and com- 
mands a most extensive and beau- 
tiful view. On the one side it 
overlooks the forest of Saver- 
lake; on the other the woods of 



ffigkclere, seat of the Earl of Car- 
narvon. The village of Swallotcjield 
stands in the 3 counties. 

Littlecot (shown when the family 
is away), the seat of the Pophams, 
is situated in its park in the valley 
of the Kennet, about 8 m. E. of 
Marlborough, and 4 m. from Hun- 
gerford. It is a remarkable speci* 
men of an almost unaltered mansion 
of the 16th century, built by the 
Darells, and sold by the last of that 
family to Judge Popham in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The great hall is hung 
with armour, cross-bows, &c., and 
the identical buff jerkins and steel 
caps of Cromweirs Ironsides; the 
gallery, which is upwards of 100 ft. 
long, with family portraits, includ- 
ing those of Judge Popham and- 
Nell Gwyn. In one room the 
visitor is shown the chair of Judge 
Popham, and the finger-stocks, a 
curious instrument of torture for 
punishing servants; in 'another a 
piece of needlework representing a 
Roman pavement found in the park. 
Attached to this old house is the 
story told in a note to Scott's 
*Rokeby.* A midwife was fetchsed 
out of Berkshire, at dead of night, 
to deliver a woman, with a promise 
of high pay, but on condition that 
she should be blindfolded. After a 
rough ride on horseback behind the 
messenger, she arrived at a house, 
and was conducted up-stairs, where 
she performed her duties to the 
lady; but no sooner were these 
ended than she beheld a man of fero- 
cious aspect, who, seizing the new- 
bom infant, dashed it under the 
grate and destroyed it. The woman 
returned to her home, and long 
brooded in secret over her singular 
adventure ; but the crime to which 
she had been privy at length pro- 
duced its fruit. Her mind grew ill 
at ease; so, disregarding the bribe 
which she had received, she went to 
a magistrate, and confessed to him 
all that she knew. She had reasons 
for believing that she could identify 
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the house. On ascending the stairs 
she had counted the number of steps, 
and from the bedside she had brought 
away a piece of the curtain. Cir- 
cumstances tended to throw suspicion 
on the proprietor of Littlecot — 
** Wild Darell," as he was called. An 
inquiry was set on foot, but either 
the court was corrupt or the proof 
insufficient, and the accused escaped 
the gallows ; but, what was believed 
to be a judgment from Heaven, 
broke his neck shortly afterwards, 
while hunting. He fell in a leap 
over a stone stile, which is still 
pointed out as Darell's deathrplace. 
Ever since that time a curse has 
been said to hang over the old house, 
in consequence of the unjust sentence 
by which it is alleged the Pophams ac- 
quired its possession, and that under 
this evil influence the eldest son has 
never lived to inherit the property. 
The story has been told by Aubrey 
and. many others ; but there is no 
reason for believing that they had 
any grounds for a charge so seriously 
affecting the reputation of the judge, 
whose character was highly esti- 
mated by his contemporaries. On 
the other hand, says a writer in the 
Quarterly Review, " the curtain still 
shows the fatal patch; the grate is 
to be seen in the bedroom ; the 
'fitone stile exists. These are ma- 
terial proofs, such as no lover of the 
marvellous will discredit^in spite of 
Lord Campbell." 

Adjoining Littlecot, in the parish 
of Chilton Foliot, is Chilton House 
(the residence 
Esq.), and the town of 

Samsbury, which was a seat of the 
bishops of Wiltshire for more than 
100 years, from about 920 to 1058, 
when the county was re-annexed to 
the , parent ^e of Sherborne. The 
chancel of the church contains a 
stone of great len^h, which, ac- 
cording to the tradition, covers the 
remains of a giant. Ramsbwry Manor 
belongs to Sir Robert Bnrdett, Bart. 
For many years it was the property of 
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the Jones's, and the house was de- 
signed by Webb, the son-in-law of 
Inigo, the great architect. To this 
place Tom If Urfey^?^^ invited every 
year to fish. This celebrated wit and 
** delight of companies,'* from the 
reign of Charles U. to that of George 
I., is said to have '* angled for a trout 
the best of any man in England.'' 
Aldboum, N.E. of Ramsbury, gave 
name to a chace, a favourite hunting- 
ground of King John, and in 1643 
the scene of the defeat of the Earl 
of Essex by the King and Prince 
Rupert, who drove the Parliamentary 
general as far as Hungerford. 

At Mantoiif on the road from 
Marlborough to Pewsey, are pre- 
served two rickety specimens of the 
coachmaking of 1 50 years ago. They 
are a carriage and a phaeton, built 
for one of the Baskerville family on 
his being appointed high sheriff of 
the county. The arms of Basker- 
ville are painted on the panels. 

Proceeding on our route from 
Marlborough to Salisbury, a distance 
of 27 m., the road passes over the 
hills, and runs for 2 m. along the 
skirt of Savemake Forest. Martensell 
If ill will be observed on the rt., the 
AUetbwry Column on the I. 

6 JBurbage, a picturesque straggling 
village. The ch., rebuilt 1854 ex- 
cepting the tower, contains painted 
windows; one a memorial to Bp. 
Denison, and another to 4 soldiers, 
natives of this parish, who fell in the 
Crimea. Enormous s^^amores shel- 
ter the church on the S.W. Wolf 
Hall, now a ^rmhouse, is 1 m. to 
thel. 

2 the road divides ; the rt. branch 
is the old road to Salisbury by East 
Everley (Rte. 10), the left the new 
and more level road to the same des- 
tination. The former passes over 
the downs, and, until recently, existed 
as a '* turnpike *' only as far as East 
Everley, beyond which it was linked 
together by tracks on the turf. 1 m. 
to the rt is an entrenchment on 
Easton Hill. 
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2 Collinghowm Kin;jston {Fnii: Col- 
lingboiim Kingston Inn), one of those 
scattered villages whose several parts 
one might imagine had been electri- 
fied and endowed with a power of 
repulsion by some passing thunder- 
cloud. It contains an ancient ch. 
and several as old cottages of red 
brick and flint ornamentally worked. 
It was the birthplace of John NorriSy 
a divine and philosopher, known for 
combating the opinions of Locke. 
He was bom in the parsonage-house, 
1657. 

2 Collinrjboum Ducis, so called from 
having belonged to the Duchy of 
Lancaster. This and the preced- 
ing village perpetuate the name of 
a family of whom was Wm. CoUing- 
boum, executed in the reign of 
Richard III., on the pretence of 
being implicated in Buckingham's 
rebellion, but in reality for writing 
and posting on the church-doors 
seditious rhymes, and, in particular, 
the following distich, reflecting on 
the king and his ministers, Lovel, 
Catesby, and RatclifiPe : — 

« The Rat, the Cat, and Ix)vel the Dog, 
Govern old England under the Hog. 

The hog was an allusion to the crest 
of Richard. The tower of the church 
is said to have been built for a dove- 
cot, and its walls in the interior are 
full of holes, " larger,*' writes a cor- 
respondent of Notes and Queries, 
"than by mere omission of stones.'' 

E. of Ck)lIiqgboum Ducis are Col- 
Ungboum Heath and Collingboum 
Woodf and, at a distance of 3 m., the 
village of Chute, bearing the name of 
a forest which formerly extended 
far into Hampshire, and, in a north- 
erly direction, to the skirts of Savem- 
ake. 1 m. N. of Chute, on the farm 
of Fosbury and the estate of the Be- 
vans, is the camp of ffaydon Hill 
Castle; and 1 m. £. Conholt Park, 
seat of Lady Charles Wellesley. 
Chute Lodge, about 2 m. to the S. 
of Conholt, is' the property of the 
Rev. H. Fowle. 



By the church the road divides : 
rt. to Salisbury, 1. to Andover, 
through Ludgersliall (Rte. 10) ; both 
branches asct*nd into Salisbury Plain, 

H The road again divides: rt. to 
Salisbury over lonely downs, 1. to 
the same destination through a 
valley, passing numerous villUges. 
First for the rt. branch (1. see p. 42). 

1 rt. Siclbury HiU, crowned by an 
entrenchment of 17 acres, heart- 
shaped, and enclosed by 2 ramparts 
and ditches, the inner 46 ft. deep. 
From the principal entrance a raised 
causeway (probably a Saxon road 
to King Ina's palace, see p. 72) 
runs towards E. Everley, intersect- 
ing a barrow in its course. At other 
points banks and ditches diverge like 
rays from the earthwork, and lead 
either to the remains of British vil- 
lages or to groups of Druidic tumuli. 

3 the road crosses West Downy and 
beyond it runs for about 3 m. below 
Beacon Hilly a ridge 690 ft. above the 
level of the sea, tne summit bearing 
the mark of the sappers and miners, 
who, in the trigonometrical survey, 
measured a base-line from this point 
to Old Sarum. Numerous large bar- 
rows are disposed in groups about 
the valley and the neighbouring hills. 
They may suggest to the traveller the 
reflection that the Britons, although 
they painted their bodies, had nobler" 
ideas with regard to sepulture than 
the present generation. Indeed, 
there can be no just comparison be- 
tween such huge mounds, heaped at 
intervals on the solitary hills, and 
the tombs crowded in churchyards. 
The dead of old have room to 
breathe I 

3 The traveller crosses one of the 
great western roads from London to 
the Land's End, a road skirted by 
an ancient bank and ditch, between 
the 75th and 76th milestones, and at 
the 74th joined by another, which 
descends to it from Beacon Hill. 1 m. 
to the rt. is the town of Amesbury, and 
about 2 m. beyond Amesbury Stone* 
henge, which is generally visited from 
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Salisbury. Amesbury, however, has 
g^od accommodation for those who 
wish to pay more than a flying visit 
to this " wonder of the West." It 
may be added, that pedestrians who 
diverge from this route to Stone- 
henge, if they value first impressions, 
should Bot proceed through Ames- 
bury, but cross the Avon at Bulford, 
pursue the road from that village up 
the downs 2 m., and then turn S. 
They will thus obtain a fine distant 
view of 

** What seems an antique castle spreading 
wide," 

by approaching it over a part of the 
plain which is still uncultivated. 

Amesbury J or Ambresbury (Jnn : the 
Crown), is a village of 1200 Inhlib., 
8 m. from Salisbury. It is a very 
ancient place, supposed by some to 
have been so called after Aurelius 
Ambrosius, a King of the Britons, or 
Ambrius, a monk, who are respec- 
tively supposed to have founded a 
monastery here soon after the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Bri- 
tain ; but Stukeley and others trace 
the origin of the name to Stonehenge. 
It was a p9.triarchal custom to anoint 
the stones of a place of worship with 
ambrosia f or sweet-scented oil, and 
this practice gave the designation of 
amhrest or m^jien ambreSf to the entire 
temple. Thus the town, being close 
to Stonehenge, may have been called 
after its temple or church, like Laun- 
ceston, Lancaster, &c., in later times, 
and the church-tovms of Cornwall at 
the present day. Amesbury is very 
prettily situated in the valley of the 
Upper Avon ; it is surrounded by a 
dreary country (celebrated for cours- 
ing) , but this enhances the beauty ofits 
fertile vale snugly bosomed in woods. 
It occupies such a site as a monk 
would have selected for his cell ; and 
the stranger at the first glance may 
infer that it was once consecrated to 
religion. He will rightly fix upon the 
white building above the bridge as 

An^sbvry Abbey, but he must refer 



to us to learn that this abbey, with 
upwards of 5000 acres of land, was 
purchased in 1824 by Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Bart., and was formerly 
the residence of the Duke of Queens- 
berry and his charming Duchess — 
Prior's 

*• Kitty, beautiful arid young, 
And wild as colt untam'd " — 

and the happy retreat of Gay, who 
here composed the Beggar's Opera. 
It occupies the site of the ancient 
monastery, which about 980 was 
converted into a nunneiy by Queen 
Elfrida in expiation of the murder 
of her son-in-law Edward at Corfe 
Castle. Many years later this esta« 
blishment was attached as a cell to 
the great convent of Font-Everault 
in Anjou, and several royal and noble 
dames took the veil in it, — in parti- 
cular, Mary, daughter of Edward I., 
and Eleanor, queen ofHenry III., who 
died here in 1292. But the present 
abbey cannot be considered as haunted 
by the shades either of nuns or poets, 
for it has been lately rebuilt. It is 
now fronted by a Corinthian poctico, 
in the place of one by Webbj the 
son-in-law . of Inigo Jones, which 
is, however, still preserved. The 
Avon flows through the grounds, 
lingering on its. course as if loth to 
leave so pleasant a spot. It is a 
notable trout-stream (though occa- 
sionally ravaged by jack below Ames* 
bury), and sweeps round the base of 
Vespasian*s Camp^ a densely-wooded 
hill, which forms the principal fea- 
ture in the .view from the abbey, 
and has been so called from its an- 
cient lines of defence, which, en- 
closing 39 acres, and boldly scarped 
towards the W., environ the summit 
in the form of a scalene triangle. 
They are supposed to have been 
thrown up originally by the Britons 
who dwelt on the neighbouring plains, 
but to have been afterwards altered 
and occupied by the Romans when, 
under their general, Vespasian, they 
were engaged in the conquest of the 
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Belgse. The area of the camp, now 
divided by the high road which passes 
Stonehenge, and intersected by drives, 
was entered through two openings, 
one on the N. and the other on the 
S. ; and the former, which is still 
used as a roadway, commands a 
beaatifal view over the subjacent 
vale, and of the abbey-church, which, 
prettily tinted by time, is a building 
rich in examples of the ear}y pointed 
(the lancet) style, and contains a font 
of the same date, and quite original 
in its decoration. 

There are several places near 
Amesbury deserving notice, not to 
mention Stonehenge. They lie 
mostly on the banks of the Avon, 
which the traveller may explore by 
an excellent road lately extended to 
Pewsey, a distance of 14 m. But, 
before running through the list, we 
must dispose of 3 old stones, which 
may possibly have interest for a de- 
termined antiquary, as some Writers 
on the county have connected them 
with Stonehenge. One, 5 ft. in 
length, may be found on the culti- 
vated open land, 1 m. N. of Ames- 
bury, close to a bam : another in the 
river, f m. below the Nag's Head at 
Bulford, sometimes imder water, but 
generally above it, close to the 1. 
bank. An attempt was once made 
to drag it from its bed. By means 
of an iron ring a number pf oxen 
were harnessed to the block, but 
their united strength proved un- 
availing. A third stone, which, 
however, is of small size, may be 
found in Mr. Long's field, E. of and 
near Bulford. 

Above Amesbury the points on the 
Avon deserving notice are — Bui- 
ford, 2i m., containing a picturesque 
church, and situated £. of an earth- 
work called Durrmgton Walls, sup- 
posed to be the remains of a British 
village ; Milston, a group of exceed- 
ingly pretty cottages, a diminutive 
church, and gabled old parsonage, 
the last of which, now a farmhouse, 
has a classic interest as the birth- 



place of Joseph Addison, who was 
bom in it May 1, 1672 — his father, 
Mr. Lancelot Addison, was the rector ; 
BrigmUston, the property of C. E. Ran- 
daU, Esq. ; Syren Cot House (formerly 
of the Dyke family), of E. D. 
Poore, Esq.; Nether Avon House, of 
Sir M. H. H. Beach, Bart.; Chisen" 
bury Priory, of Chafyn Grove, Esq. ; 
and Rttshall Park, of the Earl of 
Normanton. Nether Avon was for 
2 years the curacy of Sydney Smith, 
who is said to have here undergone 
the most imminent risk of starva- 
tion, both mental and bodily. ** Once 
a- week," writes Lady Holland, " a 
butcher's cart came over from Sails* 
bury; it was then only that he 
could obtain any meat, and he 
often dined on a mess of potatoes 
sprinkled with a little ketchup. Too 
poor to command books, his only 
resource was the squire, and his only 
relaxation long walks over these in- 
terminable plains, in one of which 
he narrowly escaped being buried in 
a snow-drift." In the Avon valley, 
S. of Amesbury, a district locally 
called the Bourns, are Wilsford House, 
Giles Loder, Esq. ; Lake House, Rev. 
E.Duke, a very picturesque mansion 
in the Elizabethan style, of the time 
of James I,, and a remarkably fine 
and perfect specimen of the architec- 
ture of that period. It is much ad- 
mired by travellers, and contains some 
valuable antiquities collected by the 
late Mr. Duke, the antiquary, author 
of * The Halle of John Halle,' «The 
Druidical Temples of the County 
of Wilts, &c. ;' Dumford House, the 
Earl of Malmesbury (but let to 
Captain Chambers), a seat close to 
Ogbury Camp (p. 42) and to Dumford 
Church, a rich Norman building, with 
curious font and doorways ; Little 
Dumford House, E. Hinxman, Esq. ; 
and Heale House, G. Loder, Esq., 
one of the places in which Charles 
II. sheltered after the battle of 
Worcester, the property of Admiral 
Bowles, a relative of the poet,.Wil» 
liam Lisle Bowles, and formerly seat 
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of the Errlngtons and Hydes. It 
was from the transactious at Heale, 
■when the fugitive prince amved 
in disguise, that Sir Walter Scott 
gathered the scenes which he has 
transferred to * Woodstock/ The 
house has been altered, but some of 
the old carved work still remains. 

Stonehenge is 2 m. from Amesbury, 
in an angle formed by the high road, 
where it branches rt. to Heytesbury, 
1. to the Deptford inn. It is situated 
in the midst of Salisbury Plain, an un- 
dulating tract of chalk country, which 
has been aptly likened to the surface 
of the ocean when heaving after a 
storm — to the long rolling swell, " in 
fluctuation fixed. Until a compara- 
tively recent period this district was 
entirely in a state of nature. It was 
coated with a fine turf, which afforded 
pasture to sheep, but the soil was in 
many places but skin-deep, and the 
whole region bare of trees. Even 
the works of man were here of a de- 
solate character — mysterious mounds 
and barrows, full of dead men's* 
bones, and the huge ruin of a temple 
which, looming through the mistv 
air, served the traveller as a land- 
mark. But the natural features of 
this country are now much changed. 
The genius of the Plain is retiring 
before cultivation, which has for 
some time been creeping ^over the 
hills, and is indeed now advanced to 
the very precincts of Stonehenge. 
N, and S. of the temple there is still 
a wild slope of thistle-covered turf, 
but E. and W. of it are gaily- 
coloured fields, and within a gunshot 
a farmhouse neatly slated and white- 
washed. But Stonehenge, as seen 
from a distance, has generally dis- 
appointed. Its vastness is lost in the 
expanse of open country. It is only 
on the spot — where the traveller be- 
holds aroand him the ponderous 
masses, some erect, some leaning, 
some pendent in the air — that its 
true proportions can be appreciated. 
Stonehenge when perfect consisted 
<if 2 circles and 2 ellipses of nprijf^ht 



stones, concentric, and environed by 
a bank and ditch, and, outside this 
boundary, of a single upright stone 
and a via sacra or cursus. The en- 
trance to the great cluster of circles 
faced the N.E. ; and the road to it, 
or Avenue, is still to be traced by banks 
of earth. The traveller approaching 
Stonehenge by this course (which 
commands a grand outline of the 
ruin when the sun is low in the 
west) first reaches the isolated stone 
called the Friar's HeeL a block 16 ft. 
high, and now in a leaning position. 
It is supposed to have been a gnomon 
or mark to direct the observation of 
the priest to the point of the rising 
of the summer sun ; and it would 
appear to occupy the spot from 
whicb the builders of the temple 
measured off their ground-plan ; for 
if a right line, drawn from it towards 
the S.W., be divided into 4 equal 
lengths of 60 cubits (about 120 ft.), 
the fii^st of these spaces will reach 
the fosse, the second the outer circle, 
the third will span the outer circle, 
and the fourth terminate at the fosse 
on the farther side. A step then of 
120 ft. will carry the visitor from 
the Friar*s Heel to the boundary of 
the temple — the bank and ditch, 
which, however, are now but slightly 
marked on the turf. Within the 
entrance lies a fallen block, impro*- 
perly called the Slaughtering-stone, as 
it evidently once stood upright. Mr. 
Duke conjectures that it was a screen 
which protected the priest, when 
observing the rising of the sun, from 
disturbance by the passing to and 
fro of people between the gnomon 
and the temple. Its length is such 
that, if the stone were placed per- 
pendicularly, it would allow a person 
standing in the central cell of the 
temple to see the apex of the 
gnomon. 2 smaller stones, each of 
which adjoined a circular depression 
in the ground, were situated just 
within the fosse, on points facing 
S.E. and N.W. Having crossed the 
boundary, the visitor will advancf 
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another 120 ft. to the temple itself— 
to those huge old stones which have 
been standing here in their solitude 
year after year and century after 
century, wrecks of an unknown time, 
a puzzle to the antiquary and a 
wonder to the passing traveller — 

" Pile of Stonehenge 1 so proud to hint yet 
keep 
Thy secrets."— Wordstccrth. 

The outer circle consisted of 30 stones, 
fixed upright at intervals of 3^ ft., 
but connected at the top by as many 
imposts, which formed a continuous 
corona, or ring of stone, at a height 
of 16 ft. above the ground. These 
blocks were all squared and rough- 
hewu, and cleverly joined together. 
The uprights were cut with knobs 
or tenons, which fitted into mortice- 
holes hewn in the under-sides of the 
horizontal stones, and the imposts 
were dovetailed to each other. About 
9 ft. within this imposing peristyle 
was the inner circle, which resembled 
one of the simple Druidic monu- 
ments common in Wales and Corn- 
wall, being a circle of unhewn gra- 
nite pillars about 5 ft. in height. 
Within this, again, was the grandest 
part of Stonehenge, the great ellipse^ 
formed of 5, or, as some think, 7 tri- 
lithons, or triplets of stones, 2 up- 
right and 1 crosswise, like the frame 
of a doorway. These imposing 
structures rose progressively in height 
from E. to W., and the loftiest and 
largest attained an elevation of 25 ft. 
Lastly, within the trilithons were the 
mner ellipsey consisting of 19 granite 
posts, similar in size to those of the 
inner circle, and, in the cell thus 
formed, the altar-stone^ or, as Mr. 
Duke calls it, the stone of astronomical 
observation. Such was Stonehenge 
before time and ignorant men had 
defaced its feir proportions. The 
ruin of to-day presents a very dif- 
ferent appearance. It is, indeed, but 
a confused pile of enormous moss- 
grown stones, which, according to 
the saying, cannot be counted twice 
like. Yet enough remains to excite 



I onr admiration of the unknown 
people who, in the infancy of the 
arts, could design and raise so grand 
a temple to their gods. Of the 
outer circle, or peristyle, 16 up- 
rights and 6 imposts retain their 
original position ; of the inner circle, 
the stones of which are unfortunately 
of a size very convenient for the 
farmer, 7 only stand upright ; of the 
great ellipse, there are still 2 perfect 
trilithons, and 2 single uprights, one, 
however, in a leaning position, but a 
striking and interesting object with 
its boldly-cut tenon at top ; of the 
inner ellipse there are 6 blocks in 
their places, and in the cell remains 
the so-called altar-stone. 

Haviuff examined the ruin of the 
temple, tne visitor should direct his 
attention to the neighbouring plain. 
He will observe the sepulchral tumuli 
ranged at a distance in circular order. 
The cluster to the N. is called the 
Old King Barrows, and adjoining it is 
the western end of the Cursus, This 
sacred road or race-ground, which- 
ever it may have been, is marked out 
by banks of earth alone the gently 
sloping plain, E. and W ., a distance 
of about a mile and a half. At one 
end (the E.) it is barred by a hieh 
mound, supposed to have been the 
seat of the principal spectators ; near 
the other by a low bank, which would 
appear to have been the goal. But 
we have no certain knowledge of the 
purpose this roadway served. It has 
been called the Cursus, under the 
idea that it was either a via sacra for 
the parade of the Druidic idols, or a 
course for horse-racing, in which the 
goods of deceased persons were the 
prizes. Its antiquity appears in the 
circumstance of its being cut by 
the fosse which girdles the largest 
of the barrows. At a short distance 
fiirther N. is a smaller but similar 
work, likewise barred by a bank at 
its western end. 

Before the stranger bids adieu to 
Stonehenge he will probably feel de- 
sirous of information with regard tQ 
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its date, origin, and use. It mnst, 
however, be confessed that they are 
all equally unknown to us. The 
depths of time transmit but a feeble 
light for our guidance. Miie will en- 
deavour, nevertheless, to collect these 
rays, such as they are, into a focus, 
premising that the subject may prove 
uninteresting, and giving the reader 
the option of closing the book with 
Warton's beautiful sonnet : — 

Thou noblest monument of Albion's isle ! 
Whether by Merlin's aid from Scy thia's shore 
To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant-hands, the mighty pile. 
To entomb his Britons slain by Heiigist's 

guile: 
Or Ilhruid priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught 'mid thy massy maze their mystic 

lore: 
Or Danish chiefs, enrich'd with savage spoil, 
To Victory's idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 
Rear'd the rude heap: or, in thy hallow'd 

round, 
Repose the kings of Brutus' genuine line ; 
Or here those Idngs in solemn state were 

crown'd : 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 
We muse on many an ancient tale renown'd. 

With respect to the name : it is a 
supposition of certain old writers 
that Stonehenge was called in early 
times Choir Gaur, or the Great Round 
Church ; and of others, that Arnbres, 
or the Holy Stones, was the original 
British title. The latter adduce in 
support of their opinion the name of 
the adjoining town, and a Tyrian 
coin which bears the impression of 
a similar temple,, with the legend 
** Petrae ambrosise." In the middle 
ages we have the distinct assertion of 
Alexander Necham that Stonehenge 
was then called Chorea Gignntnm^ the 
Giants' Dance, a name which is sup- 
posed to have been a monkish Latin- 
ized version of Choir Gaur. By the 
Saxons it was termed Stanhengist, the 
Hanging or uplifted Stones, which 
" obviously referred to the position of 
the imposts ; and from Stanhengist 
came the present title of Stone- 
tenge. Secondly, as to the origin : 
the British Chronicle, supposed to 
have been written early in the 8th 
century, and common tradition, 



assign it to Emrys, or Ambrosius, 
king of the Britons, at the time when 
Hengist had founded his kingdom 
in Kent, a.d. 472. The story is 
as follows. Hengist, having invited 
Vortigem to a conference and feast 
on Salisbury Plain, there treacher- 
ously captured the king and slew 300 
of his nobles. Aurelins Ambrosius* 
the successor of Vortigem, deter- 
mined upon handing down the me- 
mory of this perfidious act by raising 
a monument on the spot where it had 
been perpetrated. With this view 
he summoned to his council the ma- 
gician Merlin, and, hearing from him 
of a great stone circle which had been 
carried out of Africa by giants, and 
set up near the shore in Ireland, he 
ordered him to remove it to England. 
Merlin set about this task. He filled 
his caldron and muttered incanta- 
tions, and the stones at once came 
floating over the sea, and then 
hastened by land to the indicated 
site, where they had no sooner ar- 
rived than, at Merlin's " word of 
power," they moved into their ap- 
pointed places. So runs this marvel- 
lous legend, which dramatically con- 
cludes with the death of Ambrosius, 
who fell in defending his country 
against the Saxons under Cerdic, 
and, according to the poet, 

" Entombed lies at Stonehenge by the heath." 

Spenser. 

Whether truth ma^ play a part in 
this strange story is a much-vexed 
question. The massacre by Hengist 
is first mentioned by Nennius, a 
writer of the 8th century. The tale 
is repeated by that romantic old 
chronicler Jeffrey of Monmouth. It 
is to be found in the Welsh Triads, 
and in the work of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. On the other hand, the 
Welsh bard Aneurin expressly tells 
us that Stonehenge existed before the 
time of Aurelius, whose title of Am- 
brosius may, as Davies supposes, have 
been derived from Stonehenge, and 
have signified Defender of the Faith, 
or, literally, of the ambrosial stones. 
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It is evident that the Saxon nilme 
Stanhengist was not commemorative 
of Hengist, but descriptive of the 
monument. But the entire tale of the 
massacre, of the building of the tem- 
ple, and burial of Ambrosius, is now 
scouted by antiquaries, who, in de- 
spair of finding credible guides to 
direct them to Truth, have mounted 
their hobbies and ridden in search of 
her over the field of conjecture. In 
this misty region it may well be 
imagined that some have gone astray 
and mistaken illusion for reality. 
Thus, one has beheld in Stonehenge 
a work of the antediluvians, and ano- 
ther a sanctuary of the Banes, whilst 
a third, Inigo Jones, who would seem 
to have wilfully selected shadows, 
a temple of the Romans. But a nu- 
merous and learned band has kept 
together; and as this cautious com- 
pany includes Gibson, Stukeley, 
Wood, Cooke, Smith, King, Davies, 
and Maurice, we may place some 
confidence in the result of their re- 
searches^ which have induced them to 
consider Stonehenge as a Druidic 
temple, reared on the solitary plain 
long before Roman, Dane, or Saxon 
had set foot within the country. 

There is, however, one considera- 
tion that must strike every visitor to 
Stonehenge, — viz. that it was the 
work of two distinct eras. This, in- 
deed, has been a very general belief, 
and we find Sir R. C.-Hoare attri- 
buting the smaller circles to the 
Celtic Britons, and the trilithons and 
peristyle to the Belgse. The smaller 
circles are constructed of granite, 
probably derived from Devonshire; 
the larger of the boulder ^ndstone 
which is so widely distributed over 
the downs of this county. 

An ancient British road, or track- 
way, which enters Wiltshire from the 
Vale of White Horse at Bishopstoue 
St. Mary, and passes Barbury Hill 
to Abury. and thence runs southward 
across the Vale of Pewsey by Mar- 
den, is supposed to have been the vta 
sacra, by which, at the time of reli- 



gious festivals, the distant tribes pro- 
ceeded to the great temples of Abury 
and Stonehenge. 

In 1645 Stonehenge was selected 
by Fairfax as the rendezvous of his 
army; ana in 1651 Charles II. came 
to it from his concealment at Heale 
House, to meet the friends who were 
to conduct him to the coast of Sussex, 
where they had secured a vessel for 
his escape. Arriving at the spot be- 
fore the appointed hour, the king, to 
beguile the time, counted and re- 
counted the stones, and proved to his 
satisfaction the fallacy of the vul^r 
notion that they cannot be told twice 
alike. 

Resuming our route at the point 
where we left it for Amesbury {see 
p. 36) :— 

3 About 1 m. to the rt. is Ogbury 
Camp, an entrenched circular space 
of 62 acres, regarded as an unaltered 
work of the Britons, but in the 
general opinion miscalled a camp. 
The reasons assigned are the absence 
of a fosse, and the name, the word og 
signifying a hurdle or boundary of a 
sheepfold. The rampart is, however, 
more than 30 ft. high. 

3^ Old Sarum (p. 51). 

J Salisbury (p. 44). 

Having traced the western branch 
of the Marlborough road to its ter- 
mination in Salisbury, we now retun> 
to the point of divergence (p. 36), 
to track the eastern to the same - 
destination. 

1 Korth Tedworth (Ram Inn), a vil- 
lage.pleasantly situated in a valley be- 
low the woodlands and prospect tower 
of 

Tedworth Park, the seat of the late 
T. Assheton Smith, Esq. This gentle- 
man was distinguished for his ardent 
love and pursuit of the chace, and as 
the proprietor of a kennel and stables 
which were the admiration of sporting 
men. They accommodated 3 packs of 
hounds and about 30 hunters, which 
here led no life of luxurious ease, 
as the squire, before his great age 
incapacitated him, took the field on 
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every week-day during the season. 
The gardens are very beautiful. They 
were the creation of Mr. Smith, who, 
on succeeding to the paternal pro- 
per^ in 1826, rebuilt the family 
mansion, and remodelled the grounds 
on a grand scale. A conservatory, 
connected with the house and stables 
by a corridor, measures no less than 
310 ft. in length by 40 in breadth. 
At the death of Mr. A. Smith in 
1858, he had hunted the Tedworth 
country for the long period of 3 1 years. 
He commenced his career in North- 
amptonshire ; then purchased the 
Quorn in Leicestershire, and after- 
wards worked the Burton Hunt in 
Lincolnshire. He was a bold and 
excellent rider — ^in his youth quite 
" a miracle on horseback " — and his 
numerous exploits have found a 
worthy chronicler in * Nimrod.' His 
love of the chace remained to the 
last. He erected a ' lofty tower in 
his grounds, and from this elevated 
position he would watch the running 
of his dogs, when unable to follow 
them on the saddle. In memory of 
Mr. Smith, the " Tedworth Hunt " 
has been preserved : his hounds 
were presented by his widow to 
the county, and the Marquis of 
Ailesbury, Sir John Pollen, and Sir 
E. Antrobus have undertaken the 
duties of a committee for their ma- 
nagement The mansion occupies 
the site of a manor-house reputed 
to have been haunted, in 1661, by 
an ** invisible drummer," immor- 
talised by Addison in his comedy. 
South Tedworth then belonged to 
Mr. John Mompesson, who early in 
that year had sent a vagrant drummer 
before a magistrate. This man had 
been a soldier of Cromwell's, and 
was an escaped convict, tried and 
convicted for a witch at Salisbury. 
The magistrate imprisoned him, and 
seized his drum, but the fellow soon 
contrived to elude his gaoler. The 
drum was then sent to Tedworth, 
and nothing further was heard of the 
supposed witch until Mr. Mompes- 



son's return from a visit to London* 
when he found his house and family 
disturbed by nocturnal noises of the 
strangest description. Thumping 
and drumming were the prevailing 
sounds ; but these were varied by a 
scratching under the beds, by the 
panting of dogs, by the clinking of 
money, and by unearthly singing in 
the chimneys. The chairs and tables 
danced as if bewitched, and invisible 
beings appeared to flit about the 
house. The children had their hair 
pulled at night, marks, as of claws, 
were observed upon the stairs, and 
knives were found upright in the 
beds. This pleasant state of things 
continued throughout the year, the 
ingenuity of Mr. Mompesson and his 
friends being vainly exerted to un- 
ravel the mystery. North Tedworth, 
in 1607, was the birthplace of Robert 
Matony an eccentric divine, who con- 
tended for a millennium in works 
entitled, * Israel's Redemption,' * A 
Discourse on Gog and Magog,' and 
' A Commentary on the 20th Chapter 
of Revelations.' In passing through 
the village notice the slate railing by 
the roadside. 

At a spot called Hampshire Cross 
our route enters Hampshire, in which 
it continues for 3 m. 

1 The road traverses Tedworth 
Park ; the house may be observed on 
the rt. To the 1. is Uie hamlet of 
South Tedworth. 

1 Shipton to the rt. If on foot, 
and bound to Amesbury (6 m.) or 
Stonehenge (8 m.), you may take a 
green road which strikes into the 
downs from this village. 

1 Our route crosses the high road 
from Andover to Amesbury, and re- 
enters Wilts. Park House, an inn, 
stands at the crossing, and near it an 
ancient bank and ditch traverse the 
neighbouring fields. In a S.E. direc- 
tion is the camp of Qvarley Mount, 

i Cholderton, with a manor-house, 
now the property of the Dowager 
Countess Nelson. This was for years 
the residence of the £uuily of Foyle, 
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by whom it was probably built in ' 
the 17th centy. The Churchy erected ' 
1844 by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon, ] 
is in the Perp. style, with an octagon | 
tower, and a spire at one of the angles 
of the W. front 

1 1. Wilbury Parh^ seat of Sir Alex- 
ander Malet, Bt., but tenanted by M. 
H. Marsh, Esq., M.P. for Salisbury. 
It is an estate of some 3000 acres, 
and was purchased by Sir Charles 
Malet in 1803. 

li Allimjton, The Roman road 
from Old Sarum to Silchester in 
Hampshire pursued its course along 
the hills to the 1. 

i East Boscombe. Of this place 
Bich'ird Hooker ^ author of * The Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity,' was rector 
between the years 1591 and 95, and 
here he wrote the first 4 of his 8 
books of the Laws. The part of the 
Rectory-house in which they were 
written still remains. 

1 Idmiston, The Rev. John Bowie, 
a scholar in Spanish literature and 
Ticar of Idmiston, lies buried in the 
church, b. 1725, d. 1788. He edited 
an edition of Don Quixote in 6 vols. 
4to.', and was familiarly known as 
Don Bowie. 

IJ Winterboum Gunner, so named 
from Gunnora, wife of Henry De la 
Mere, the lord of this place in the 
reign of Hen. III. 

i Winterboum Dantsey, with a 
monument in the ch. to the first 
Baron Dantsey, Henry Dancers, a 
gallant soldier, so created by James 
I., and raised to the earldom of 
Danby by Charles I. The epitaph 
records that he died full of honours, 
wounds, and days, 1643. About 1 m. 
to the 1. is 

Cldorus*s Camp, or Figbury Ring, 
an entrenchment of 15 acres, re- 
markable for containing a deep ditch 
within the ramparts. The outer 
yallum girdling this circular camp 
is 46 ft. in height, and pierced 
by 3 entrances, pointing E., W., and 
S. ; that towards the E. is fortified 
by outworks. On the S. are remains 



of the Roman road from Old Sarum 
to Winchester ; and towards the N.. 
and N.E. a network of Celtic banks 
and ditches. This camp is supposed 
to have been made by the British 
general Constantius Chlorus, who 
married Helena, the daughter of 
" Old King Coel," and whose son 
was Constantine the Great. " It 
standeth," says Kennet, in his ' Pa- 
roch. Antiq., ** upon the N. comer 
of Chlorendon Park, which taketh 
its name thereof." 

i Winterboum Earls, the seat at an 
early time of the family of Nicholas, 
also of West Horsley, in Surrey. 
Among their monuments in the ch. is 
a memorial to Sir Edw. Nicholis, 
secretary of state to Chas. T. and II. 

1 Winterhoum Ford, where the 
Roman road forded the river on' its 
way to Winchester or Venta Bel- 
garum. The arch of the church 
porch is set in the zigzag mould- 
ing peculiar to the Anglo-Norman 
period. Laverstohe, a hamlet further 
down the Bourn, has a pretty Saxon 
name, signifying *' the village of the 
lark." 

* Now lav'rocks wake the merry mom." 

'^Bums. 

li Old Sarum Cp.*51). 

i Salisbury {Inns: White Hart; 
Red Lion ; Three Swans ; Lamb, 
Commercial Inn). Pop. of the district 
in 1851, 8931. This^ cathedral and 
county town is situated in a valley at 
the confluence of 3 streams, the Upper 
Avon, Bourn, and Wily, and near the 
junction of a 4th, the Nadder, from 
which abundant supply copious rivu- 
lets flowed until lately through the 
principal streets, and hence Salisbury 
has been likened to a " heap of islets 
thrown together," and, with a bolder 
fancy, to Venice. It dates from 1 220, 
the 6th year of the reign of Hen. 
III., when the present cathedral was 
founded, and the inhabitants re- 
moved from Old Sarum. 

Before the buildings were com- 
menced the ground was very wisely 
partitioned into squares or " che- 
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quers," as they are called, and to this 
we owe the regularity and airiness of 
the place, the houses being arranged 
in rectangular groups, which face a 
thoroughfare on each side, and en- 
close in the centre an open space for 
yards and gardens, the streets run- 
ning in straight lines — 5 from N. to S., 
and as many from E. to W. The town 
was incorporated by Henry III., and 
in 1244 was made independent of 
Old Sarum by the diversion to it of 
the great western road, or " Wilt- 
way." It 'was once famous for 
clothing and cutlery, but both these 
manufactures are now dwindled to 
nothing. 

• Salisbury is not without associa- 
tions in connection with the military 
history of the country. Although 
for ages the seat of an ecclesiastical 
establishment, it has had its share of 
the excitement of a more active life. 
Around Old Sarum — " the Wiltshire 
Nineveh " — the Briton, Saxon, and 
Roman contended for victory, the 
Dane raised his Raven banner ; in 
the neighbourhood the remains of 
their camps still arrest the attention 
of the traveller. From the position 
of the city on the great western _road 
it was in times of civil commotion 
a post of importance, and particu- 
larly exposed to the passage of 
troops. In the wars of the Barons 
and the Roses it suffered accordingly. 
At the period of the Rebellion it was 
alternately occupied by either party 
as they marched through the country 
— by Ludlow, then by Doddington, 
and next by Waller, who in turn 
retreated before the King and Prince 
Maurice. In 1645 Lualow with a 
few horsemen held the Close against 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale; and for 
several hours maintained an unequal 
fight in the market-place and adjoin- 
ing streets, his troopers on one occa- 
sion charging through the narrow 
passage by the Poultry Cross. After 
the battle of Worcester Charles II. 
lay concealed for a few days near 
Salisbury, and at the King's ArmS/ 



St. John-street, his friends met in 
secret and successfully planned his 
escape. The city then regained the 
tranquillity it had lost, but in 1655 
it was once again disturbed by the 
abortive rising of Penruddocke and 
his companions, who entered it in 
considerable force and proclaimed 
Charles II. ; but meeting with no 
sympathy, retired, and were soon 
afterwards captured and executed. 
The last event of moment of which 
this city was the scene occurred at 
the memorable crisis of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. The army had been 
concentrated at Salisbury to oppose 
the expected invader, but, his land- 
ing having been effected in Torbay, 
it hastened forward to welcome him, 
and James, who was on his road 
hither, found it necessary to retrace 
his steps. On the 4th of December 
the Prince of Orange triumphantly 
entered the city, and a few days later 
removed to Littlecot, where he re- 
ceived the welcome intelligence of 
the King's flight from London. 

The cathedral is justly the pride of 
the inhabitants of Salisbury. Rising 
from a luxuriant lawn and a girdle of 
trees, it will strike thfe most indif- 
ferent observer by its beauty, while 
the spire, springing lightly upward, 
may direct the current of his 
thoughts. Mr. Rickman — no mean 
judge — pronounces the view from the 
N.K. " the best general view of a 
cathedral to be had in England, dis- 
playing the various portions of this 
interesting building to the greatest 
advantage." Commenced in the year 
1220, and finished, almost without 
interruption, in 1258, Salisbury Ca- 
thedral exhibits in perfection the 
Pointed or Early English style, 
which attained its highest excellence 
at that period. Its architect was 
Elias de Derham, its founder Bishop 
Richard Poore, whose predecessor 
had obtained permission from the 
king to transfer the see from Old 
Sarum to this spot, but did not live 
to carry his design into executio' 
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Bishop Poore laid the first 3 stones, 
the first for the Pope, the second for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
third for himself; Wm. Longspee, 
Earl of Salisbur J, laid the fourth ; his 
countess, Ela, the fifth ; and, after her, 
certain noblemen and church digni- 
taries in turn deposited others, as step- 
ping-stones for their souls. In 38 
years from this time the cathedral was 
finished, at an expense of 40,000 
marks = 26,666/. 13«. 4<i. ; but the 
spire, for which it is now so remark- 
able, formed no part of the original 
plan, but was an afterthought a^ded 
in the reign of Edward III. It is 
the most elegant in proportions and 
the loftiest in England, rising 400 ft. 
from the pavement, 30 ft. above the 
top of St. Paul's, and only 74 below 
that of Strasburff, the highest build- 
ing in the world. The exterior of 
the cathedral is perfect in plan, and 
uniform, with slight exceptions, in 
style, and, on the whole, surpasses 
the interior, partly owing to the 
vicious changes made by James 
Wyatt in 1789-90. The extreme 
length is 449 ft., the breadth at the 
great transept 203 ft. 10 in., the 
height of the interior 81 ft., and the 
circuit of the exterior walls exactly 
half a mile. The building, in- 
cluding the roof, is constructed of 
stone from the quarries of Chilmark, 
12 m. distant towards Hindon. The 
pillars are of Purbeck marble, and 
according to the county rhyme as 
numerous as the hours of the year; — 

** As many days as In one year there be, 
So many windows in this church you see. 
As many marble pillars here appear. 
As there are hours through the fleeting 

year. 
As many gates as moons one here does view, 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more strange 

than true." 

The W. front, although denuded 
of more than 100 statues, is a rich 
and beautiful piece of architecture, 
well balanced in composition, and 
graceful in outline. The centre, 
upported by elaborate buttresses, is 
ierced by the great W, window and 



doorways: the two sides are each 
terminated by a tower. The whole 
is divided into five stories by the 
mouldings, and decorated with 
arches, columns, trefoils, quatrefoils, 
&c. On the main buttresses are four 
mutilated effigies, supposed by Mr. 
Cockerell to represent St. Paul and 
St. John the Evangelist (N.), St. 
Peter and St. John the Baptist (S.) ; 
and on the smaller huttresses two 
other figures, assigned by the same 
authority to Bishop Poore (N.) and 
William Longspee (S.). Passing 
through the portico, the visitor enters 
the 

Nave, the floor of which lies so 
low that it has been frequently inun- 
dated. Here the long perspective of 
the roof, the array of columns and 
noble arches, produce a grand im- 
pression, but the effect would be 
considerably heightened by a dimi- 
nution of the light, and by the pre- 
sence of those coloured sunbeams 
which add such a charm to other 
cathedrals. The great W. window is 
the only one fitted with painted glass. 
This, however, is of excellent quality, 
of Flemish manufacture, and was 
brought from Dijon at the time of 
the French Revolution. On each 
side of the nave, ranged in line under 
the pier arches, are a number of monu- 
ments, the most curious those of cer- 
tain bishops brought from Old Sarum; 
hut both their historical and artistic 
interest have been sadly injured hy 
Wyatt*8 alterations. They are placed 
in the following order : — 

West Door. 



Bp. Herman, 1078, 
from Old Sarum; 
first bishop of Old 
Sarum and chaplain 
of Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

Bp. Joceline, 1184, 
from Old Sarum. 

Bp. Roger, 1139, from. 
Old Sarum, Chan- 
cellor of Hen. I. 



Unknown. 



Boy Bishop, 13th cen- 
tury. 

William ^ Longspee, 
2nd Iilarrof Salisb., 
crusader. Killed 
with his standard- 
bearer and most of 
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Unknown. 

Bp. Beanchamp, 1481. 
He built the Beau- 
champ' Chapel de- 
stroyed by Wyatt. 

Robt Lord Hunger- 
ford, 1459, alabas- 
ter : the effigies In 
armour, with a col- 
lar of SS. 



his knights in the 
assault of Man- 
soura (Egypt), 
1250 ; buried at 
Acre. In complete 
mail, with his legs 
crossed, a lion at 
his feet. 

Unknown. 

Unknown. 



Sir John de Monta- 
cute, 1389 : fought 
At Crecy. 



LordStourton,hanged Bp. Osmund, 1099, 
for murder by a nephew of the Con- 
silken cord in the queror, and founder 
reign of Q. Mary. of the Cathi. of Old 

Sarum. 

Bp. Walter De la Hungerford family. 
Wyle, 1270, 

Wm. Longspee, Ist Sir John Cheyney, 
Earl of Salisb., 1509, standardbear- 
1226, eldest nat. son er at Bosworth; 
of Hen. II., by Fair alabaster. 
Rosamond. Died at 
Old Sarum, it is 
supposed by poison. 

The coffin-shaped stone which is 
supposed to have covered the re- 
mains of Herman is probably the 
oldest monument in the church. 
One of the most curious is that of 
the Boy Bishop, which was found in 
1 680, buried below one of the seats. 
It was formerly a custom for the 
boys of the choir to elect from among 
themselves, on St. Nicholas's day, a 
boy bishop, who was called by this 
title until the day of Holy Innocents, 
the space of a month, and if he died 
within the interval he was buried 
with great ceremony in his pontifical 
robes. This was naturally a rare 
occurrence, and hence the singularity 
of the relic. Lord Stourton's monu- 
ment bears a represientation of the 
6 sources of the Stour, the armorial 
ensigns of the family. Sir John 
Cheyney's is of alabaster, and a fine 
work of art of the period ; but the 
opposite tomb of the first William 
Longspee is the only one left unin- 



jured by Wyatt. It is of oak, and 
upon it, protected by glass, is a shred 
of linen, supposed to be as old as 
1226. " It is surmounted," say« 
Bowles, ** by the warrior's majestic 
figure, *in armour, recumbent, with a 
border round the edge of the tomb 
of broken flowers, perhaps in allusion 
to his untimely end. His pointed 
shield is on his 1. side, his long sword 
on his rt.** All these monuments were 
removed by Mr. Wyatt from their 
original positions in different parts 
of the cathedral, and separated from 
the bodies whose memory they were 
designed to perpetuate. 

From the nave the visitor enters 
the transept, and stands beneath the 
spire. He will observe that the pil- 
lars have been bent by the weight 
of the superincumbent masonry, and 
that those on the N. and S. sides are 
propped by inverted arches, inserted 
in the 15th century (as at Wells), 
but of such elegance that they are 
rather a beauty than a defect. From 
the settlement in the 2 W. piers the 
spire is somewhat awry, a plumb- 
line dropped from the vane falling 
about 23 in. out of the perpendicular, 
and from this alarming change great 
fears were at one time entertained 
for the safety of the building, but no 
further movement has been detected 
for the last 200 years. The test of 
the plumb-line was repeated 30 Sept. 
1858, which was the 600th anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the cathedral. 
A staircase leads to the top of the 
tower, from which, through the four 
doorSf fine views are obtained over 
the town and surrounding country. 
The ascent of the spire is a much 
more formidable undertaking. It 
is made internally by a series of 
slender ladders as far as a little door 
about 40 fu below the cross, and 
from that point the adventurous 
climber has to scale the outside by 
means of hooks attached to the 
walls. The spire is filled with 
curious timber-work, and strength- 
ened by iron ties, the masonry 
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being 2 ft. thick below, but only 9 
inches above. By the advice of Sir 
Christopher Wren it was bound to- 
gether by hoops of iron. The N. 
transept contains some monnments 
which well deserve attention: 3 by 
Flaxman, — one to Benson Elarle, Cha- 
rity raising a veil, which encloses a 
beautiful bas-relief of the Good Sa- 
maritan; the others to Walter and 
William Long, each supported by 
figures ; the one by Justice and Litera- 
ture, the other by Science and Bene- 
volence ; that of Benevolence is of per- 
fect beauty. The first Lord Malmes- 
bury, whose journals and letters form 
so valuable a contribution to the his- 
tory of the reign of George III., has 
a monument here, by Chantrey ; and 
near it is that of his father, James 
Harris, the author of * Hermes,* by 
Bacon. The statue of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare, by Liicas, is a failure. 
In the S. transept, amon^ others, are 
a fine old monument with alabaster 
effigy, to Bp. Metford, 1407; an 
altar tomb to Bishop Fisher, 1825; 
the Poore monument, 1791 ; a tablet 
to Lord Chief Justice Hyde, with his 
bust; and another, of fanciful de- 
sign, by Pif^giUy to the memory of 
Lieut. William Fisher, who fell at 
Moodkee. 

From the transept the verger will 
conduct the visitor into the choir, 
which, though injured in effect by 
modem stalls of painted wood, pre- 
sents a striking coup-d'oeil. It is 
crossed by a transept, and behind the 
altar is open, so as to alford a free 
view of the Lady Chapel and E. 
window through 3 elegant arches. 
There is an airy and graceful light- 
ness about the Lady Chapel, which 
procures for it more admiration per- 
haps than any other part of the 
interior, the roof resting partly on 
single shafts of Purbeck marble 30 ft. 
high. The E. window, a memorial 
to Dean Lear, illustrates the chief 
events in the life of our Saviour by 
series of medallions on a diapered 

ound. That which terminates the 



choir represents the Elevation of the 
Brazen Serpent. Bp, Andley*s Chapel, 
on the N. side of the choir, is tJie 
most beautiful monumental fabric in 
the church, and was built by Audley 
himself in 1520, 4 years before his 
death. On the opposite side is 
the Himge'rford Chapel (1429), con- 
structed principally of iron, with 
an emblazoned roof. It is now used 
as a pew by the Radnor family, but 
has much the appearance of a cage 
for wild beasts. In the N. choir- 
transept will be noticed the eflBgy of 
Bishop Richard Poore, founder of the 
cathedral, removed by Wyatt from a 
canopied recess by the High Altar ; 
the gravestone of Bishop Jewell, 
author of * The Apology ;' and a 
fanciful brass to Bp. Wyvill (d. 1375), 
who, temp. Edw. III., regained pos- 
session of Sherborne Castle, which 
Stephen had wrested from Bishop 
Roger. Edw. III. had granted it to 
William Montacute Earl of Salisbury ; 
and when the rival claims of earl and 
bishop were about to be decided by 
trial of battle, the king interposed, 
and restored the property to the see 
for a payment of 2500 marks. Wy- 
vill is represented at a door of the 
castle in the act of blessing his cham- 
pion, who is issuing forth to the 
combat. In the foreground are seve- 
ral hares and rabbits, in allusion to 
another event in WyvilFs life, the 
acquisition of the chace of Bishop's 
Bere in the forest of Windsor. In 
the N. choir-aisle are the reputed 
tombs of Bps. Bingham (1246) and 
Woodjrille (1484); and the sump- 
tuous monument of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Gorges, builders of Long- 
foi*d Castle, resting on twisted pillars 
(1635). In the 8, clioir-transept 
are those of Bps. Burgess (1837), 
Seth Ward (1689), and Giles de Brid- 
port (1262), the last under a Dec. 
canopy on which the events in the 
life of the" bishop are portrayed in a 
series of sculptures. In the S, choir- 
aisle are the Jacobean monument to 
Edward Earl of Hertford (d. 1621), 
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son of the Protector Somerset, and 
to his wife Catherine (d. 1563), sister 
of l.ady Jane Grey; the altar tombs 
of Bishops Davenant, 1641, and Sal- 
cot, 1557; and the Mompesson mo- 
nument, with effigies of Sir Richard 
M., 1627, and his lady. The organ- 
screen and altarpiece were made from 
the woodwork of the Beauchamp 
and Hungerford chapels destroyed 
by Mr. Wyatt. 

The cloisters are large, perfect, and 
Tery beautiful, and lead into the 
almost unrivalled 

Chapter-house, an octagonal build- 
ing, 52 ft. high, supported by a 
central pier of slender clustered 
shafts. It has been restored, as 
a memorial of the late bishop Deni- 
son, by Mr. Glutton, . the architect. 
The sculptured beads attached to the 
pointed arcade, and the curious series 
of bas-reliefs from Genesis and Exo- 
dus, which fill the spandrils of the 
arches running round the building, 
deserve examination. They date from 
the 14th century, but were greatly in- 
jured at the time of the Rebellion, 
when the Parliamentary commis- 
sioners held their sittings in this room. 
In the restoration the elegant central 
pier, which had been bound to the 
surrounding stone-work for security 
by radiating iron bars, has been re- 
built ; the arcade of Purbeck shafts 
and the sculpture renewed ; and the 
roof and walls repainted according 
to the original pattern. The work has 
cost upwards of 7000/., and is most 
creditable to the Bishop and Chapter. 

The palace contains a feudal hall, 
built in 1460, the walls hung with 
portraits of the bishops since the 
Restoration, chiefly copies. The 
originals are those of Hyde, Burnet, 
Sherlock, Barrington, and Douglas. 
The garden, a pretty spot, com- 
mands a good view of the cathedral. 

In the grounds of the Colleqe^ J. H. 
C. Wyndham Esq. (N.E. of the city), 
is a Gothic porch, which formed the 
entrance to the N. transept until re- 
moved by Wyatt. 

[W. D. ^-S'.] 



Within the close, near the N. en- 
trance from High-street, is Bishop 
Ward's College of Matrons, for 10 
widows of clergjmen of the Church 
of England, founded 1682 by Bishop 
Seth Ward ; on the W. side, the 
King's House, an ivy-clad Tudor 
building of the 15th century, so 
called because our kings, on their 
visits to Salisbury, from the time of 
Richard III., are said to have lodged 
in it ; and, near St. Anne's gate, the 
Canon's house, surmounted by a 
double gable, and long the residence 
of Canon Bowles, the poet, and imme- 
diately before him of Archdeacon 
Coxe, author of the ' Life of Marl- 
borough.' 

The churches of Salisbury are not 
very remarkable. 

St, Thomas's is a large Perp. edi- 
fice, with a roof of carved timber and 
numerous windows. In the chancel 
are monuments to the Eyres of New 
House, and on the exterior wall, near 
the W. door, one to Humphrey Beck' 
ham, fashioned by his own hands. 
He was a self-taught sculptor, native 
of this city, d. 1671. 

St. Edmund's, to the N.E., was 
founded 1268, by Bp. De la Wyle, 
as a collegiate ch., but fell down 
1653, and has been entirely re- 
built. The E. window, by Eggin- 
ton, represents the Ascension. In 
the College adjoining, seat of Mr. 
Wyndham, is preserved the cathedral 
porch. The old fosse of the city 
crossed the site of the pleasure* 
ground, and in levelling it 1771 seve^ 
ral skeletons and rusty weapons were 
found. This is supposed to have been, 
the scene of the fierce struggle in 
which Old Sarum was captured by 
the Saxons under Cynric, a.d. 552. 

St. Martin's, to the E., with spire, 
is chiefly remarkable for its Perp. 
windows, and for those of a lancet 
shape, and of considerable antiquity, 
on the S. side of the nave. 

St. Osmund's, in Exeter Street, for 
the Roman Catholic worship, waF 
built after a design by Pugin. 

D 
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The Church of E. Hamham, on the 
hill beyond the limits of the city, was 
erected (1854) by Mr. Wyatt as a 
memorial to the late Dean Liear. It 
is a small but very beautiful structure 
in the Dec. style, with porch and 
bell-turret, and, in the interior, some 
good carving and painted glass. 

St, Nicholas Hospital, near Hamham 
Bridge, was founded earlier than the 
cathedral, or even than the new city, 
but was largely endowed with ''lands 
by Ela Countess of Salisbury, widow 
of Wm. Longspee. It maintains 12 
poor men and women. The chapel 
and chaplain's house are part of the 
old church. 

Philip Massinger, the dramatic poet, 
b. 1 584 ; and James Harris, the philo- 
logist and author of *Hermes,' b. 1 709, 
— were natives of this city. John of 
Salisbury, one of the ornaments of 
the 12th centy., was bom at Old 
Sarum, 1116. 

Joseph Addison, bom at Milston 
near Amesbury, was educated at the 
grammar'SchooL 

In the Great Market-place Henry 

Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was 

beheaded (1483) by Richard III., 

the master whom he had served and 

betrayed. 

" Ofif with his head- so much for Bucking- 
ham!" 

The exact spot of the execution was 
the yard of the Blue Boar inn, which 
stood on the site of the present Sara- 
cen's Head, A headless skeleton, 
without the rt. armv exhumed in 
this building in 1838, is supposed to 
have been Buckingham's. 

An ungainly Town Hall, built in 
1788-95, stands at the S.E. comer 
of the market-place, and contains, 
among other portraits, thgse of Queen 
Anne by Dahl, Earl of Radnor by 
Hoppner, James I., John Duke of 
Somerset, Bp. Seth Ward, Sir Robert 
Hyde, Sir Sam. Eyre, Sir Thos. White, 
Wm. ChiflBnch, and Bishop Fisher. 

The Market-?iouse, to which the rail- 
way has been extended, was erected 
1858-9. From the S.W. comer of 



the market-place a narrow passage 
leads to the 

Poultry Cross, a Gothic hexagon 
supported by buttresses. It has 
been recently restored, and from 
the style dates probably from the 
16th century. An adjoining house, 
now occupied by a watchmaker, has 
a picturesque carved gable, and is 
one of the oldest in Salisbury. At 
the back of the china-shop of Mr. 
Payne, in the street called the New 
Canal, is the 

Halle of John Halle, a wealthy wool- 
stapler in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. It was built 1470, and re- 
stored 1834 by Mr. Ppgin. It is an in- 
teresting specimen of domestic archi- 
tecture, with a lofty wooden roof with 
plaster scollop-work inserted, an ela- 
borate carved screen at one end, and a 
mantel-piece bearing the arms of the 
founder and his merchant's mark. 
The painted windows show the de- 
vices and alliances of the house of 
York, and the union of the red and 
white roses. They are 4 in number. 
The 1st, On the E. side, has the fol- 
lowing shields in the upper compart- 
ments — 1. John Halle; 2. the royal 
arms; 3. the royal arms (England 
and France) ; 4. John Halle. In the 
lower divisions — 1. Hungerford of 
Down Ampney ; 2. Neville, quarter- 
ing Montacute (3 fusils) and Mon- 
thermer (an eagle), probably the 
arms of Clarence, Earl of Warwick, 
the last of the Plantagenets ; 3. Earls 
of Salisbury, quartering Beauchamp, 
Montacute, Monthermer, Neville, 
Clare, Despencer, and Newburgh; 
4. Hungerford, impaling Halle, in 
reference to the marriage of the mer- 
chant's daughter with Sir Thos. H. 
The 2nd window shows in the upper 
lights — 1 . Monthermer ; 2. Halle im- 
paling Halle : in the lower — 1. Halle 
impaling his merchant's mark ; 2. 
the ancient arms of the city of Salis- 
bury impaling Montacute and Mon- 
thermer. In the W. window are 
represented the Bear and Ragged 
Staff of Warwick, and the figure of 
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Halle himself in the picturesque 
costume of the period. 

The George Inn, in High-street, 

though defunct as an hostel, still re- 

*tains its old ornaments of wood, and 

external gallery round the court. 

Pepys put ijp here (see his Diary). 

At the Kinfs Arms, St. John Street, 
Lord Wilmot and his companions 
planned the escape of Charles II., 
when concealed at Heale House. 

The Barracks, in Brown-street, a 
building so called of the time of 
Henry VI., has a curious chimney- 
piece in one of its rooms. 
• The Joiner^ Hall, in St. Anne- 
street, now converted into dwelling- 
houses, retains an antique front of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

The Tailors^ Hall, at the end of a 
narrow passage leading out of Milford- 
street, is a ruinous edifice. The hall 
is decorated with numerous shields 
of former members of the craft. 

The Workhouse, near Crane Bridge, 
was originally a mansion of Mervin, 
Lord Audley, Earl of Castlehaven, 
executed 1631. On his attainder it 
escheated to the Bishop as lord of 
the manor, and was presented by 
him to the city. 

In a house at the foot of Milford 
Hill, Fielding, who married Miss Cra- 
dock, a beauty of Salisbury, is said 
to have written part of his * Tom 
Jones.* The first edition of the * Vicar 
of Wakefield ' and of * Humphrey 
Clinker' were printed in this city 
by a person of the name of Collins. 

Excursions from Salisbury : a. to 
Stonehenge (including Old Sarum) ; 
D. to Wilton House (Wednesdays and 
Fridays) ; and c. to Longford Castle 
(Tuesdays and Fridays). 

a. To Stonehenge, 9 m. A carriage 
may be hired at the White Hart for 
12a. 6c/. to go and return; 4 or 5 
hours required. Old Sarum will be 
seen on the way, and Wilton House 
may be also included in the excur- 
sion should the visitor be pressed for 
time. The daily coach to Devizes 
passes within 2 m. of Stonehenge at 



the Druid's Head, 6 m., and the road 
it travels is the shortest and best for 
those who walk. The flymen drive 
by Amesbury, along the new road 
through the Avon valley, passing on 
the outskirt of the town the bold and 
remarkable earthworks of 

Old Sarum, a lofty eminence, now 
partly in a state of nature and partly 
under cultivation, but for many cen- 
turies the site of one of the principal 
towns in the kingdom. It is encircled 
by 2 earthen ramparts and ditches, 
100 ft. in depth, and formerly 
strengthened by thick stone walls, 
of which a fragment, constructed 
of flint and rubble, overhangs like 
a rock the ascent to the eastern 
entrance. The inner line of de- 
fence enclosed the citadel, now 
overgrown by the wild brier and 
clematis ; the outer, the town, which 
is at present under the plough. The 
area included within the fortifications 
is 27 i acres, but the suburbs extended 
much farther down the hill. Sarum 
was the Roman station Sorbiodunum^ 
(the dry city), a centre from which no 
less than 6 great roads diverged. It 
was an equally important place during 
the Saxon and Norman periods. Its 
capture was eflected by Cynric in 
552: in 871 Alfred is supposed to 
have added the outer entrenchment ; 
and in 960 Eldgar summoned hither 
a wittena gemot to devise the means 
of defending the country against the 
Danes. In 1086, the year before 
his death, the Conqueror assembled 
hef e all the barons of his kingdom to 
submit their land again to the yoke 
of military tenure, when he swore 
by his usual oath, " the Resurrection 
and the Throne of God,' to take 
vengeance of his insulting enemies 
beyond the sea. In 1075 the bishop- 
ric of Sherborne had been transferred 
to Sarum, and in 1092 the new cathe- 
dral was consecrated by its founder, 
"the blessed Osmund." But the 
city reached the zenith of its pro- 
sperity at a later period, when ** Roger 
the Great," the bold baron and bi- 
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shop, presided over its castle and 
church. The civil war of Stephen 
produced the first symptoms of decay. 
The immediate cause of the decline of 
Sarum was the removal of the cathe- 
dral—an event hrought about in 1220 
by the jealousy of the military and ec- 
clesastical authorities ; the blow fatal 
to its existence— the diversion from it 
to the new city of the great western 
road, or Wilt-way. Down to the 
15th century, however, Sarum had 
been the resort of kings and the seat 
of national councils ; and it retained 
for 536 years one relic of its former 
greatness — the right of returning 2 
members to parliament, which was 
duly exercised until the passing of 
the Reform Bill, although for many 

" a year not a single house had existed. 
The elections were held at the foot 
of the hill, on Election Acre, where a 
tent was pitched beneath the branches 
of an elm-tree, which is still pointed 
out as occupying the site of the last 
remaining house. 

^ On the same side of the hill is the 
village of Stratford^ which derived 
its name from the Roman street or 
road which here forded the river 
on its course to Badbury Rings and 
Dorchester. The manor-house was 
the birthplace, or at least the resi- 
dence, of William Pitty Earl of Chat- 
ham, who was first returned to parlia- 
ment (1735) as member for those 
vacant mounds on the hill above. 
Governor Pitt purchased the' manor 
in 1690 for 1500/., and Lord Gran- 
ville afterwards sold it for 65,000/. 
to Lord Caledon. In 1801 John 
Home Tooke was returned by Lord 
Camelford. The door-head of the 
Parsonaoje bears the following inscrip- 
tion — " Parva sed apta Domino, 1675." 
4^ m. from Salisbury the traveller 
will pass Heale House, G. Loder, 
Esq., a mansion in which Charles IL 
was concealed after the battle of 
Worcester; and Heale Hill, remark- 
able for a sacred circle on the sum- 
mit, and for traces of a British village 
on the S. slope : in about 5^ m. Bum- | 



ford Iffiuse, the property of Lord 
Malmesbury; and Ogbury Camp (p. 
42), on the hill to the rt. of Great 
Dumford. Amesbury and Stonehenge 
are described at pp. 37, 39. * 

Those who wish to become better 
acquainted with Salisbury Plain can 
return by the unsheltered road from 
Devizes. About 1 m. short of Salis- 
bury, beyond the intersection of a 
cross-road from Wilton, they may 
notice a peculiar hollow to the rt., 
between a copse-wood and the road. 
It was one of the five places or 
" steads'* in England in which tour- 
naments were held according to a 
charter of Richard I. An imaginary 
line from Old Sarum to Wilton would 
intersect the actual spot. 

b. Wilton House, seat of the Earl 
of Pembroke, and celebrated for its 
marbles and pictures, may be seen 
on Wednesdays and Fridays. It 
is 3 m. distant. To the 1. of the 
road is the hamlet of 

Bemerton, interesting as the living 
of George Herbert (1630-35), so 
charmingly described by Isaac Wal- 
ton. Herbert restored the parsonage 
and church, within the altar-rail of 
which he now lies buried. Accord- 
ing to the tradition, an aged fig-tree 
against the wall of the rectory, and 
a medlar in the garden, were planted 
by him. Norris the poet and divine, 
and Coxe the traveller and historian, 
were also rectors of Bemerton. The 
bells in the church turret are of the 
14th century, the S. and W. windows 
of Dec date (about 1 300), the door- 
way and pulpit canopy Jacobean, 
and the font Early English. 

Wilton, 3 m. (Inn: Pembroke 
Arras, close to the park gates), is a 
small quiet town situated on the 
junction of the Wily and Nadder. 
It is of great antiquity, and, as the 
capital of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom 
of Wessex, gave name to Wiltshire, 
and was the scene of many stirring 
events. Here, says Palgrave, when 
Wessex and Mercia were contending 
for the possession of all England S. 
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of the Humber, Egbert King of 
Wessex overthrew his rival Beorn- 
wulf in the year 823. In 871 the 
great Alfred here defeated the Danes 
in a pitched battle, which procured 
him a peace of 2 yeari' duration; 
and in 1003 the Danes had here 
their revenge, when, under Swein, 
they burnt the place to the ground. 
At a later period came to Wilton 
King Stephen, with mind intent on 
fortifying the monastery, and by these 
means curbing the rebellious burghers 
of Sarum; but the Earl of Gloucester, 
having assembled a force for the 
Empress Maud, fired the houses and 
put the monarch to flight. During 
all these early times Wilton flou- 
rished as a large and busy town, 
quickly recovering from its disasters, 
and it continued to prosper down to 
the year 1214, when it received the 
blow which was to prove fetal to its 
importance, iu the diversion of the 
great western road, which formerly 
passed through it on its way from 
Old Sarum. In our times the name of 
Wilton has been associated with 
carpets, which were first made in Eng- 
land at this town (by a Mr. Moody), 
and are still the staple of the place. In 
the factory of Messrs. Blackmore and 
Lapworth the finest Axminsters are 
manufactured, as well as those called 
Saxony, made of short-staple wool. 

The Wily and Nadder, which wash 
the sides of Wilton, eflfect a junction 
below the park of the Pembrokes. 
The former was anciently called the 
G willow f a name differently derived 
from guialy a willow-tree, and gwill 
ow, a stream flowing from a forest. 
The latter is the more appropriate, as 
the Wily rises on the high land for- 
merly bosomed in Selwood, and on 
its approach to this place flows for a 
lonff distance by the side of the 
ancient forest of Grovely. The Nad- 
der was originally called the Noddre, 
of which the name is a corruption. 

Wilton has received a great or- 
nament by the erection in 1844, by 
the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, of 



the New Church, at an expense of 
20,000/. T. H. Wyatt and D. Bran- 
don were the architects. The style, 
though novel in this country, is 
the ordinary Romanesque; or Lom- 
bard, of Italy; but for gorgeousnes 
and beauty of detail Wilton church 
stands unrivalled. Elevated on a 
terrace, it presents its E. front to the 
road, the bell-tower rising on the S. 
side to a height of 108 ft. distinct 
from the church, after the fashion of 
the Italian campanile, but communi- 
cating with it by a cloister of elabo- 
rately worked columns in pairs. The 
E. front is approached by a flight of 
steps 100 ft. in width, ana presents 3 
deeply recessed circular porches, the 
central and principal entrance being 
ornamented with mouldings, exqui- 
sitely worked, and with pillars, the 
foremost of which are twisted and 
detached, resting on lions sculptured 
in stone from the Isle of Man. 
Crossing the threshold, the visitor 
will be astonished by the sudden 
splendour of marble and mosaic glit- 
tering in streams of coloured light. 
He will enter, through screens of 
twisted columns, the nave, its roof 
resting on circular piers, with elabo- 
rate and beautiful capitals, each of a 
different design; its W. end termi- 
nated by a gallery of Painswick 
stone, supported on marble columns 
with alabaster capitals, and bearing 
the motto, " All things come of Thee, 
and of Thine own have we given 
Thee." Below the gallery is the 
font, of variously coloured marble, 
resting on a polished black slab of 
the same material, and decorated 
with the fruit and leaves of the vine, 
in allusion to the parable of our 
Saviour ; " I am the vine, ye are the 
branches." To the 1. will be ob- 
served the cloister door, enriched 
with pillars and pilasters inlaid with 
mosaic-work.. The gorgeous windows 
on the same side are of ancient 
Flemish glass. Passing up the nave 
over a flooring of slate, the visitor 
will pause before the pulpit, a work 
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constracted at Rome of Caen stone, 
painted, gilded, and decorated with 
yariegated borders and twisted pillars 
of mosai(ywork, and resting on 16 
black marble twisted columns with 
alabaster - capitals. Near the pulpit 
is the reading^esk, rich in carving 
representing the 4 Evangelists, exe- 
cuted in Belnum ; and the lectern in 
the shape of an eagle, gilt, and sup- 
ported on 3 black marble pillars. 
The chancel presents an equal amount 
of defloration and intricate detail. 
The floor is composed of tesserse 
manufactured by Singer of Vauxhall ; 
the walls and ceilings are painted 
after the style of the middle ages; 
the communion-table enclosed by 
glittering columns of Sienna marble, 
supporting milk - white alabaster 
arches ; and the whole illumined by 
the rich and shifting colours of a 
window of ancient ^lass. Arches 
supported on lofty pillars of black 
and gold marble, each of a solid 
block, separate the aisles of the 
chancel from those of the nave. The 
apse 1. of the communion-table con- 
tains a fine brass (1585), and an alms- 
chest of wrought-iron from Venice ; 
the opposite apse the monuments of 
the Pembrokes removed from the 
former parish-church, one by West- 
macott and another by Rossi. The 
windows in these recesses are parti- 
cularly brilliant. Lastly, before the 
visitor leaves the building he should 
inspect the old carvings of Scripture 
subjects forming the panels of the 
doors. 

The former parish church, in the 
centre of Wilton, has been partly 
pulled down, but the ancient hoi^ugh 
cross remains on the site it has so 
long occupied by the churchyard wall. 

Wiiton Home : — 

•* Pembroke's princely dome, where mimic 

Art 
Decks with a magic hand the dazzling 

bowers, 
Its living hnes where the warm pencil 

pours, 
And breathing forms from the rude 

marble start." T. Warton, 



Wilton occupies the site of a monas- 
tery, given, with the lands attached 
to it, by Henry VIII. to Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert, Ist Earl of Pem- 
broke. The place abounds in in- 
teresting associations — the family of 
Herbert have been distinguished 
equally in arts, arms, and literature. 
They were the patrons of Holbein, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Inigo 
Jones, and Vandyck; and of Mas- 
singer, whose father was a retainer 
of the family. Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote part of his * Arcadia ' on this 
spot, at the request of his sister. 
Countess of Pembroke, whose beau- 
tiful epitaph has been generally at- 
tribute to Ben Jonson : — 

** Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother, 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise, and fair, and good aa she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee." 

The present mansion, famed for its 
marbles and pictures, but particu- 
larly renowned for its VandyckSf is, 
for the most part, modem. It was 
** Gothicised " in questionable taste 
by James Wyatt at the beginning 
of the present century, but has been 
improved by more recent altera- 
tions. 

A Triftmphal Arch, surmounted hf 
a cast from the equestrian statue of 
Marcus Aurelius, leads to the chief 
entrance. 

The Hall is adorned with suits of 
ancient armour, which have an in- 
terest independent of their splendour 
in being trophies of the victory of 
St. Quintin, gained b^ the Spaniards 
over the French, chiefly by the co- 
operation of a brave band of English 
Sent by Queen Mary, under the com- 
mand of Wm. Earl of Pembroke, 
1557. His harness is here, together 
with the full suits of the Constable 
Anne de Montmorency, Louis de 
I3oni:bon, Due de Montpensier, &c. 

The Pembroke Marbles, arranged 
iti the hall and around the cloister, 
were collected, 1678, by Thomas, 8th 
Earl of Pembroke, of whom Pope 
said, 
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" For Pembroke stataes, dirty gods, and 
coins ; " 

and include a portion of those of 
Thomas Earl of Amndell (the rest 
are at Oxford), and of the collection 
of Giustiniani, of the Valetta Gallery 
at Naples, and of Card. Mazarine. 
They long possessed an nndeserred 
reputation; for, in truth, many of 
the specimens are modem antiques : 
among the genuine ancient marbles 
not a few are mutilated, the limbs, 
&c., are badly restored; and the 
greater part are. of second-rate yalue 
as works of art. The best are — 

In the Efdrance-Hall — Statues of 
Apollo, Jupiter, and the Mder Faus- 
tina; — a Mosaic in relief of Hercules 
in the Garden of the Hesperides, a ser- 
pent twined round the golden apple- 
tree, very curious, and probably 
unique ; — ^a colossal horse, workman- 
ship admirable, head noble and deli- 
cate ;^I!urtius leading into the fiery 
chasm, a bas-relief m a circle. 

In the Gallery — No. 1. An altar 
of Bacchus, the figures in relief. 8. 
A sleeping Nymph. 23. The Gods 
summoned by Vulcan 'to see Venus 
and Mars taken in the net, an oval 
relief. 48. Bas-relief of Jupiter on 
his throne. 61. Death of Meleager, 
3 bas-relie& on a sarcophagus, after 
the Greek model ; the fijpres finely 
designed, the workmanship indiffer- 
ent. 62. Silenus drinking out of a 
cantharus ; the action spirited. 109. 
A Cippus: "the figures very noble 
and simple in action." — Waagen. 
115. A relief of Venus accom- 
panied by Tritons and Nereids. 
117. Statue of a female seated. 124. 
Cupid bending his bow, a copy of 
the well-known work of Praxiteles ; 
very delicate, but only the torso- is 
old. 136. An ancient Roman con- 
sular chair, part bronze, part iron. 
137. A sarcophagus, with reliefs 
from the story of Ceres and Bacchus; 
the principal subject represents Ceres 
sending Triptolemus to sow corn ; 
workmanship indifferent, of a late 
time. 151. Statue o f a young Faun, 



gracefully twisting back his body 
to look at a panmer at his feet ; a 
repetition of an often-repeated group, 
the design good, and of delicate exe- 
cution. 163. Large sarcophagus, 
with high relief of the destruction of 
Niobe*s children ;. of a late period ; 
the attitudes very beautiful, and 
probably from older models. 170. 
An Amazon defending herself against 
a horseman. 171. The family of 
Niobe, ** an elegant bas-relief of the 
cinquecento time, and strongly re- 
sembling the works of the able Flo- 
rentine sculptor Benedetto da Rovez- 
zano, who was for a time in England." 
— ^Waagen's * Treasures of Art.* 

Busts — of Nero ; Julia Mcesa ; Lu- 
can; and a so-called Lucilla, daughter 
of Marcus Aurelius (wonderfully 
finished). Passavant, however, in his 
Tour, remarks that those of Ger^ 
manicus, Augustus, and several of 
the Greek poets, are the finest in the 
collection. 

Faintings :— 

Alb, Durer (1512) (? I. H. Khe- 
nus) : the Descent from the Cross, 
*' wrought with amazing labour and 
neatness ; the composition good and 
well conducted throughout, but the 
style dry and hard. The expressions 
poor, but the actions |^ood. The 
colours are positive, without any 
attempt at harmony, and yet are weU 
arranged/'— T. Phillips, R.A. From 
Uie Amndell collection. — Parmcgiano : 
Virein, Child, St. John, and Ca- 
therine ; " very beautifully designed, 
but raUier hard in the execution, 
and inharmonious in colour." — P. 
It was given by the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany to Philip E. of Pem- 
broke. — Sftagnoletto : Democritus, 
whole length, laughing, exceedingly 
fine, and expression entirely appro- 
priate. — King Richard II. whai 
yoimg («. e. about 1377), backed by 
his patrons, St. John Baptist, St. 
Edmund King, and St. Edward Con- 
fessor, praying to the Virgin and 
Child ; a Diptych, or folding picture, 
curious from its age and style, a 
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probably by an Italian painter. It is 
mentioned by Walpole as an early 
specimen of oil-painting , whereas it 
is in distemper y not in oil.i» It is on a 
gold background ; the finish care- 
ful, the arrangement formal, the 
faces uniform and without expres- 
sion. The arms of the king, the 
broom-pod (Plantagenet), and the 
white hart, derived m>m his mother, 
are seen on his robe and on the 
angels' necks. — Netscher : Portrait of 
De Witt. — Holbein : th6 Father of 
Sir Thomas More; shows the simple 
truth of nature ; hands excellent. — 
Mabuse : the Three Children of 
Henry VII., same as those at Hamp- 
ton Court and Longford, but good. 
— Honthorst: Prince Rupert; one of 
the finest paintings here. — And. Man' 
tegna : Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes ; ** her features and atti- 
tude noble and graceful ; carefully 
executed." — And. del Sarto : Holy 
Family. — Balthazar Feruzzi : the 
Ascension of our Lord. — N. Poussin : 
two boys playing with a bird. — 
Mieris^s own portrait, capital. — TV' 
tian: Head of the Magdalen; has suf- 
fered much. — Vandyck : Ph. Herbert 
Earl of P., with his wand of office ; 
small sketch for the larger picture. — 
Bubens : Four children, Christ and 
St. John with a lamb, a little girl, 
and an angel ; a subject often re- 
peated by R\iheu8.-^Steenwick : Peter 
conducted out of prison; a dark 
crypt, minutely painted, but with 
good effect. — Parmegiano : Ceres, ge- 
nuine, but affected attitude.— G^Mirfo: 
Charity ; must have been beautiful, 
but is spoiled by rubbing. It be- 
longed to Charles I. — Luc is Van 
Zeyden: Men and women playing 
cards ; one of the very rare genuine 
works of this master; heads ani- 
mated and spirited, full of expression, 
though hard in manner. — *S^»> Josh. 
Reynolds: Henry, 10th E. of Pem- 
broke. — An Antique Painting from 
the Temple of Juno, representing 
Minerva, Hercules, Diana, Apollo, 
Ceres, Vertumnus, and Juno ; rude 



in the treatment, but worthy of no- 
tice on account of the broad hand- 
ling. 

In the double Cube, or Great Room, 
are the Portraits by Vandyck, the 
pride and boast of me Wilton collec- 
tion. The finest are — 

The Herbert Family : ten figures. 
Philip Earl of Pembroke, and his 
Countess, in black, seated on a raised 
platform ; on their rt their 5 sons ; 
on their 1. their daughter, in blue, 
and her husband, Robert E. of Caer- 
narvon ; before them Lady Mary, 
daughter of George D. of Bucking- 
ham, betrothed to Charles Ld. Her- 
bert ; above, in the clouds, as angels, 
2 sons and a daughter, who died 
young. This large work stands alone 
in pomt of merit. The personages 
are not dramatically connected to- 
gether, but they ail look out of the 
picture. 

The late Mr. Phillips, R.A., ob- 
serves, " I am at a loss for words to 
convey my admiration of this pic- 
ture. An air of nobleness reigns 
over it, with rich and deep colouring. 
Yet I think the expression bad ; and 
wish it had an unity of subject, or 
any subject. But, as it is, when shall 
we see its like again ? " 1801. It has 
suffered grievously from cleaning 
and repairing. 

Charlesl. m armour, J length, very 
excellent. Henrietta Maria, inferior, 
perhaps a copy. 3 Children of 
Charles I., beautifully painted, par- 
ticularly the Princess, dated 1635. 
The Duchess of Richmond and her 
Dwarf, Mr. Gibson, whole length, 
very good, especially the dwarf 
(the Duke is probably by Jansen). 
The Countess of Castlehaven, in an 
orange dress. The 2nd Earl Philip, 
i length, not one of Vandyck's best. 
Mrs. Killigrew and Mrs. Morton, 
beauties of Charles I. 's court, " well- 
painted . heads, especially Mrs. Killi- 
grew's, which is m his most finished 
manner — rich , soft, and true, beyond 
measure." — T. P. Earl and Countess 
of Bedford, same size of canvas, but 
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very inferior. Philip E. of Pem- 
broke. Penelope, wife of Ph. E. 
of P. 

In the Library are portraits of Wil- 
liam, 1st Earl of Pembroke, the 
friend of Shakspeare, and founder of 
the family, with his dog, who pined 
away at his death : it is called HoU 
hein s, but either it is not his, or it 
has been repainted, the hands very 
bad. Portraits of Alexander Pope and 
of St. Evremond. A copy of the 
* Arcadia ' contains a lock of Queen 
Elizabeth's hair, given by her to Sir 
Ph. Sidney, together with some 
verses in his hand in acknowledg- 
ment of the gift. 

The grounds and gardens of Wil- 
ton, although flat, are exceedingly 
beautiful, owing to the views they 
command, especially the vista open- 
ing on Salisbury spire, opposite the 
S.E. angle of the house — to the noble 
trees, particularly the group of 
cedars, an^ an ancient ilex, beneath 
whose branches Sir Philip Sidney 
may have reclined, when he here 
composed his * Arcadia * — to the 
architectural ornaments, such as the 
triumphal arch by Chambers, and the 
covered Palladian bridge^ built by 
Henry Earl of Pembroke, over the 
water (the Nadder). The Italian 
garden, tastefully arranged with ba- 
lustrades and vases, terminates in a 
pavilion, once a vestibule of the 
house. This was designed by Hol- 
bein, in the style of the Renaissance, 
and consists of a portico of pillars, 
with busts of Edward VI. and the 
Earl of Pembroke inserted. 

At Dinton, 5 m. W. of Wilton, 
Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, Lord 
Chancellor, and historian of the 
Great Rebellion, was bom (1609), 
in the old rectory-house. He lived 
for some time at Hatch House, S. of 
Fonthill. Dinton was also the birth- 
place of Henry Lawes, the musician : — 

•* Harry, whose tuneful and well-measur'd 
song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent"— ifiWon. 



He was the friend of Milton and 
of Waller, and was shot at the siege 
of Chester, 1645. Adjoining the 
village is the seat of William Wynd- 
ham, Esq. 

c. Longford Castle, seat of the Earl 
of Kadnor, but occupied by Lord 
Folkestone, is situated on the Avon, 
1. of the road to Downton, 3 m. from 
Salisbury. It may be seen on yues- 
days and Fridays, or by travellers 
and foreigners, with Lord Folke- 
stone's permission, on any week-day. 
It is of curious construction, and 
celebrated for its picture-gallery, one 
of the finest in the country, and par- 
ticularly rich in paintings by Holbein, 
On the road may be gained a very ex- 
cellent view of Salisbury Cathedral. 
Longford was built about 159 1, by Sir 
Thomas Gorges, who married a Dar 
nish lady, Helena Snachenberg, widow 
of William Parr, Marquis of North- 
ampton ; and he was induced by 
her to construct it after the model of 
the Castle of Uraniberg, designed by 
Tycho Brahe. He accordingly pulled 
down an ancient mansion of the Cer- 
vingtons, arid prepared the ground 
for the new building; but so great 
proved the expense of driving piles 
as a foundation, that Sir Thomas 
nearly sunk his fortune at the outset. 
At this juncture came the alarm of 
the Spanish Armada, • when Sir 
Thomas was appointed governor of 
Hurst Castle, and, as luck would 
have it, a Spanish galleon was soon 
wrecked near his post. His wife 
modestly begged but the hull of the 
queen, and in this were found bars of 
silver and other treasure, ample, and 
more than sufficient, to complete the 
intended structure at Longford. The 
work, therefore, proceeded merrily, 
and was completed in 1591, at a 
cost of about 18,000/. The archi- 
tect was Thomas Thorp, who built 
Holland House. The castle, as it 
then appeared (the " Castle of Am- 
phialeus" of Sir Philip Sidney's 
* Arcadia *), had the singular form 
of a triangle, enclosing a court of 

d3 
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a similar shape, and flanked by 
circular towers at the angles, the 
whole being surrounded by a moat 
filled with water from the Avon. In 
this form it was l>esieged and taken 
in 1645 by Cromwell, who had 
mounted a battery opposite the 
garden front. In 1641 it had been 
sold by the 2ud Lord Gorges to 
to Hugh Hare, Baron of Coleraine ; 
and in 1717 it came into the pos- 
session of the present family, the 
Bouveries, by purchase. But Longford 
Castle, as it now stands, is very dif- 
ferent from the triangle of the Gorges, 
having been altered by the late Lord 
lladnor, who had intended to rebuild 
it in the form of a hexagon. He, how- 
ever, left it unfinished, and in this 
condition it remains, flanked by 5 
towers. It is chiefly remarkable for 
its collection of paintings, one of the 
very finest in Britain. Among them 
are the following: — 

In the Chapel — A, Durer (? probably 
by Henry de Bles, an old Flemish 
painter): Adoration of the Virgin 
by Saints George, Agnes, &c. ; very 
good and curious ; the female figure 
on the rt. painted with great feeling 
for beauty ; on the wings St. John the 
Baptist and Evangelist. — A, Durer (?) : 
the Nativity and Salutation. — Ma-' 
huse : Children of Henry VII., a re- 
petition of the original picture at 
Hampton Court. It was in the collec- 
tion of Charles I.— Zucchero: Queen 
Elizabeth ; very characteristic of the 
harsh, imperious woman. — Holbein: 
Edward VI. ; " too poor a produc- 
tion for the master : " Waagen. — Ma- 
buse: Virgin and Child. 

In the Long Gallery — Murillo : 
Ruth and Naomi. — Guido : Head 
of a Magdalen ; a picture of a most 
attractive sweetness, painted with 
great clearness. 2. Europa and the 
Bull, a masterpiece, the original of 
many repetitions. — Chude: 2 cele- 
brated pictures known as the Morning 
and Evening, or Rise and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. One represents the 
landing of ^neas in ihe Bay of 



Naples by sunrise, '*the morning 
freshness of nature typifying the 
beginning of the Roman empire;" the 
other the ruins of the Arch of Titus 
and the Coliseum, with the sun 
sinking towards the sea. ** Two mas- 
terly pictures, with great depth and 
fulness of colour, combined with 
softness of gradations:" Waagen. — 
Euhens : a large landscape of the de- 
solate country around the Escurial. 
*' Carefully and admirably painted, 
but not the original of this often- 
repeated view, which is said to be at 
Petworth :" Waagen. 2. Diana with 
her Nymphs returning from the 
Chace; a sketch for the picture 
at Dresden.— 5^6. del Fiombo (?) : 
St Sebastian's Martyrdom, after a 
design by Michael Angelo; care- 
fully executed in very clear colour- 
ing; in the background rocks and 
rums of singular forms. — Nicolas 
Poussin : the Worship of the Golden 
Calf, and the Passage of the Red 
Sea; capital works, of the artist's 
best period, scarcely equalled by any 
in the Louvre. — Correggio (?) : Venus 
disarming Cupid; a picture in 
the style of those in the National 
Gallery. — Holbein: the Ambassadors 
at Vienna, 2 whole-length portraits, 
apparently of philosophers, with 
books,, geometrical and musical in- 
struments ; " one of the finest works 
by Holbein in England," says Waa- 
gen. 2. Sir Anthony Denny, cham- 
berlain and favourite of Henry VIII. 
3. (Ecolampadius. — Velasquez : Adrian 
Pulido Pareja, admiral of the Spa- 
nish Armada ; a first-rate portrait — 
Titian : a whole-length portrait of a 
General, his helmet on a table ; .care- 
fully executed in a full, warm, golden 
tone. — Vandyok : Rubens on a Grey 
Horse ; 2. Gaston Due d'Orleans. 
— Carlo Dolce : Christ crowned with 
thorns ; 2. portrait' of himself. — 
— Gaspar Poussin : 2 small landscapes. 
— Jan Wynants: a landscape, with 
figures by Adrian Van de Velde. — W, 
Van de Velde: 2 sea-pieces. In this 
gallery stands a wonderful and pro- 
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bably unique specimen of sculpture 
in orietal, a steel chair , presented to 
the Emperor Rudolph II. by the city 
of Augsburg, where it was made by 
one Thomas Ruker, in 1574. It is 
covered by 130 groups of figures in 
relief, representing events in the 
history of the Roman Empire from 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the co- 
lossal image, and from the landing of 
^neas in Italy, down to Rudolph's 
own time. It was carried off from 
Prague by the Swedes. 

In the Green Drawing-room — Eu- 
bens (?) : his son ; a beautiful portrait. 

— Titian (?) : Csesar Borgia ; "a most 
perfidious countenance." Holbein: a 
male portrait, called Luther ; broad 
in treatment, and noble in expres- 
sion. — Giorgione (?), more probably 
Paris Bordone: a portrait of Vio- 
lante, daughter of Palma Vecchio, 
commonly designated Titian's Mis- 
tress. — Velasquez : the Moorish Slave. 

— Walker : portrait of Oliver Crom- 
well. — Rubens: Duke of Alva. — Sir 
P. Lely : his own portrait. — Rvhens 
(?): portrait of Mary of Medicis, 
attributed by Waagen to Vandyck. — 
H, Van Vliet: interior of a church, 
a capital work. — Vandyck : Countess 
of Chesterfield ; 2. Countess of Mon- 
mouth.— i8^*r Josh. Reynolds : Anne 
Countess of Radnor, in a cart-wheel 
hat ; 2. Lady Tilney Long. 

In the Long Parlour — Holbein: 
portrsdt of Erasmus ; brought to Eng- 
land by the painter, with a letter of 
introduction from Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More. This picture, says 
Waagen, ** is alone worth a pilgrim- 
age to Longford. Seldom has a painter 
so fully succeeded in bringing to 
view the whole character of so ori- 
ginal a mind as in this instance." 
The execution is most masterly and 
careful, even to the accessories— the 
brown fur for instance; and it is 
evident that the artist here tried to 
do his best 2. Portrait of Peter 
uSgidius, the traveller: " as animated 
in conception as it is delicate in indi- 
viduality." — Salvator Rosa : a sea- 



coast; a picture remarkable for 
** happy composition, unusual warmth 
of tone, and spirited treatment." — 
Teniers: Return from the Chace; 
2. Boors playing at bowls. — Sir Josh, 
Reynolds: James, second Lord Rad- 
nor, as a boy. — Rubens: Cupids ga- 
thering the harvest ; *' one of the 
great master's most original and 
attractive inventions," Waagen, — /. 
Ruysdael: Landscape by moonlight. 

On an eminence nearly opposite 
Lonffford, on the E. side of the river, 
stood the Ivy Church, an Augustine 
monastery founded by Stephen within 
the boundaries of the forest of Cla- 
rendon, with the object of providing 
its wild denizens with spiritual in- 
struction. Some remains of its walls 
may still be seen in a school which 
occupies its site, and one of its old 
fire places, 7 ft in length, and cut 
from a single block of Portland stone, 
in the kitchen of the Green Dragon 
at Alderbury, a village on the South- 
ampton road. 

Britford Church, to the N. of 
Longrord, contains a mausoleum of 
the Bouveries, and in the chancel 
a curious altar -tomb, sculptured 
with figures of St. Margaret St. 
Nicholas, St. Edmund of Canter- 
bury, St. Catherine with her symbols 
— the sword and the wheel, St. 
Oeorge, and the Virgin and Child. 
This tomb was erroneously attributed 
by Sir R. C. Hoare to the Duke of 
Buckingham, beheaded at Salisbury, 
and in which city he is said to have 
been buried. 

Clarendon, Sir F. H. H. Bathurst, 
Bart, lies about 2 m. S.E. of Salis- 
bury, on the road to Southampton. 
This ancient forest was granted by 
the Conqueror to Humphrey the 
Bearded, the first of the family of 
Bohun, and its palace was cele- 
brated as a residence of our kings 
from the reign of Hen. I. to that of 
Edw. III., and as the scene of some 
important events in our history, 
particularly of the enacting, by 
great council of the nation, of 
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famoos * Constitutions of Clarendon/ 
the first barrier raised in this country 
against Papal aggression. Its tradi- 
tional name of King John's Palace has 
preserved the memory of its selection 
by that monarch as his favourite 
abode, but it attained its greatest 
magnificence in the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Hen. III. At a later period, 
in 1356, Philip of Navarre did hom- 
age here to our Edw. III., as King 
of France and Duke of Normandy ; 
and, in 1357, after the battle of 
Poictiers, the glades of Clarendon 
were enlivened by a royal chace, in 
which the captives John of France 
and David of Scotland rode side by 
side with our king. Ajter the reign 
of Edw. III. the palace of Clarendon 
appears to have been neglected, but 
its forest remained for many years 
a favourite hunting-ground of our 
monarchs. In the 14th century this 
royal domain was granted for a term 
to the first Earl of Pembroke. It was 
mortgaged by Charles I., and at the 
Kestoration bestowed in fee upon 
George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
whose successor left it by will to his 
cousin the Earl of Bath. In 1713 it 
was purchased by Benjamin Bathurst, 
Esq., an ancestor of the present pos- 
sessor. Clarendon Lodge is situated 
about a mile from the site of the 
ancient palace, of which there still 
remains a fragment of fiint-wall, now 
propped by buttresses, and bearing an 
inscription which enlightens the pass- 
ing traveller as to the many interest- 
ing memories connected with the 
spot. Clarendon is said by Kennet to 
derive its name from Chlorus's camp, 
which crowns a hill to the N. of it, 
and is supposed to have been con- 
structed by the British general Con- 
stantius Chlorus. 

Hamham Hill, the ascent from Sa- 
lisbury on the road to Blandford, 
commands the best view of the city 
and its cathedral. 

Among points of interest rather 

iistant, but within reach of Salis- 

ury, are the camps of Yarnbury, 



Battlesbury, and Scratchbury ; and 
the seats of Lonaleat, Stourhead, 
F^nthill, and Wardour Castle {see 
Index). 



ROUTE 5 a. 
Salisbubt to Christchcrch, by 

DOWNTON. 

The road from Salisbury by Long- 
ford runs along the valley of the Avon 
to Ringwood and Christchurch, leav- . 
ing this county in 7 m. It passes on 
its course — in Ij m., Brit ford, seat of 
G. P. Jervoise, Esq., to the 1. ; — in 
3 m. Longford Castle, on the 1. ; — and 
further to the 1. New HalU residence 
of Major-General Buckley, M.P. for 
Salisbury, who has here a valuable 
collection of pictures ; — on rt the 
village of Nunton, of which the small 
church, lately restored by T. W. 
Wyatt, contains the monument of 
J. T. Batt, Esq., from whom General 
Buckley inherited New Hall; — Od- 
stock church, also on the rt., has an 
oaken pulpit of Eliz. date, inscribed 
with the following couplet : — 

** God bless and save onr royal queen, 
The lyke on earth was never seen ;" 

— in 4 m. rt. an earthwork, called 

Clearbury Hing, crowning di lofty hill. 
It is of an oblong shape, protected by 
a single ditch and rampart about 40 
ft. in height, and has been generally 
attributed to the W. Saxons, particu- 
larly to Cynric, who fought with the 
Britons 4 m. below Charford in 519, 
captured Old Sarum in 552, and 
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finally completed the conquest of 
Wiltshire. The spot commands a most 
extensive view : — in 5 m. 1. Trafalgar 
Jfoftse (p. 62), seat of Earl Nelson ; and 
adjoining it, Barford, now a farm- 
house, purchased by the late Lord N., 
and formerly the residence of Lord 
Feversham, a title now extinct; — 
lastly, in 6 m., 

Doumton (i. e. the town by ihe river), 
a place of great antiquity and early 
importance, and still retaining a ves- 
tige of Saxon times in a mound called 
the Moot, at the E. end of the vil- 
lage. After the Conquest Downton 
belonged to the bishops of Win- 
chester, who resided in it for many 
years. The site of their mansion. 
Old Court, is still pointed out on 
the rt. bank of the river, and there 
they are supposed to have entertained 
King John, who is known to have 
visited Downton on three separate 
occasions. 

The church dates in part from 
the reign of Henry IIL, and con- 
tains as ancient a font, and a fine 
monument to Margaret Lady Fever- 
sham, by Scheemacker. In the 
churchyard stands a time-worn cross. 

The old rectory, of Eliz. or Jacobean 
date, but now a farmhouse, was for 
a long time a residence of the Ra- 
leighs, and also the birthplace of 
Admiral Sir Roger Curtis, who com- 
manded the gunboats at the siege of 
Gibraltar. One of the old chimney- 
pieces, sculptured with shields, may 
still be seen in the hall. 

The Moot, property of W. P. Shuck- 
burgh, Esq., will, however, be the 
point most interesting to the anti- 
quary at Downton ; not only kindling 
his enthusiasm by its name, but actu- 
ally presenting to his notice the sin- 
gular earthworks in which either 
Saxon parliaments or Saxon courts 
of justice were held. They are in 
good preservation, and surrounded 
by an old-fashioned garden. 

W. of Downton, on Wick Dovm, 
are remains of several complicated 
circles, 'forming what antiquaries 



have called a maze. About 4 m. S.W. 
the hills are crowned by the en- 
trenchment of 

Wliichhury, or Castle Ditches, and 
from this camp the 

Grims-ditch may be traced in a 
winding course of some 6 m. This 
name occurs in many parts of Eng- 
land, and is generally derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon grima, an evil spirit. 
It may therefore be interpreted as the 
Devil's Ditch. Stukeley says the word 
means " the ditch made by magic," 
and that it was indiscriminately ap- 
plied to ancient trenches. It is a 
striking proof of the antiquity of 
such works, that even the Saxons 
considered them ^old and myste- 
rious. 

At Charford, farther down the Avon, 
Cynric and his West Saxons are sup- 
posed to have crossed the river. 
Lushinger, S.E. of Downton, now a 
farm of Lord Radnor's, was formerly 
a park, and the occasional residence 
of Lord Feversham. The house com- 
mands a view over the New Forest 
of great extent and beauty. New 
House, to the E., once luiown as 
Tycheboum Park, is a mansion of 
Eliz. date, now the seat of George 
Matcham, Esq. 



ROUTE 5 b. 

Salisbury to Southampton. 

(South' Western Rly., Salisbury Branch 
from Bishopstoke.) 

Salisbury is 27^ m. from Southamp^ 
ton by rail, and 20 m. by road. T^ 
former leaves this county at ^ 
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D^any the first station, 7 m. distant, 
passing on rt. Clareivdoriy and on 1. 
Farley, birthplace of Sir Stephen Fox, 
founder of the noble families of Fox 
and Ilchester. The Hospital at Farley 
contains a portrait of Sir Stephen, by 
Lely, and a monument to Henry Tho- 
mas, Earl of Ilchester, by the younger 
Westmacott. In the church is a 
tablet to Charles James Fox. West 
Dean House, now pulled down, was 
formerly a seat of the Evelyns, and 
afterwards of the first Duke of 
Kingston, and is mentioned in the 
letters of his celebrated daughter, 
Lady Mary Montagu. In the church 
are monuments of the Evelyns and 
Pierreponts ; among them one to 
John Evelyn and his lady, their 
kneeling effigies being represented in 
the costume of the time of James I. 

The coach- road to Southampton 
leaves the county In 14 m., passing 
— in 3 m. on 1. Atderbiiry House, seat 
of the Forts, built of the materials of 
the ancient belfry of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral; on rt. Clarendon Lodje and 
the woody region of the forest—in 5 
m. Standlinch Down (the Stony ridge), 
with its prospect-house erected by the 
Eyres ; and Ij m. to the rt. old Stand- 
linch House, now 

Trafalgar House, seat of Earl Nelson, 
built by Sir Peter Vandeput In 1733, 
and purchased in 1814, under an act 
of parliament, for the heirs of the 
conqueror of Trafalgar. The wings 
and portico had b^en added in 1766. 
The ceiling of one of the rooms was 
painted by Cipriani. In the park 
are noble woods of beech, and near 
the river-side a chapel of the 17th 
century, said to have been founded 
as early as 1147. — In 6 m. Brickworth 
House, a Jacobean mansion (but mo- 
dernised), for many years seat of a 
branch of Uie Eyres, and now of the 
Earl of Ilchester. To the E. of 
it is the old terraced garden. — In 7 
m. Harestock, a hamlet called after 
the family of Heyraz, who were so 
named as the keepers of the king's 
harriers; ai^d to the 1. Whiteparish, 



in which there stands, W. of the 
church, a manor-house of the Lynches 
of the time of James I. ; and at the 
entrance of the village, in a pretty 
position, Whelpley, an ancient fiirm- 
house, and "very interesting relic 
of the old yeoman's establishment ;" 
and on an adjoining knoll, command- 
ing a view over the New Forest to 
the sea, the remains of a chapel to 
St. Leonard. W. of Whiteparish is 
Cowsfield House, mansion of the Law- 
rences, partly rebuilt 1815, but still 
preserving itke traces of its Eliz. 
date : — in 8 m. the wild wood of tfie 
Earldoms, so named as an ancient 
possession of the Pembrokes, and 
embosoming in its recesses an en- 
trenchment called Castle Hill, formed 
by a single rampart and ditch, which 
encircle a little spring which wells 
ap in the enclosure. On the south- 
em Terge of these woods is Hampt- 
worth Lodge, recently erected by R. 
Duncombe Shafto, Esq., M.P. 
1. 1^ m., 

Milshal Park (or Melchet), formerly 
a royal forest, purchased in 1783 
by Alexander Baring, afterwards 
raised to the peerage as Baron Ash- 
burton. The house, now residence 
of the Hon. and Kev. Fred. Baring, 
occupies an elevated site command- 
ing a wide and beautiful view, and 
on an eminence in the park stands 
a Hindoo temple, erected 1800 in 
memory of Warren Hasting. It was 
designed by Thomas Darnell, RA., 
and constructed in artificial stone 
by Rossi, R.A. Over the portal is 
the fignre of Ganesa, the genius of 
wisdom, and within the temple a bust 
of Warren Hastings embedded in the 
sacred flower of the lotus. — In 9 m. 
on rt. Landford Lodge, seat of the 
Greatheads, rebuilt 1776; — and lastly, 
in 9 J m. on 1. the village of Landford, 
with its manor-house of the Lyghs 
and Davenants,and an Anglo-Norman 
entrance to its church. 
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ROUTE 6. 

Chippenham to Salisbubt, by 
Devizes. 

ChippenJiam (Rte. 1). From this 
junct. Stat, a branch of the Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth Railway 
runs to Devizes. The coach road 
pursues the folio-wing route : — 

2^ 1. the entrance to Botcood, seat 
of* the Marquis of Lansdowne (Rte. 
8). The road skirts the Great Wood 
for 2 m. On the neighbouring downs 
are t^e Lansdovcne Column and the 
Cherhill White Horse. 

2 rt Spy Fork, J. Bayntun Starky, 
Esq. The lane in that direction 
leads to the entrance gateways of Spy 
and Bowden Parky Captain Gladstone, 
R.N. That of Spy (p. 19) is old 
and curious, and commands a very 
exten^ve view over the country to 
the W. Laycock Abbey, W. H. Fox 
Talbot, Esq., is situated under the 
hill, below Spy and Bowden. 

i 1. Wands House^ Captain Wynd- 
ham. 

J 1. at a distance of ^ m. is the 
supposed site of the Roman station 
Verlvuiio, Camden fixes it at West- 
bury, and other antiquaries at De- 
vizes and Warminster, but the majo- 
rity are in favour of this spot. The 
Julian Street descended from the hills 
by the neighbouring village of Hed- 
dington, where many Roman remains 
have been found. 

1 J To the rt. are the village and 
church of Bromham ^p. 20), the lat- 
ter a beautiful specimen of Dec. 
architecture. To the 1. the heights 
of Beacon Down, Oliver's Castle, and 



Boundaway Hill, forming the escarp- 
ment of the Marlborough Downs. 
The church of Devizes may be ob- 
served below Roundaway. 

li 1. Bowdeford, F. A. S. Locke, 
Esq. 

i Botcde, 

li Devizes {Inns : Bear; Castle). 
This is a large town, situated on 
the Kennet and Avon canal, at the 
entrance of the Vale of Pewsey, 
which divides the thinly-populated 
districts of the Marlborough Downs 
and Salisbury Plain. Devizes has 
therefore little neighbourhood to de- 
pend upon. It is nevertheless the 
principal town of N. Wilts, and one 
of the most important corn-markets 
in the W. of England, and b now 
connected with the general system 
of the Great Western Railway by a 
branch of the Wilts, Somerset, and 
Weymouth line, completed in the 
summer of 1857. The main street 
is wide and airy, and the market- 
place spacious, and ornamented- by 
a cross erected in 1814 by Lord Sid- 
mouth, as a mark of esteem for a 
borough of which he had been for 30 
years Recorder. But Leland's ob- 
servation still holds good, ** The 
beawty of the town of Vies is all in 
one strete." 

Devizes is an ancient town, its ori- 
gin so obscure as to have fairly niys- 
tified the brain of the learned Dr. 
Stukeley, who has absurdly imagined 
that in the vulgar name of " The 
Vies** may be traced the terminal 
syllables of the "Punciuobice of Ra- 
vennas I It is commonly said to have 
been called Devizes because divided 
between the king and the bishop. 

The Market-cross, designed by Benj. 
Wyatt, bears an inscription to record 
an awful event which occurred here 
in 1753. "A woman named Ruth 
Pierce, having, with 2 others, bought 
a sack of wheat, and each paid as 
was thought their part of the money ; 
a deficiency was found, and Ruth 
was accused of not having paid. To 
this she replied, *She wished '^ 
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might drop down dead if she had 
not/ She had scarcely spoken the 
words when she fell down and ex- 
pired, having the money concealed in 
her hand." 

The Com Exohan-je was opened 
1857, and the market, which for 
many generations has heen held in 
the square, will in future be carried 
on within the walls of this building. 
It is an elegant and spacious edifice, 
designed by Hill, of Leeds. It is 
142 ft. long, and affords standing 
room for nearly 3000 persons. The 
fa9ade, 46 ft. in length, is orna- 
mented with appropriate earring and 
a statue of Ceres. 

The Lent Assizes for the county 
are in future to be held at this town 
instead of Salisbury, according to an 
Order in Council lately issued. De- 
vizes is also the head- quarters of the 
Royal Wiltshire Militia, and stores 
have been recently erected here for 
the regiment, at a cost to the county 
of nearly 10,000;. 

The Castle was built in the reign of 
Hen. I. by the warlike bishop Roger 
of Salisbury, who held it for Stephen 
against the Empress Matilda. It was 
dismantled as early as the time of 
Edw. III., but long subsequently, in 
the Great Rebellion, was capable 
of sustaining a siege by Cromwell. 
The site is behind the Bear hotel, 
where the ditch and lofty mound of 
the keep may still be seen. A path 
winds upward through the trees to a 
modem tower on the summit, by the 
side of which in a hollow are the 
walls of one of the dungeons. The 
position is strong, being bounded by 
a deep valley. 

The Ch. of St. JohUf near the Castle, 
is one of the most interesting in 
the county. The massive old tower, 
the transept, and chancel display the 
Norman style ; the tower resting on 
2 semicircular and 2 pointed arches, 
evidently constructed at the same 
''me, and probably by Bp. Roger (Hen. 
In the N. wall of the chancel 
n original semicircular window. 



Observe in particular the tower, the 
N. end of the transept, the S.E. chnpel 
of Dec. date (attributed to the Hun- 
gerford family), and the grand old 
torobs in the churchyard. In the 
interior of the building are several 
monuments to the Heathcotes and 
Suttons. 

St, Mary's stands on the N.E. skirt 
of the town, commanding a view of 
Roundaway Hill. The Norman chan- 
cel is the oldest part of it ; the S. porch 
a good specimen of the Early Eng. of 
the time of Hen. II. Observe in the 
churchyard an embossed tomb by the 
chancel wall. 

In the Savings Bank, erected 184S, 
are deposited the museum and library 
of the Wiltshire Archeeol, and Nat. Hist, 
Soc, an institution founded 1853, 
under the patronage of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne. They include the 
collections of the antiquary John 
Britton, consisting of original draw- 
ings of Salisbury Cathedral and of 
other Wiltshire churches ; illus- 
trated copies of Mr. Britton's works 
relating to this county ; and his 
unique Celtic cabinet, enclosing mo- 
dels of Stonehenge and Avebnry. The 
town has also a remarkable collection 
of fossils^ formed by Mr. William 
Cunnington, local secretary to this 
society, and grandson to the associate 
of Sir R. C. Hoare in his Wiltshire 
investigations. 

The museum of a Literary and 
Scientific Institution, in St. John's- 
street (near the Bear), contains spe- 
cimens of birds, minerals, and fossils. 

The father of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was landlord of the Bear, and here 
the youthful artist first learnt to draw 
likenesses, as well as to spout poetry 
for the entertainment of customers. 
His father would introduce him to his 
visitors with, " Gentlemen, here's my 
son ; will you have him recite from 
the poets, or take your portraits?" 
Devizes was the birthplace of Joseph 
Allein, an eminent non-conformist 
minister, b. Ifi33. He was several 
times imprisoned for preaching, and 



Wiltshire. 
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is best known by a work entitled 
* The Alarm to the Unconverted.* 

Roundaway HUl, which rises imme- 
diately from Devizes, was the scene 
of the defeat of Sir William Waller 
by Lord Wilmot, 1643. After the 
battle of Lansdown, the Koyalists, 
under the Marquis of Hertford and 
Prince Maurice, retreated to Devizes, 
closely followed by Waller, who soon 
invested the town, and erected a bat- 
tery against it. He, however, was 
repulsed in many desperate efforts to 
force an entrance, and the news soon 
arrived that Lord Wilmot was ap- 
proaching with 1500 horse to the 
succour of the besieged. Waller drew 
off his men to oppose the coming foe, 
and took up a position on Roundaway 
Down ; but when he had descried the 
advancing troop, and perceived the 
smaliness of their number, he de- 
scended from the hill and charged 
with his cavalry, confident of success. 
He h^d, however, much miscalculated 
the strength of the Royalists, for after 
a severe struggle his troopers were 
overthrown, and his infantry, assailed 
on one side by Wilmot and on the 
other by the garrison of Devizes, were 
obliged to surrender. Waller himself 
put spurs to his horse and fied towards 
Bristol, leaving behind him his artil- 
lery, ammunition, and baggage, and 
. 2000 men either killed or prisoners. 
The view from the brow of Round- 
away, in the opinion of many, is the 
most interesting " sight" at Devizes. 
A path leads from ,the church of 
St. Mary to the Quaker's Walkj which, 
skirting the grounds of J\^eio Park, 
seat of the Colstons, runs direct 
for the foot of the hill, whence the 
ascent is steep to the top. In a 
westerly direction the prospect is 
almost boundless ; to the S. it is 
limited by the chalk range of Salis- 
bury Plain ; E. it embraces the bold 
heights which abut upon Pewsey 
Vale ; and N. it extends to the blue 
distance of N. Wilts and Gloucester- 
shire. If inclined to extend his ram- 
ble, the traveller will find, a little 



way to the N.W., the Roman camp 
of Oliver's Castle, marked by a strag- 
gling group of beech-trees ; and N.E., 
at the distance of 2^ m., the astonish- 
ing Wansdyke (p. 31), perfect as on 
the day when it was first thrown up. 
In the neighbourhood of Devizes 
are some points which deserve no- 
tice. E. lies the Vale of Pewsey, a 
strip of varied colour between the 
slopes of the chalk-hills, and well 
known to geologists for its abun- 
dant greensand fossils. On the 
N. side of this valley, about 6 m. 
distant, rises the bold hill of -S*^. Ann% 
lifting its head nearly 1000 ft. high. 
It forms the summit of the Marlbo- 
rough Downs, and is known through- 
out the county as the site of Tan Hill 
Fair (p. 31), held annually on the 
6th of Aug. The point which is most 
commanding is crowned by the en- 
trenchment of Bybury, The village 
of Marden, on the opposite side of 
Pewsey Vale, is the supposed scene 
of the battle in which Ethelred was 
defeated and slain by the Danes. Two 
remarkable tumuli formerly occupied 
the spot, but whether they were se- 
pulchral barrows or the earthwork 
of a Celtic temple is a question 
for the antiquary. E. of Devizes is 
All Cannings, with its manorhouse 
of the 14th cent, (now a farmhouse) ; 
N.E. Bishop's Cannings and its Early 
Eng. church; W., Seend, with its 
iron- works (p. 71) and manorhouse, 
and the beautiful church of Bromham 
(p. 20) ; S., Pattern manorhouse, 
seat of the Oliviers ; Eastwell, of the 
Grubbes; West Lavington, of Lord 
Churchill ; and Market Lavington, the 
birthplace of Tanner the antiquary 
(1674) ; and, 7 m. on the road to 
Westbury, Erie Stoke Park, the seat 
of S. Watson Taylor, Esq. Adjoining 
the town is Southbroome House, Parry 
Nisbet, Esq. Sloperton Cottage, be- 
tween Bromham and the hamlet of 
Chit way, was for several years the 
residence of Thomas Moore, the poet, 
who died in it, 1852, and is buried in 
Bromham churchyard. 
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The old cottages in this neighboar- 
hood, with their long roofs of thatch 
and frames of woodwork, are exceed- 
ingly picturesque. 

Proceeding on our route — 

5 The road ascends into Salisbury 
Plain, and enters a wild open country, 
appropriately called the Black Heath. 
Broadbury Camp, overhanging the 
Vale of Pewsey, is 2 m. E.of Redhom 
turnpike, where a British trackway 
crosses the road. From Broadbury 
this trackway struck over the vale by 
Broad Street and Honey Street, and 
climbed the Marlborough I>owns 
between Walker's Hill and Knap 
HiU. 

3^ 1. Ell Barrow (^Ell means con- 
spicuous). A large bank and ditch 
traverse the country to the E. of it. 
N.E. 1 m. is a small entrenchment 
called Castle Ditches ; and 3 m. in a 
similar direction, 

Casterley Camp, an area of 64 acres 
surrounded by a single vallum 28 ft. 
in height. It was probably a British ' 
town. ♦* It will be found," says Sir 
R. C. Hoare, " to be one of the most 
original and unaltered -vf orks of the 
British era which our county can pro- 
duce." In the centre is a sacred circle. 

3i The Bustard Inn, the halfway- 
house ; and appropriate quarters, one 
might think , for a high way man . Ac- 
cording to the adage, ** Salisbury 
Plain is seldom without a thief or 
twain." The great Bustard was for- 
merly common on the Wiltshire 
hills, but is now rarely to be seen. 
In 1805 a bird of this kind attacked 
a horseman in the country near Hey- 
tesbury ; and in January,^ 1856, a 
fine male specimen was captured near 
Hungerford. The Bustard is about 
4 feet in length, and the largest of 
our land birds. It runs with great 
rapidity, and when young has been 
taken with greyhounds. 

i 1. ancient earthworks; and, at 
a distance of 2 m., Knighton Long 
Barrow, 

2 Stonehenge \\m, to the 1. The 
view on all sides is wild and dreary : 



" the spacious plain 
Of Sanun, spread like Ocean's boundless 

round. 
Where solitary Stonehenge, grey with moss, 
Ruin of ages, nods." Dyer's Fleece, 

2 J The Druid^s Head, a lonely inn ; 
S.W. of it^ on the slope of a hill, is a 
large ancient enclosure formed by a 
bank. 

4J rt. the Field of the Tournament 
(p. 52). 

2 Salisbury (Rte. 5). 



ROUTE 7. 

HUNOEBFOBD TO SwiNDON. 

16 m. 

Hungerford (^Inns : Bell; Three 
Swans) (Handbook for Berkshire). An 
omnibus from the rail to Marl- 
borough. Excursions to Littlecot, 
Savernake Forest, and Avebury (Rte. 5). 
S. of Hungerford, at the junction of 
the 3 counties, rises the loftiest chalk 
point in England, Inkpen Beacon, 1011 
ft. above the level of the sea (p. 34). 

2^ rt. Chilton House, Honey- 
wood, Esq. 

1 1. Littlecot Park (p. 34), E. W, L. 
Popham, Esq. 

1 1. the town of BamsbuKy (p. 
35). 

2^ Aldboum (p. 35). 

I The road traverses Aldbourn 
Chace, a scene of the hunting ex- 
ploits of King John. 

3 Wanhorough Plain. To the 1. rises 
Liddington or Badbury Castle, accord- 
ing to Whitaker besieged by the 
Saxons, under Cerdic, when they first 
advanced into Wiltshire Tp. 25). At 
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a distance in the same direction is the 
strong and perfect entrenchment of 
Harbury, where Cynric, the successor 
of Cerdic, completed the conquest of 
the county (p. 25). rt. Charlbury 
Hill. The road now descends from 
the downs, crossing the British track 
called the Kidge Way, 

1 The village of Liddington. 

1 i On a hill to the rt. the village 
and church of Wanborough, the latter 
remarkable for having both a spire 
and a tower (p. 25). 

1 1. a large reservoir for the sup- 
ply of the Wilts and Berks canal. 

li Swind<m (Rte. 1) (/«n ; God- 
dard Arms). 



ROUTE 8. 

HUNGERFORD TO BaTH, BY MaBLBO- 

BOUGH, Calne, and Chippenham. 

( The Oreat Bath Road from London). 

Hungerford (Handbook for Berk- 
shire). 

4 The entrenchment of Chishwy 
Cp. .34), 1 m. to the L The lane leads 
direct to it. 

3 The road enters Sazemalie Forest 
Cp. 32), the princely domain of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury. . 

li 1. the avenue of beech (jp. 32) 
leading 3 m. to Tottenham House. 
The road leaves the forest and de- 
scends a steep hill into the valley of 
the Kennet. Folly form, site of the 
Roman station Cunetio, on the 1. 

1^ Marlborough {Inns: Ailesbury 
Arms; Castle and Ball; Angel). 
(Rte. 5.) 

2 rt Clatford Bottom, containing 



the cromlech called the JDetU's Den, 

i m. from the road (p. 28). 

4 FyfiekU ^ 

2i Atebwry on the rt (Rte. 5.) 

1 The road passes close to the im- 
mense tumulas of Silbury (p. 30). 
The course of the Wansdyke (p. 31) 
may be traced on the bare hills to 
the 1., the culminating ridge of the 
Marlborough Downs. 

i Beckhampton. The road to De- 
vizes branches off en the 1. In a 
field rt. are two great stones which 
formed part of the Druidic avenue 
leading to Avebury. From Beck- 
hampton our road ascends a lonely 
down, attaining its greatest elevation 
in 2 m. Several barrows will be ob- 
served in the valley to the 1. 

2 1. are the Lansdowne Column, 
the entrenchment of Oldborough, and 
the C/ierhiil White Horse, the last 
cut about 80 years ago on the chalky 
slope which here abuts upon the lower 
ground. The road rapidly descends 
to the village of 

1 CherhUl. In the wood to the rt. 
is Compton Basset House, G. H. W. 
Heneage, Esq. 

2 I. Blackland House, seat of the 
family of Tanner. 

4 Calne (^Tnns : LAnsdowne Arms ; 
White Hart; Bear). This is a strange 
old town of small houses built of 
stone, which are either much weather- 
stained or whitewashed. The shops 
are scarce and antiquated, the streets 
narrow, and the causeways paved 
with pebbles. Calne has the aspect 
of a place decidedly past its prime. It 
had once a busy manufacture of cloth, 
but this has left it for the northern 
coanties, and its numerous factories 
are either closed or converted to other 
purposes. 

Calne is a borough by prescription, 
and dates its origin from the time of 
the Saxons ; but the only historic 
event at all connected with it is a 
synod held here by St. Dunstan in 
977, to settle the question of thf 
celibacy of the clergy. It was rer 
dered memorable by the falling in 
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the floor, when, with the exception 
of St. DuDstan, the whole party were 
• precipitated, and more or less in- 
jured. The chief influence in the 
borough has long been exercised by 
the lord ofthe neighbouring Bo wood. 

Dr. Priestley^ the chemist, resided 
at Calne between the years 1 770-1 780, 
nominally as librarian, but really as 
literary companion to the Earl of 
Shelburne. 

The "sights" of Calne, "par 
excellence," are Bowood and the 
view from the Lansdoume Column. 
Other places, mentioned below, may 
be visited. 

The church is old and handsome, 
the tower 93 fl. high, the roof finely 
carved. In the churchyard, to the 1. 
of the S. door, is the tomb of Investo 
Boswellt commonly called the king 
of the gipsies; a rearing horse is 
represented at one end of it. 

The Lansdoume Column crowns a 
lofty promontory of the chalk range, 
3^ m. distant. It is erected within 
the area of Oldborough Castle, an en- 
trenchment, to which, in the opinion 
of Milner,the Danes retired after their 
defeat by Alfred in the battlefield of 
Ethandune -(p. 23), which this anti- 
quary places at Haddington. On the 
adjoining slope is the Cherhill White 
Horse, cut on the chalky grcfund 
about the year 1780, by Dr. Alsop, 
a physician resident at Calne. It 
is m a spirited trotting attitude, and 
visible at a distance of 30 m. The 
Wansdyke will be observed on the 
downs to the S. 

Bremhill, 2 m. N.W., was the liv- 
ing of the poet Bowles (d. 1850), 
whose residence has been thus de- 
scribed by Moore in his * Diary :' — 
" His parsonage-house at Bremhill 
is beautifully situated; but he has 
frittered away its beauty with grot- 
toes, hermitages, and Shenstonian 
inscriptions : when company is com- 
ing he cries, ' Here, John, run 
with the crucifix and missal to the 
hermitage, and set the fountain go- 
ing.' His sheep-bells are tuned in 



thirds and fifths. But he is •an ex- 
cellent fellow, notwithstanding; and 
if the waters of his inspiration be not 
those of Helicon, they are at least 
very sweet waters, and to my taste 
pleasanter than some that are more 
strongly impregnated." The church is 
an ivy-covered edifice, with a beauti- 
fully carved rood-loft, and 2 ancient 
crosses in its immediate vicinitjr. 
Several epitaphs and inscriptions in 
the churchyard are by the pen of the 
poet. 

Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, is 2 m. from Calne, to- 
wards Chippenham. It is a mansion 
in the Italian style, combining splen- 
dour and taste with comfort, but of 
no very great extent, a villa rather 
than a chateau, and for this reason, 
unfortunately, its interior cannot be 
shown, except, perhaps, during the 
absence of the family. The gardens 
are, however, more accessible, and 
the park freely open. Bowood owes 
many of its most interesting associa- 
tions, as well as much of its beauty, 
to the present Marquis, who has 
made it the resort of those distin- 
guished in science, literature, and 
art. The principal entrance of the 
park is from Chippenham, by an 
arched gateway, flanked by a toWer 
after a design by Barry, and orna- 
mented on the inner wall by two re- 
liefs by M. L. Watson. The drive to 
the house is nearly 2 m. through luxu- 
riant woods, an occasional view being 
obtained of the Lansdowne Column 
and the white horse cut on the slope 
of the Cherhill downs. From Calne 
the park-road skirts the garden for 
the distance of a mile. Having ar- 
rived at the house, the visitor will 
observe how well it harmonizes with 
the surrounding scenery, with which, 
indeed, it is in a measure blended 
by the beautiful tints of the stone. 
The principal front, adorned by a 
Doric portico, faces the S., and at- 
tached to it is a long low wing, con- 
taining a conservatory opening on a 
succession of terraced gardens, and 
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built in imitation of a wing of Dio- 
cletian's palace at Spalatro. The 
view from this S. front is exceed- 
ingly beautiful; the lake winding 
from the woods, the ferry to the 
rustic cottage just peeping from the 
trees, the prospect over the forest 
upland to the purple hills of Round- 
away and Beacon Down. 

Among the various apartments are 
distributed the pictures, which in- 
clude specimens " of the best masters 
of the Italian, Netherlandish, Spa- 
nish, French, and English schools. 
They are arranged upon walls of 
crimson silk, which have an excel- 
lent effect." — Waagcn. Among them 
may be enumerated — 

In the drawing-room: Salvator Rosny 
portrait of himself; 2. portrait of 
the Marchese Ricciarelli. Bemhrandt, 
his famous mill, viewed at sunset; 
the finest landscape Rembrandt ever 
painted; there is a dark solitary 
grandeur about it. L, Carracci^ 
the Virgin and Child. Domenichiao^ 
a small landscape. Watteau, 2 pic- 
tures. G, Bassano, the Entomb- 
ment. Gainsboroughf cattle returning 
at sunset. Sir Joshua Reynolds^ Dr. 
Johnson, when an infant; 2. the 
Strawberry Girl, " with all his glow 
of colour;" 3. Love nourished by 
Hope ; 4. Mrs. Baldwin, in a Turkish 
dress, purchased at the sale of Sir 
Joshua's pictures by Phillips, F. A., 
as a study of colour ; 5. Mrs. Sheri- 
dan (Miss Linley, the singer) as 
St. Cecilia. /. Ruysdael, a storm at 
sea, representing a vessel beating in to 
a harbour. " Among the few pictures 
of this class by Ruysdael, this, in 
point of grandeur of conception and 
astonishin? truth, is one of the 
finest." — Waagen ; 2. view of a town 
upon a stream, of charming light and 
shade. P. Wouvermans, a landscape. 
J. F. NavaretCy called El Mudo, head 
of Donna Maria de Padillas ; a por- 
trait of exquisite beauty. *' This 
brings before us in a most lively way, 
and with a Rembrandt glow of colour, 
the genuine character of those Spa- 



nish women whom Calderon loves to 
describe." — Waagen. A. Cuyp^ 2 
charming seapieces; 3. sunset view 
on the Maas, cost 1250/. Titian, 
Virgin and Child, "painted in the 
clear golden tones of his earlier 
period." Hohhemay a landscape, most 
harmonious and beautiful ; also 2 
small landscapes. B, Luini, a Mag- 
dalen. Hogarth^ portrait of Peg 
WoflSngton, the actress. Murillo, 
Portrait of an ecclesiastic ; one of the 
finest pictures by the master. Berghem^ 
a landscape. A. Carracci, landscape, 
" a grand composition of mountains, 
sea, and lofty trees." ClaudCy view 
of a seaport by the morning-light ; a 
concentration of the painter's excel- 
lences. Wilkie, a Capuchin monk 
confessing. 

In the library : Raphael^ St. John 
the Baptist preaching in the wilder- 
ness; perhaps the most valuable 
picture in the collection. It is a spe- 
cimen of Raphael's ti'ansition from 
his Perugian to his Florentine style, 
painted in 1505. "The youth in a 
green cap is evidently the portrait of 
Raphael himself." — Waagen, The 
figures are in the costume of the 
time. S, del Piombo^ a monk with a 
skull. Giorgione, a shepherd, evi- 
dently a portrait of the master him- 
self. Domenichino, a small landscape, 
with Abraham and Isaac going to 
Mount Moriah. "The poetic com- 
position, fine transparent colour, and 
singularly careful execution render 
this a perfect jewel." — Waagen. 

In the cabinet : Wilkie, the Jew's 
harp ; 2. Grandmamma's lap. ' L, Back 
huyseii, a seapiece. Van der Heyden, 
a Dutch town, remarkable for depth 
of colour; 2. A town gate, with 
figures, by A. Van de Velde. P. 
Wouvermans, a silvery landscape, a 
perfect gem. Teniers, the Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony, and 3 other pic- 
tures. A. Cuypy a landscape with 
cows; full of sunshine. Greuze, a 
girl watching a cat playing with 
ball. N. Maas, a child in its era/" 
/. SteeUj the doctor and his pat' 
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Eembrandt, a landscape in rainy 
weather, ** of astonishing truth of 
eflFect.*' Velasquez, two horsemen ; 
2. a lady seated, and other figures. 
W, Van de VeUlCy a calm sea. J. 
Ruysdael, a hilly landscape ; '* this 
picture shows the intensest feeling 
for nature." — Waagen, 

In the breakfast-room: E, Land- 
seer, the Deerstalker's return, a 
procession over a bridge. Van de 
Cjpellaf a seapiece ; " one of his best 
pictures.'' — Waajcn, Jan Both, build- 
ings, with figures. Teniers, a peasant 
woman approaching over a hill. 
Bembrandt, a landscape. W. Van de 
Velde, a calm sea, with shipping; 
" of singularly delicate aerial per- 
spective." A, Calcottf the Thames, 
with shipping, one of his best works. 
Goodally a sick room. Cope, going 
to church. Ilurlstone, Cupid. Etty, 
the Prodigal Son. Leslie, Sir Roger 
de Coverley going to church. 8. 
Newton, the Vicar of Wakefield re- 
ceiving back his daughter Olivia ; 2. 
Captain Macheath ; " How happy 
could I be with either." E. W, 
Cooke^ view of Mont St. Michel. 
F. Alhano, St. John preaching in the 
wilderness. 

In the dining-room: Sianfield, 6 
landscapes, chiefly views of Venice 
and of the coast about Naples. East- 
lake, pilgrims in sight of Rome. 

Among the sculpture is Westma- 
cotfs celebrated Hagar in the Desert, 
with the dying Ishmael in her lap. 
The cabinets contain a collection of 
miscellaneous china. 

The gardens are admirably kept, 
and abound with the noblest and 
choicest trees, such as the cedar of 
Lebanon, the oak, and the cork. 
The park derives beauty from the 
undulations of the ground, its bound- 
ary including as many as nine dis- 
tinct valleys. Hill and dale are 
intersected in every direction by 
green roads. The lake is a pretty 
object, winding from the Great Wood. 
It terminates in a cascade, which, 
ambling over mossy stones, very | 



fairly represents the variety, grace, 
and abandon of the natural object. 

Bowood, in early times, formed 
part of the royal forest of Petcisham, 
which extended from Chippenham to 
Devizes. The estate was purchased 
by John Earl of Shelburne, father of 
the first Marquis. 

I'homas Moore, the poet, passed his 
later years in this neighbourhood, at 
Sloperton, a cottage near Bromham, 
belonging to Loi^ Lansdowne. He 
was a frequent guest at Bowood . He 
died at Sloperton 1852, and is buried 
in Bromham churchyard. 

Laycock Abbey (Rte. 1) is 6 m. from 
Calne, perhaps too far for an excur- 
sion. It is more easily visited from 
Chippenham. The road to it from 
this town runs between the parks of 
Spy and Bowden (Rte. 3), and com- 
mands a fine view to the W. The 
old gatehouse of Spy (p. 19) is an ex- 
cellent subject for a sketch, and it is a 
pleasant walk to it through Bowood 
park and Great Wood, distance 5 m. 

The country about Calne is pretty. 
Those who explore it will be charmed 
by the picturesque irregularity of 
the cottages, but may be inconve- 
nienced by the stiles peculiar to this 
neighbourhood. They consist of two 
curving timbers, fixed a few inches 
apart, and for a well-developed leg 
afford a passage that is but barely 
sufficient. 

Proceeding on our route : — 

H A lane on the 1. leads to the 
entrance of Bowood, which the road 
skirts for 2 m. 

4 Chippenham (Rte. 1). On leaving 
this town fvy House, Mrs. Humphries, 
is passed on the 1. On the rt., beyond 
the railway, is ffardenhuish (pro- 
nounced Hamish) Park, the seat of E. 
L. Clutterbuck, Esq. 

3^ 1. Corsham Court, Lord Methnen 

(p. u). 

1 Corsham (Rte. 1). Between this 
place and Bath the road crosses Box 
Hill, now pierced by the well-known 
tunnel of the Great Western Railway. 

9 Bath (Rte. 27). 
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ROUTE 9. 

HUNOERFORD TO BaTH, BT MARL- 
BOROUGH, Devizes, and Mklk- 

SHAM. 

(A Branch of the Great Bath Eoad 
from London^ 

Hangerford to Beckhampton, 16^ 
m., the same as Rte. 8. 

1 Here the Roman Julian-streety 
from London to Bath, in its course 
to ' Heddington, crosses our road 
nearly at right angles. 

1 The traveller will be impressed 
by the lonely character of the 
country. For 2 m. the road traverses 
a depression in the chalk range, and 
on all sides are groups of sepulchral 
tumuli scattered over the turf, and 
in front the Wansdyke, winding along 
the hills. 

li Shepherd* 8 Shore, a solitiiry 
house, formerly an inn, where the 
Wansdyke crosses the road. The 
Lansdoume Column is a conspicuous 
mark on Cherhill Down. 

1 1. Bishop* s Cannings, with an E. 
Eng. church, supposed to have been 
partly built about the same period 
as Salisbury cathedral. The interior 
shows an earlier style of architecture 
— the Anglo-Norman. It contains 
a curioQS painting of a hand out- 
stretched, with inscriptions in abbre- 
viated Latin on the fingers and 
thumb. 

The manor gave name to the an- 
cient Catholic family of Ganynge, 
and was the seat of the senior line 



until it terminated in coheiresses, 
temp. Henry VII. A younger son, 
who had settled in Bristol as early 
as the reign of Edward II., was the 
first of that branch which became so 
opulent and influential as merchants, 
and of whom was Wm. Canynge, the 
so-called ** pious founder of the 
church, of St. Mary Redcliflte." 

Beyond this village the road, pass- 
ing the flank of Boundaway Billy the 
scene of the defeat of Sir William 
Waller by Lord Wilmot (p. 65), de- 
scends into the Vale of Pewsey. 

3 Devizes (Rte. 6). 

li rt. the Kennet and Avon Canal, 
rapidly descending through a series 
of locks. 

•2 1. Seend, The manor-house be- 
longed to the celebrated Humphrey 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and 
Essex, who fortified it. It is now a 
seat of the Awdrys. 

In the vicinity of Seend the lower 
greensand formation contains a rich 
bed of iron-stone, which, although 
known and worked by the ancients^ 
has been neglected in our times. A 
company is, however, now formed 
for mining it, several furnaces have 
been erected, and, as the ore contains 
a large percentage of iron of good 
quality, it is anticipated that the 
undertaking will be profitable to the 
promoters and beneficial to the neigh- 
bourhood. 

3^ Melksham (Rte. 3). From this 
place the road threads the valley of 
the Avon ; passing on rt. Broughton 
Gifford, residence of the family of 
Staples; Great Chaldfield, described 
in p. 1 9 ; and Woolley Hovse^ mansion 
of the Haskervilles. 

5 Bradford (Rte. 3). 

6 Baih (Rte. 27). 
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ROUTE 10. 
Andpyer to Devizes, bt Lcdger- 

SHALL. 

Andover (Handbook for Hants). 
The road enters Hampshire f m. 
from 

7 Ludgershall (the injis are but 
village alehouses, Queen's Head and 
Crown). This was formerly a borough 
town, which returned 2 M.P.'s, but 
the Reform Bill very properly loppe^ 
off the privilege, for, although Lud- 
gershall figures in large letters on 
the map, it is but a poor village of 
thatched cottages, built of red brick 
and flint. Tradition, however, has 
much to tell of its former state, of its 
size and importance in the Norman age, 
when it possessed its baronial casUe, 
the seat of noble families from the 
Conquest to the reign of Eldward I. 
This castle is supposed to have been 
destroyed by Edward I. In the 
reign of Stephen it had afforded 
shelter to the Empress Maud in her 
flight from Winchester to Devizes, 
and in that of John it belonged to 
one of the most powerful nobles in 
the kingdom, — to Geoffry Firzpiers, 
Earl of Essex and Chief Justice of 
England, at whose death the monarch 
is reported to have exclaimed, " Now, 
indeed, I shall be king and lord of 
this realm ! *' The ruins of the castle 
are at the N. end of the village, but 
consist of little more than a fragment 
of the keep, now forming part of a 
farmyard wall ; they are still en- 
compassed by an earthen rampart 
and two deep ditches. Their Nor* 
man origin may be traced in the 
shape of the windows. A pleasant 
view is gained from the' spot, the 
eye ranging in a northerly direction 
over Coliinjbourn Wood^ 2 m. in extent. 
On the roadside, by the Queen's 



I Head, is the f<K)t of an ancient cross, 
rudely sculptured, and elevated on a 
pediment of brick. 

The church is an old building, and 
contains the Jacobean tomb of Sir 
Richard Brydges, Knt., and of Jane 
his wife, whose effigies repose within 
an archway piercing the wall which 
divides the S. transept and nave. 

Coiiholt Park, Lady Charles Wel- 
lesley; Chuts Lodge, Kev. H. Fowle; 
Collingboum Lodge, and Biddesdcn 
House, are seats in the neighbour* 
hood. 

Ludgershall is pleasantly situated. 
It stands on high ground, over which 
sweep invigorating breezes from 
Salisbury Plain. It is on one of the 
old roads from London to Bath, 3 
m. from Weyhill. Should the tra- 
veller visit it about the beginning of 
October, he should be reminded that 
Weyhill Fair, one of the largest in 
England, commences on the 10th of 
that month, when, in the language of 
Carlyle, '* assembling from all the 
four winds come the elements of an 
unspeakable hurlyburly." 140,000 
sheep have changed hands on the first 
day. The staple commodities of the 
fair are Dorsetshire sheep, Farnham 
hops, and the cheeses of the neigh- 
bouring counties. In 1784 this great 
fair was nearly destroyed by fire. 

After leaving Ludgershall the road 
enters Salisbury Plain, 

2 A road on the rt. descends to 
Colltnjboum Ducis (Rte. 5) ; 1. is the 
bold hill and entrenchment oiSidbiwy 
(p. 3()). The eye ranges freely over 
the naked country. 

2 East Eterley {Inn : George), tra- 
ditionally the residence of the West 
Saxon king Ina, whose palace is sup- 
posed to have stood near the encamp- 
ment of Sidbury. A pool of water 
by the village is still called the King's 
Pond. Everley was a market-town 
in comparatively modern times. It 
stands on the old road from Marl- 
borough to Salisbury, which ran 
most of the way over the turf. The 
lordship belonged to the Plantagenets, 
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and was granted by Elizabeth to the 
royal falconer, Sir Balph Sadleir, a 
worthy knight, appointed to guard 
the unfortunate Queen of Scots at 
Tilbury, but so fond of hawking that 
he could not refrain from it, or from 
allowing his prisoner to participate in 
the amusement, for which he was 
severely reprimanded. His portrait 
still hangs on the walls of 

Everley House, a mansion probSbly 
built by him, and now the seat 
of Sir Francis Dagdale Astley, Bart. 
Another painting in this hoase repre- 
sents two duels fought on horse- 
back by Sir John de Astley in the 
reign of Hen. VI. : one with a French- 
man in the street of St. Antoine in 
Paris; the other with a knight of 
Arragon in Smithfield. There is also 
a curious portrait of Sir Walter Hun- 
gerford, of Farleigh Castle, inscribed 
to the effect that Sir Walter had 
challenged all England to produce a 
better horse, hound, or hawk, than 
those which he possessed. 

On the surrounding hills are many 
remains of British villages, barrows, 
and camps. Sir R. C. Hoare states; 
in his 'Ancient Wiltshire,' that he 
knows of no tract of country more 
abundant in British tumuli than that 
leading from Everley to Amesbury. 
Many of these ancient sepulchres he 
opened, and in one near this vil- 
lage he found some interesting re- 
mains. " The first object," he says, 
'^ that attracted our attention was the 
skeleton of a small dog, deposited in 
the soil 3 ft. below the surface ; and 
at a depth of 8 ft. 10 in. we came to 
the bottom of the barrow, and disco- 
vered the following very perfect in- 
terment deposited on a level floor. 
The body of the deceased Briton had 
been burned, and the bones and ashes 
collected in a small heap, which was 
surrounded by a circular wreath of 
horns of the red deer, within which, 
and amidst the ashes, were 5 beauti- 
ful arrow-heads, cut out of flint, and 
a small red pebble. Thus we evi- 
dently see the profession of the Briton 



here interred. In the flint arrow- 
heads we recognise his fatal instru- 
ments of destruction ; in the stags' 
horns we see the victims of his skill 
as a hunter; and in the bones of 
the dog deposited in the same grave, 
and above those of his master, his 
faithful attendant in the chace, and 
perhaps his unfortunate victim in 
death. Can the language either of 
history or poetry spes^L more forcibly 
to our feelings than these mute and 
inanimate memorials of the British 
hunter?" 

On Milton Hill, to the N. of Everley, 
are a group of 8 barrows, arranged in 
2 parallel lines, and of which 1 is ■ 
remarkable for a form more pointed 
than any other in the county ; to the 
S. 2 m. the bold entrenchment of 
Sidhury (p. 36) ; S.W. 2 m., the ^n 
Barrows, enclosed by a ditch ; and W. 
Lidbury and Chisenbury, mentioned 
below. 

In the neighbourhood are traces of 
no less than 9 British villages : 1. on 
Easton Hill, N.; 2. on Milton Hill, N.; 
3. on Pewsey Heath, N.W. ; 4. at Lid- 
bury, W. ; 5. on Comb Hill, S.W. ; 6. 
in a vale adjoining Bulford Field, 
S.W.; 7. on Haxton Down, W. of 
Sidbury; 8. between Everley and 
Sidbury ; 9. on Westdown Hill, S. of 
Sidbury. 

To proceed on our route : 

2^ 1. 1 m. distant, the small camp 
of Lidbury, girt by a rampart 40 ft. 
high. A bank and ditch lead from 
it to the site of a British village in the 
valley. The Twin Barrows are 1 m to 
the S. 

11. i m., Chisenbury or Trendle, a 
.circular work, formed by a bank 
16 ft. high. Some antiquaries think it 
was a British round or amphitheatre, 
of which there remains an undoubted 
specimen at Perranzabuloe in Corn- 
wall. The word Trendle is Saxon, 
and signifies a circle. 

1 Descending into the valley of 
the Avon our route joins the new 
road from Amesbury to Pewsey. On 
the opposite hill is the earthwork 

E 
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called Casterley Catnpf evidently the 
entrenched site of a large British 
village (p. 66) ; and 1 m. down the 
river, Chisenbury Friory, seat of Chafyn 
Grove, Esq. 

i Upavon, Feicsey is abont 4 m. 
from this place, and near it, .on the 
road to Marlborough, the park of 
Wilcot Hoxise, 

1 rt. Rushall Park, property of the 
Earl of Normanton. 

2 1. Broadbury Camp, 

2i Our route joins the Salisbury 
road. 

4 Devizes (Rte. 6). 



ROUTE 11. 

Andover to Shaftesbury, by 
Salisbury. 

(5.- Western Rly.^ Branch from Basing- 
stoke. Exeter Extension Ely.") 

{The Great West Road from London to 
the Land's End), 

Andover (Handbook for Hants), 
a sta*. on the branch railway from 
iiasingstoke to Salisbury. This line 
pursues a course to the N. of the 
coach-road, by Porton and Grateley, 
and on the completion of the Exeter 
Extension will form part of a direct 
route from London to the West. 

10 The old road enters Wilts at 
Lobcombe Comer, on Salisbury Plain. 

li The Pheasant Inn or Winterslow 
Thd. Numerous banks and ditches 
and barrows to the rt., including 2 of 
the larffest in the county. 1. Winter- 
s!o>-", of which the manor was held in 
early times by the service of provid- 



ing the King with claret at his palace 
of Clarendon. Winterslow House, 
formerly a residence of the family 
of Fox, was burnt to the ground in 
1774, on which occasion the future 
Lord Holland had a narrow escape of 
his life, being borne through the fire 
in. the arms of his mother. 

In Oct. 1816, on a dark still night, 
Winterslow Hut was the scene of a 
curious incident. The Exeter mail, 
on its road to London, was in the act 
of pulling up, when the leading horse 
was seized by a lioness. Great was the • 
uproar which immediately sounded 
over the solitary Plain. It re-echoed 
with the cries of the afirighted pas- 
sengers, 2 of whom impetuously 
rushed into the inn, and locked them- 
selves into an upper chamber. In the 
mean time a large mastiif had bounded 
to the rescue, but it soon paid the 
penalty of its temerity. The lioness 
left the horse, which still fought with 
spirit, pursued its assailant and struck 
it to the ground. The keeper of the 
animal had, however, now arrived, 
and, with considerable risk to himself, 
contrived to drive it into an outhouse, 
and there secure it. It had escaped 
from a caravan on its way to Salis- 
bury fair. 

2^ rt. Chlorus*a Camp (p. 44) ; 1. 
the Roman road from Old Sarum to 
Winchester. 

4 Salisbury CRte. 5). From this 
town the Exeter Extension Railway, 
of 92 m., will prolong the iron path 
from London through Andover, and 
restore to Salisbury its ancient im- 
portance as a station on the direct 
West Road. It was opened to public 
traffic between Salisbury and Gil- 
lingham, 20 m., in the spring of 
1859. The stations are at Wilton, 
Dinton, Tisbury, Semley for Shaftes- 
bury, and Gillingham, On our route 
there are 2 carriage roads as far as 
Shaftesbury — the new road by the 
valley, the old road by the hills. 
The former pursues the following 
course : — 

3 Wilton (Rte. 5). 
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2j Barford St, Martiriy where we 
turn I. leaving the Hindon road. 

1 rt. Hurcot House, residence of 
the Powells. 

1 rt. Compton Chamberlayne House 
(Charles Penruddock, Esq.), at the 
time of the Rebellion the seat of the 
gallant Colonel Penruddock, • who 
lost his life in an unsuccessful attempt 
to overthrow Cromwell. In the 
early morning of the 11th of March, 
1655, Penruddock, in company with 
Sir Joseph Wagstaff and other ad- 
herents of the King, to the number 
of 200 horsemen, rode into Salisbury, 
and, seizing in their beds the High 
SherifiFand the judges, who were then 
holding the assizes, proclaimed Chas. 
II. But the boldness of this measure 
failed to produce the desired efi'ect. 
The citizens remained passive, and, 
after waiting some hours in the ex- 
pectation of their rising, the discom- 
fited royalists were fain to beat a re- 
treat. The country had, however, 
been alarmed, and a troop of horse, 
galloping from Andover in pursuit, 
captured Penruddock near South 
Molton in Devonshire. He was tried 
with his companions at Exeter, and 
condemned to be beheaded, a sen- 
tence which was soon carried into 
execution. On ascending the scaffold 
he exclaimed, *' This, 1 hope, will 
prove like Jacob's ladder ; though the 
feet of it rest upon the earth, yet I 
doubt not but the top of it reacheth 
to heaven." Compton House contains 
the portrait of the unfortunate colonel, 
together with those of many members 
of his family, some by Lely and Van- 
dych. They are in frames carved 
by Grinliiig Gibbons, and- fill the 
panels of an old oaken chamber. 
Among them is a picture which has 
excited much interest, as it repre- 
sents an unknown person handsomely 
dressed in the style of Elizabeth's 
reign, but whose rt. hand is withered. 
In the upper part of the painting is 
the single word " utinam " (oh that !). 

The adjoining church contains an 
obituary of the Peuruddocks: and, 



on the floor of the chancel, a large 
brass, on which is figured a robed 
priest with his arms crossed. 

1 Qn the hills to the L Chisel- 
bury , an old encampment described in 
p. 76. 

1 Fen^roke Arms Inn. rt. Fovanif 
of which the church contains a brass 
to one of the Rede family, 1495. 

2 Bell Inn. 1. Buxbury. rt. Castle 
Ditches, a very interesting camp and 
fine point of view, commanding the 
valley of the Nadder and the woods 
of Wardour Castle. It is an earth- 
work of great strength, formed by 3 
concentric ditches and ramparts 40 
ft. in height. The area is as much 
as 23 acres. 

2 The road skirts the park of War- 
dour Castle, se^t of Lord Arundell <ff 
Wardour (p. 88). 

1 1. Fe}^, House, seat of T. Grove, 
Esq., a mansion rebuilt in 1811. The 
estate has belonged to this family 
since 1563. 

1 rt. the villages of Bonhead St, 
Andrew and Donhead St. Mary, strag- 
gling over the inequalities of a pic- 
turesque descent to Wardour Castle. 
A striking feature of the scene is 
I'ittlepath Hill, an eminence of green- 
sand, cut into a singular shape by 
the ditch and lofty rampart whicn 
girdle it. The area thus enclosed 
is 15^ acres, and known by the 
name of Castle liings. Tittlepath 
would seem to be related to Stickle- 
path on Dartmoor, both deriving 
their names from the Saxon word 
sticele, steep. Below the hill to the 
S.W., in Wincombe Park, seat of 
Charles Gordon, Esq., rises the river 
Nadder, forming at its source a small 
lake, from which in the olden time 
the nuns of Shaftesbury were sup- 
plied with fish. 

Donhead is a corruption of Dun- 
heved, the Sicelling Hill. The church 
of St Andrew contains an old Anglo- 
Norman font, and a curiously sculp- 
tured capital of a column. It repre- 
sents a shield bearing the emblems of 
the Crucifixion and supported by 
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angels. This rests on a head of the 
Saviour which terminates the shaft. 

Donhead HcUl, adjoining these Til- 
lageSy was once the property of a 
grandson of Sir Godfrey Kneller, to 
whom it came by marriage with the 
heiress of the Weekes's. It is now 
the seat of John Da Boulay, Esq., 
who purchased it of Mr. Wyndham. 

3J Shaftesbury (Rte. 20). 



The old road from Salisbury to 
Shaftesbury, which was originally a 
British trackway, passes the follow- 
ing points in its course along the 
high land. 

1 Hamham HUl, commanding the 
finest Ti^w of Salisbury and its ca- 
tkedral. 

2 rt. the Racecourse on Combe Dovcn. 

1. in the Vale of Chalky a most se- 
questered district, the Tillage of Bi- 
shopstane, worthy of notice for its 
church, which affords examples of 
the decoration peculiar to many dif- 
ferent periods. The greater part of 
the building is, however, of the date 
of Hen. VL, including the finely 
sculptured chancel-porch. The church 
of Broad Chalky higher up the vale, is 
mentioned by Hoare as ** a pure 
specimen of the time of Hen. VIII., 
with a Norman doorway on the W." 
This yillage was for some years the 
residence of John Aubrey, the anti- 
quary, born at Easton Percy (p. 10), 
near Chippenham. 

West Knighton, E. of Broad Chalk, 
was the rectory of Bp, Latimer, ** In 
the walke at the parsonage-house," 
says Aubrey, ** is yet the oake, a little 
scrubbed oake, and hollow, where he 
did use to sitt, called ' Latimer's 
Oake.* " 

4 rt. in the yalley the wooded park 
of Compton House, seat of the Pen- 
ruddocks. 

li rt. Chiselbury Camp, an entrench- 
ment of lOi acres, encompassed by 
a single fosse andyallum 27 ft. high. 
Sir R. C. Hoare considers it a Roman 
Avork. 



2j rt Buxbury, a promontory pro- 
jecting from the downs. On the 
opposite side of the yalley rises the 
height of Castle Ditches (p. 75). 

1 1. in the Vale of Chalk, the 
ruins of Norrington, mansion once of 
the Gawens, a family traced by 
Aubrey to so high and noble a source 
as King Arthur. Norrington was 
their seat from 1377 to 1658, when it 
passed to the Wyndhams. Its an- 
cient grandeur is attested by the re- 
mains of the formal terraces and 
gardens, and the wreck of the old 
hall, which appears to haye been built 
about the time of Rich. II. 

1^ The road trayerses the ridge of 
White Sheet Hill, with extensive 
views on either side. Below to the 1. 
lies the village of Berwick St, John, 
under Winkelbury, or Vespasian's 
Camp, an entrenchment of 12^ acres, 
girt by a single ditch and rampart 
39 ft. high. Beyond are the far- 
extending forest heights of Cranbome 
Chace (p. 130). In the church of 
Berwick may be seen 2 old monu- 
ments of Crusaders, with effigies in 
chain armour. They are supposed 
to be those of Sir Robert Lucy and 
John de Hussey, Knights Templars in 
the reign of £dw. I. 

To the rt. the eye ranges from 
the park of Wardour Castle to the 
woods of Fonthill. Shaftesbury and 
the f&T country to the W. are well dis- 
played on the descent from this high 
tract of land. At the foot of the hill 
we join the new road from Salisbury. 

5^ Shaftesbury (Rte. 20). 
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ROUTE 12. 
Salisbury to Westbubt, bt Hkt- 

TESBUBT AND WaBMINSTEE 

LONGLEAT. 

( Wilts, Somerset, and Wet/mouth JRaU- 
ivay : Saiisbury Branch), 

This brancli, opened 1856 to the 
Great Western at Chippenham, and 
1857 to Bath by Bradford* now forms 
almost a direct line on the broad 
gauge between Salisbury and Bristol. 

Salisbury (Rte. 5). 

24 Wilton Stat, (p. 52). 

2| Wishford Stat. To the 1. rises 
the hiU of 

Grovely Wood, formeriy one of the 
largest woods in the coun^, and 
a forest as late as the reign of Eliza- 
beth. It is remarkable for a number 
of ancient earthworks. Opposite 
Wishford are Grovely Works, the re- 
mains of a British town, extending a 
mile in length and occupying 60 acres; 
farther to the E., to the S. of Little 
Langford, Grovely Castle, encircled by 
a single ditch and rampart, but, in 
the opinion of Sir R. C. Hoare, of no 
very high antiqui^ ; East Castle, to 
the S of Steeple Langford, a work 
remarkable for its small size (f acre), 
and for containing a central mound ; 
Hanging Langford, evidently a British 
camp; and Belbury Ring, fortified 
by double and triple ramparts, and 
enclosing a still older work in its 
area of 1 7 acres. To the S., on Bar- 
ford Down, is another entrenched 
village, called Hamshill Ditches, and 
through the heart of the wood runs 
the Roman road from Old Sarum 
to Uphill on the Bristol Channel. 
Grovely is the property of the Earl 
of Pembroke. " The circuit of this 
wood," says Sir R. C. Hoare, '* is an 
iter rich in food for the antiquary, 
and interestiuff to every eye tnat is 
not totally indifferent to the manj 
▼aried and beautiful views which it 
continually affords." 

The church contains several monu- 
ments worth notice, particularly 
those of Sir Richard Grobham and 



his lady, 1629, and of one Bonham, 
a former lord of this manor, whose 
effigy is represented in the habit of a 
pilgrim. According to the local 
legend he was the &ther of 7 chil- 
dren, who were all bom at one birth, 
after his return from a 7 years' pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, and were 
bron^t together to the christening 
prettily grouped in a sieve. 

Staplefotd, on a tributary to the 
Wily called the Winterboum, that is, 
winter stream (see p. 118), is 1^ m. 
distant. The antiquity of this place 
is shown by the name of the Old 
Castle Ground, a moated site ad- 
joining a meadow called the Park, 
The church has a fine Norman porch 
and stone pulpit. Those of Berwick 
St, James and Winterboum Stoke, 
villages higher up the stream, are 
also known for their Norman door- 
•ways. 

The church of Steeple Langford^ 
2 m., contains a rich altar-tomb to 
one of the family of Mompesson; 
but it has long lost the steeple which 
formerly distinguished it. The Nor- 
man poreh of Idttle Langford, with 
its rude bas-relief, is an object of 
curiosity. 

2i Wiley Stat. On the coach-road 
is the Deptford Inn, the halfway 
house between Salisbury and War- 
minster. In the hollow lies Bedhamp- 
ton, the seat of H. N. Jarrett, Esq., 
and on the rt. a bold and lofty down 
rises abruptly from the rc»d. The 
garden of the inn commands a pretty 
view. 2 m. N.E., on the highway to 
Stonehenge and Amesbury, is 

Tambury Camp, a very perfect and 
interesting workof the ancient Britons, 
placed on the summit of a solitary 
eminence of the great Plain, whose 
hills, dressed in their old coats 
of turf, are seen from it in a pano- 
ramic view. It is circular, and of 
great size, the entrenchments being 
two banks and ditches, the inner 
about 50 ft. deep. The principal 
entrance faces the £., and is defended 
by a complicated outwork. Auoth<^ 
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entrance on the S. should be noticed 
for its complete preseiTation. On 
the 4th of Oct. Yambury is the scene 
of an annual fair for the sale of sheep 
and colts. The road from Salisbury 
to Bath formerly skirted the camp 
on the £., and its course is atill 
marked by many of the milestones. 
West is Oldbwry^ or Codfgrd Circle^ 
marking the summit of a hill by its 
earthen bank. The eye ranges over 
a wide uDQultivated cowntry. 

Below the inn is the Tillage of 
Wily, deserving mention for a pic- 
turesque view from its little bridge. 
A statue of the river-god rises from 
the weeds in mid-stream, and the 
wooded hill of Bedhampton forms 
the background. A mile S. of Wily 
is Belb'try Eitij ; ^ m. farther the 
camp of Hi-injinj Lanaford and the 
Dinton Beeches ; and, about 2 m. to- 
wards Hindon, Stockton Works, the 
site of a British town, afterwards 
occupied by the Romans as a station 
on their road from Old Sarum. 
Fonthill is 10 m. distant. 

Fisherton de la Mere, i m. W., is so 
named after its ancient lords, the De 
la Meres of Nunney Castle, Somerset. 
According to a tradition, Fisherton 
House, seat of J. Davis, Esq., occupies 
the site of their mansion, and this is 
not improbable, as the remains of 
terraces are to be traced in the garden. 

Stockton House (H. Biggs, Esq.) 
lies about 2 m. W. of Wiley, embo- 
somed in woods. It is a Jacobean 
mansion, and contains one very beau- 
tiful room, of which an engraving is 
given in Iloare's * Modern Wiltshire.* 
Formerly it was the pussession of the 
Topps. In the church is a handsome 
totah, with recumbent effigies, to John 
Topp and his wife Mary, 1^35. 

3t C'xiford Stat. About 1 m. to 
the rt. is a curious earthwork, called 
Oldbury, or Codford Circle, which 
was evidently not designed for the 
purposes of defence. It occupies the 
summit of a hill commanding a most 
interesting view. 

Codford St. Mary, a straggling vil- 



lage, is connected with the more 
compact one of Codford St. Peter, The 
chirch of the latter is a handsome 
building, with pointed windows and 
embattled tower, ornamented in the 
Gothic taste with frighful faces, 
which leer upon you from their airy 
height. S., on the rt. bank of the 
Wily, lies the village of 

Sherrington, remarkable for a 
moated mound, on which stood of 
old the castle of the wealthy and 
powerful Giffards, whose property 
in Plantagenet times extended over 
many parishes in this county. The 
small church has early Decorated 
windows of exquisite tracery. Be- 
yond Codford St. Peter the valley 
expands considerably. 

Boyton House (Rev. Arthur Fane) 
will be observed on the 1. This in 
the days of Hen. XL, and for many 
subsequent years, was the seat of the 
Giffards, whose grand old tombs are 
an ornament to the neighbouring 
church, particularly those of Sir 
Alexander Gitfard, Aie companion of 
William Longspee, the crusader, and 
one of his knights in the fatal con- 
flict of Mansoura, from which he 
escaped to fulfil the dying wishes 
of his friend ; and of Margaret 
(Edw. Ill,), the last of this family 
who dwelt here. In our times Boy- 
ton has belonged to a distinguished 
botanist, Mr. Boarke Lamb.rt, who 
discovered on this estate 2 plants pre- 
viously unknown to the British flora 
— (mious tuberosus and centaurea nigre- 
scens —smd here collected from all 
parts of the world a most valuable 
Ilortus Siccus, which consisted of 
more than 30,000 species. 'J'he man- 
sion was built by Thomas Lambert, 
in 1018. In the vicinity of the 
grounds the country people point out 
a pit called Chnpel or Cheitle Hole, 
as the spot where a church was 
once mysteriously engulfed. A little 
spring bubbles up from it. 

Upton Lovel, 2 m. from Codford, 
bears the name "of its ancient lords, 
the Lovels of Castle Gary, Somerset, 
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The church contains the effigy of 
one of this family stretched at length 
on an old tomb in his armour ; and 
also a brass, the demi-figure of a priest, 
c. 1430. The Wily is here spanned 
by an ingeniously constructed bridge, 
by J. Chapman of F'rome, who sent 
a model of it to the Great Exhibition. 
Each parapet is formed by trussing 
a beam of red pine. . 

2j Heytesbury Stat, The town 
(Inns: Angel; Red Lion), com- 
monly called ' Hatchbury, was in the 
reign of Stephen the residence of 
the Empress Maud, and subsequently 
of a branch of the great family of 
Hungerford. It is now an inconsider- 
able place, with a small manufac- 
ture of broadcloths and kerseymeres. 
Between the years 1830 and 1841 its 
population diminished from 1350 to 
1311, and in 1832 the borough was 
disfranchised. Its claims upon the 
interest of the traveller arise from 
the accident of its forming the cen- 
tral point of a district peculiarly rich 
in earthworks of the olden time. The 
Anglo-Saxons called it Hegtredeshiryg, 
a somewhat formidable name, after- 
wards softened to Haseberie. 

The church is collegiate, and sup- 
posed to date from the 13th century, 
at which time its massive tower was 
probably erected. It was partly re- 
built in 1404 by the Hungerfords, 
whose favourite badge, the sickle, 
appears on a chantry chapel, now the 
burial-place of the A*Courts. In 
the S. transept is a tablet to the 
memory of Mr. Cnnninrjtony whose 
antiquarian researches formed the 
groundwork of Sir R. C. Hoare's 
* Ancient Wiltshire.' He resided for 
many years at Heytesbury, where he 
died in 1810. 

On the N. side of the town is 
Heytesbury Park, the seat of Lord 
Heytesbury. Its woods clothe the 
base of Cotley Hill, and sweep in 
dark plantations of fir to the neigh- 
bouring heights. The mansion is 
comparatively modern, but it contains 
some fine pictures of the Italian, 



Spanish, French, and Netherlandish 
schools, particularly of the Spanish. 
In the drawing-room — Tenters : se- 
veral. — Paul Veronese : the Baptism, 
elevated in sentiment, and powerful 
in colour. — Luoa Giordano: Philip II. 
examining the plan of the Escurial, 
a sketch for the picture in the Escu- 
rial. — Valasquez : the sketch for *'los 
Barrachos " in the gallery at Madrid ; 
full of spirit and expression. — J. 
Juannes : copy of the Ecce Homo by 
Rogier Van de Weyden the younger ; 
2. the Virgin Mary (companion 
picture). — B, Luini : the Baptism; 
** among the few pictures on a small 
scale by the master, this is the most 
beautiful I know : " Waagen, — B. 
Schidone : Virgin and Child, with 
St. John and Joseph. — Murillo: St. 
John and the Lamb ; 2. " las Galle- 
gas " (Gallician girls), a well-known 
picture, *' of animated conception 
and admirable drawing:'* Waagen. 
— Zurbaran: 2 masterly pictures of 
saints, life-size. — Guercino : the Mag- 
dalen. — Jan Van Eyck: St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata, " a finely pre- 
served little gem : " Waagen. In the 
Ante - room — G. Poussin : a grand 
mountainous Iiandscape.— Zurfiaran ; 
St. Francis; 2. a Saint. In the Dining- 
room — A. Cano : the Magdalen. — G, 
Eomano : Marriage of St. Catherine. 
— Murillo : Virgin and Child, with 
SS. Joseph and John. — N. Poussin: 
View of Ponte MoUe; 2. Herminia 
seeking refuge with the Shepherds. 
— Claude : 2 small Landscapes of his 
best time. — S. Bosa : portrait of a 
man. — Zurbaran : the Infant Christ 
on an ass^ with Joseph and St. John. 
' — C. Cignani : Charity. — Domeni- 
chino: a Landscape, with St. John 
preaching. 

Adjoinmg Heytesbury Park is the 

residence of Joseph Everett, Esq., 

who has also some excellent pictures. 

I By Paul Potter : a Landcape with 

I cattle and sheep, of great power both 

I in execution and colour. — /. Van 

Ostade : a village scene, with travel^ 

lers ; '' a rich composition, in a df 
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glowing tone, and of solid irapasto :" 
Wiauigen, — Jan Steen : a domestic 
after-dinner scene in a garden bower, 
the dessert on the table, one of the 
best pictures of the master. — B, 
Denner: portrait of an old woman, 
of which there are seyeral repeti- 
tions. — Tenters : a Dispute at Cards. 
— Vcai der Heist : portrait of a young 
girl. — Ucchterfeld : 2 girls at the 
piano, *' a charmine picture by this 
second-rate master: Waajen. 

Cotley Hill rises immediately above 
Heytesbury, and commands one of 
the finest panoramic views in the 
county. It is remarkable for a tumu- 
lus crowning the very summit, and 
formerly encircled by a low bank 
and ditch, which in part remain 
to the present day. This mound 
was opened by Mr. Cunninffton, who 
found in it the bones of aninnAls 
and fragments of pottery, but no trace 
of any human interment. The bank 
is on the outer side of the ditch, and 
for this reason it is concluded that 
the work was of a religious character. 
To the N.N.W. is the striking camp 
of Scratchbury f and beyond it, and 
concealed by it, the yet finer entrench- 
ment of Battleabury, The visitor will 
be well repaid by a walk to these 
camps from the summit of Cotley Hill. 

Knock Castle is another ancient 
work, about 2 m. N.E. of the town. 
It is a single-ditched entrenchment, 
supposed to have been originally 
a British* village, afterwards occu- 
pied by the Romams as a summer 
camp, their coins having been found 
in it To the N. of it are remains of 
another British settlement, and the 
Old Ditch, which runs for 11m. across 
Salisbury Plain in the direction of 
Great Dumford on the Avon. The 
site of these villages, says Sir R. C. 
Hoare, " is decidedly marked by 
great cavities and a black soil ; and 
the attentive eye may easily trace out 
the lines of houses, and the streets, or 
rather the hollow ways conducting to 
them." Long barrows are very nu- 
merous on these hills. 



In the parsonage of Little Sutton, 
S. of Heytesbury, may be recognise^ 
the remains of a manor-house, m ttie 
Gothic windows of the old hall and 
buttery-hatch. 

At Heytesbury the valley has ex- 

Sauded to a considerable width, the 
owns sweep to it with their grassy 
sides in bold slopes, and the singular 
eminence of Cley Hill rises midway 
where it opens on the plain at War- 
minster. 

Proceeding on our route : — 
rt., Scratchbury, a magnificent and 
well-preserved specimen of a Bri- 
tish camp, supposed to derive its 
name firom the Celtic word Crech or 
Crechen, a hill. The area it occu- 
pies is 40 acres. It is of a circular 
form, encompassed by a ditch and 
rampart in places 66 ft. in height. 
The entrances are three, the prin- 
cij^al one, opening to the S.E., 
being fortified with outworks. Within 
the area is an inner camp and several 
tumuli. The railroad runs at the 
foot of the hill. Separated from this 
work by a deep valley is the camp 
of 

BattJeshtry, another entrenchment 
attributed to the Britons. You ascend 
to it by a giants' stairway, the slope of 
the intervening valley being formed 
in a series of those terraces, called 
"linchets." On the S. and S.E. the 
heightand abruptness of the hill render 
this camp almost inaccessible ; on the 
N. it is more easily approached, and 
there the defences are double. The 
area encircled is more than 23 acres, 
and the rise of the ramparts 60 ft. 
In the view, which is most extensive, 
the pretty inoll of Cophead, the sin- 
gular outlying eminence of Cley Hill, 
the town of Warminster, and woods 
of Longleat, are interesting features. 
" In comparin'g the entrenchments 
of Britons and Romans," says a 
writer in * Notes and Queries,' " the 
palm of science must be assigned to 
the Britons, and so said Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. And it must be re- 
membered that we see them now. 
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not in the pride of their first estate — 
with fosses, portals, chariot-ways, 
ramparts, and towers — but as rains, 
the relics of nigh 2000 years of the 
rayages of time." 

Near the hamlet of Boreham re- 
mains of an earthwork called the Ber- 
ries mark the site of a Roman station 
on the road f¥om Old Sarum to Bath. 
Pottery and numerous coins have 
been found on the spot, and at Fit- 
meadf lower down the river, the tes- 
selated pavements of 2 Tillas. The 
road is supposed to have proceeded 
down the valley as far as Stapleford, 
and thence across the downs to Old 
Sarum. 

In the same neighbourhood is 
the King-BarroWy so called as one 
of the largest in Wiltshire. It is 
206 ft. in length, 56 in width, and 
15 in height It was opened in 1800, 
when two human skeletons and the 
bones of a horse, together with the 
horns of a stag, the tusks of a boar, 
and fragments of pottery, were found 
in it. 

4 Warminster Stat, 

Warminster (^Inns : Bath Arms ; 
Lamb), the seat of Quarter Sessions, 
Visitations, &c., with a Saturday 
market, to which the ready-money 
dealing in com, and a considerable 
malting business, give importance. 
It is a place of great antiquity, dis- 
puting with Heddington the honour 
of the Roman Verlucio, and deriving 
its present name from a nunnery 
which stood on the banks of the 
Were. Tradition still points to the 
site, as well as to the Nans' Path, a 
track ascending the neighbouring 
hill. At the period of the Conquest, 
Warminster, being situated within 
'the bounds of the forest of Selwood, 
belonged to the Crown, and its lord 
held the manor by the service of 
providing the King and his suite with 
1 night*8 lodffing when the^ visited 
the neighbourno<Kl. This right was 
claimea in later times by duties II., 
and in oar own days by George III., 
who with the Queen ai^d Princesses 



was entertained at Longleat. Warmin- 
ster is a clean, airy town, in a beautiful 
country, situated at the entrance of a 
valley under the escarpment of the 
downs, which here expose their 
flanks in long perspective, or rise 
from the plain in isolated knolls. 

The chief buildings are — the parish 
ohtirch, dating from the reign of Hen. 
III. ; the Chapel of St. Lawrences- 
founded Edw. I., formerly the chapel 
of the lord of the manor, sold at the 
Reformation, and now completely 
restored and thrown open to the 
street ; the Market-house, built by the 
Marquis of Bath ; and several other 
edifices of public utility, as Savings 
Bank, National Schools, See, 

The chief point of interest is Long- 
leat, the seat of the Marquis of Bath, 
4^ m. distant. It is shown to the 
public every Wednesday and Friday, 
between the hours of 1 1 and 4. (A 
carriage from the Bath Arms will 
take you there and bring you back 
for 7«.6rf.) 

Other places to be visited are Cley 
Hill and tne camps of Scratchbttry and 
Battled>ury ; and, by the angler. Shire- 
water, rt. of the road to Longbridge 
Deyerill, where there is excellent 
fishing. It is a pretty little lake of 
45 acres deeply embosomed In wood, 
and belongs to the Mar(|uis of Bath, 
by whose orders permission is readily 
given. 

The antiquary may be attracted by 
the barrow so conspicuous on the 
wooded knoll of Cophead, It was 
opened by Sir R. C. Hoare, who found 
in it a skeleton with beads and flints, 
and the horns of the deer. He should 
also know that in Southley Wood, S. 
of Warminster, there is a small square 
earthwork, called Robin Hood's Bower, 
At Corsley, W. of "Vyarminster, a 
farmhouse near the church, and 
formerly an inn, is said to haye been 
yisited by Sir Walter Raleigh at some 
period of his disgrace. A story is 
also told of his indulging on the oc 
casion in the luxury of a pipe, tp * 
no little astonishment ana disma' 
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his host, who, upon observing smoke 
rolling from his mouth, refused to 
take his money, imagining that it 
was the Evil One himself, who had 
come to tempt him. The church of 
Ujyton Scudainore, 2 m. N., possesses 
a font and porch of the Norman 
period, both set in the toothed orna- 
ments peculiar to that time. 

Cley Hill may be ascended on the I 
way to Longleat. 1 ^ m. of level road I 
and another ^ m. of field -path will 
bring you to the foot of it. It is an 
isolated outlying member of the chalk 
range, "900 ft. high, and so singu- 
larly shaped that it resembles a huge 
mound, raised, one might suppose, as 
a pedestal for the beacon which for- 
merly crowned it. A bank and a 
ditch, of great antiquity, encircle it 
midway, and 3 barrows mark the top, 
which commands a view as extensive 
as it is beautiful. On the S. the eye 
i*anges over the woods of Longleat ; 
on the E. along the boundary of Salis- 
bury Plain ; and on the W. over a 
cultivated country to the distant 
heights about Bath and the indented 
line of the Mendips. Cley Hill is said 
to have been the spot where King 
Alfred rested on his way to Edingtou. 
Its name has been explained as the 
Celtic word cleis^ or chalk, of which 
material the hill is formed. Therewas 
anciently a custom for the boys and 

firls of the neighbourhood to slide 
own this hill on Palm Sunday, and 
Sir R. C. Hoare informs us that the 
skulls of horses were kept by the 
boys as convenient sledges for the 
purpose. A hill of the same name is 
a well-known height in Shropshire. 
The entrance of the park of 

Longleat is 2 m. from Warminster, 
and 2\ from the house. The road 
ascends 1 m. between wooded and 
ferny slopes to the boundary of the 
home park, enthusiastically desig- 
nated as HeaverCs Gate, where the 
traveller beholds spread out below 
him a forest region. It then descends 
rapidly between the trunks of the 
beech, soon opening to view a pile 



of architecture worthy of the lo- 
cality. The house rises fix)m a 
vale in all the beauty of that mixed 
Italian and English style which 
prevailed at the end of the 16th 
century, its venerable fronts of 
lichened stone pierced by windows 
more numerous than the days of the 
year, and ornamented with pilas- 
ters, cornices, and colossal statues. 
On the N. it is bounded by its 
gardens, and on the E. by a brapch 
of the river Frome, which threads 
the park in a string of lakes, com- 
municating by cascades. 

Longleat, originally the site of an 
Augustine monastery, was purchased 
in the reign of Hen. VIII. by Sir John 
Thynne, who laid the foundation of 
the present structure in 15G7, after 
designs, it is said, by John of Padua, 
a name believed to be an alias for 
John Thorp. The edifice was 12 years 
building, and completed at a total ex- 
pense of 80,000/. The second Lord 
Weymouth, created Marquis of Bath, s 
added much to its beauty, and formed 
the pleasure-ground and gardens, 
under the direction of the cele- 
brated "Capability'* Brown. The 
interior presents a series of grand, 
apartments, lately remodelled with 
taste and judgment by Jeffrey 
Wyatt, and hung with a collection of 
paintings, chiefly limited to portraits, 
but interesting from the celebrity of 
the persons whose likenesses they 
preserve. The visitor is first ushered 
into the 

Hall, a lofty room with an em- 
blazoned screen, a sculptured chim- 
ney-piece some 15 ft. in. height, and 
oaken benches very beautifully 
carved. On the walls are the antlers 
of the stag, and large hunting-pic-* 
tures by Wootton, From this apart- 
ment the servant will conduct him 
through the different rooms in the 
following order. 

The Corridor, containing portraits 
by Vamlerhank (one of Sir Walter 
Kaleigh), and furnished with chairs 
of ebony. 
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The Chapel (date 1G84), with 
painted windows, which suffuse it 
with a golden light. 

The Staircase f much admired, hung 
with JiubeTifi's picture of the Lion- 
hunt, the finest painting in the 
house, and with another, almost its 
equal, by Snyder s. 

The Upper Corridory containing a 
Chinese cabinet, and portraits of 
Charles I. and his Queen (copies from 
Vandyck), of Laud, and of others 
(the names are on the frames). 

The Upper Drawing-room, with a 
view into the Hall, and the Cobham 
picture, a family group by L. de Ileere 
(Walpole), supposed to represent 
George Brooke, Lord Cobham, with 
his lady a"d 7 children. 

The iSci/oon,100 ft. long, richly stored 
with histoncal portraits, of which the 
following may be enumerated : — 

Hen. VI IL, Holbein ; Catherine 
Parr ; General Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, Wright; Duchess of AVoq- 
ia2ir\Q,SirP,Lely; Jane Shore ; Earl 
of Carnarvon and his lady, Vandyck ; 
Marchioness of Bath and three chil- 
dren. Sir Joshua Reynolds — an un- 
finished picture ; Charles II., Sir P. 
Lely ; James I. ; Queen Catherine of 
Portugal, Sir P. Lely; Duchess of 
Monmouth, Kneller ; Gustavus Adol- 
phus, 1G29; Fair Rosamond; Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, Sir P. Lely ; Visr 
count Dundee, Vandyck ; Lady Lons- 
dale, Sir P. Lely; Mary Queen of 
Scots, Sir Godfrey Kneller; Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk, Holbein; 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham ; John 
Fisher, Bp. of Rochester, Holbein; 
Lady Saville, Sir P. Lely ; the Pro- 
tector Somerset, Holbein (?) ; Lord 
Seymour of Sudley, his brother; 
Lord Chancellor Bacon ; Bp. Juxon, 
who attended Charles I. on the scaf- 
fold ; Sir T. Gresham, Holbein ; Sir 
Philip Sidney, the author of * Ar- 
cadia :* Robert Dudley, Earl of Lei- 
cester, Zucchero ; Lady Arabella 
Stuart; Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford ; Lucius Carey, Visct. Falk- 
land, slain at Newbury ; Sir Thomas 
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Overbury, poisoned in the Tower, 
Zucchero; Lord Shaftesbury, temp. 
Charles II. ; Bishop Ken, who spent 
his latter days at Longleat, and died 
here 1711, and whose books are pre- 
served in the library. Sir P. Lely ; Cla- 
verhouse, Visct. Graham of Dundee, 
who fell at Killiecrankie ; Prince of 
Conde ; Cardinal Richelieu ; Countess 
of Nottingham, Sir P, Lely ; Sir Kenelm 
Digby, after Vandyck; Sir Thomag 
More ; Galileo ; Sir Henry Spelman ; 
Chaucer; Shakespeare; Ben Jonson; 
Dryden; Cowley; Waller; Butler; 
Petrarch ; Harvey ; Martin Luther ; 
and Cavendish, the circumnavigator, 
Zucchero. Among other paintings in 
this room are The Baptism and Holy 
Family, Zucchero ; The Arabians, 
Rubens ; and a hawking party, 
Snyders^ 

The Up^er Dining-room, with a view 
of the gardens. 

The Stone Gallery, with portraits 
by Vandyck and Sir P. Lely, 

The Billiard-room, with a charming " 
look-out, and portraits of the first 
Marquis of Bath by Dobson, and Lord 
Thurlow by Sir Josh, Reynolds. 

The Dining-room, with family por- 
traits : the first Lord and Lady Wey- 
mouth, Lely ; Sir John Thynne, the 
builder of Longleat (the name was 
Boteville until the reign of Edw. IV., 
when John Boteville was sumamed 
" of Th* Inn," from the circumstance 
of his residing in one of the inns of 
court) ; Earl of Essex, a copy of one 
at Wobum ; the second Lady Wey- 
mouth ; the mother of the Marquis 
of Bath, in crayons; Lady Lans- 
downe, Lely; Duke of Richmond, 
Vandyck; Lady Isabella Thynne, 
of whom there is a portrait by Lely 
in the corridor; Lord Keeper Co- 
ventry, C Jansen, The sideboard is 
a superb piece of furniture carved iu 
ebony. Lastly, 

The Drawing-room, rich in knick- 
knacks, S(^vres china, and other 
tasteful things — such as a table inlaid 
with china, a timepiece which be- 
longed to Louis XIV., cabinets o 
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tortoiseshell, and others of Japan 
work curiously painted. 

The principal approach to Lon^- 
leat is from the S., through a tri- 
umphal arch,* and by a straight drive 
of nearly a mile in length, skirted 
by ajicestral elms, and bounded on 
one side by the pleasure-ground and 
on the other by the water. The highly 
decorated and •stately mansion forms 
an appropriate finish to the vista. In 
the view from the house it is termi- 
nated by the bold height of Brimsdon 
or Cold Kitchen Hill. Among the 
woods, which abound in every va^ 
riety of forest timber, is to be found 
the Weymouth pine, first grown in 
England by the Duchess of Beaufort, 
at Badminton, in 1705, and soon 
afterwards planted in considerable 
numbers %t Longleat, by Lord Wej- 
mouth, from whom it derives its 
name. The circumf. of the estate is 
estimated at 15 m., the woods and 
plantations covering 2000 acres. 
S.W. of the park is 

Woodhouse, now a farm, but for- 
merly the site of a mansion of the 
Vernuns and Stantors, and temp. 
Charles I. of the Arundel Is of War- 
dour, when it was besieged by the 
forces of the Parliament. According 
to the tradition it was defended by 
Lady Arundel 1, who, upon finding 
that its capture was inevitable, con- 
trived to escape from it in a coffin. 
The place was subsequently retaken 
by the Royalists, when 12 unfortunate 
clothiers were hanged on one tree, 
and buried under a tumulus which is 
still pointed oat as their grave. 

Beyond the S. gate of Longleat is 
the hamlet of Homingsham, in a most 
picturesque district, resembling the 
best parts of Devonshire ; and, on 
the slope of the hill, its little well, 
covered with masonry, partly old, 
and bearing the inscription, " O ye 
wells, bless the Lord ; with thee is 
the spring of life." The church, a 
handsome structure, was rebuilt, save 
the tower, in 1844 by the Marchioness 
^ Bath, at an expense of more than 



5000/. Wyatt and Brandon were the 
architects. To this ch. Bp. Ken was 
accustomed to repair during his resi- 
dence at Longleat, and on a neigh- 
bouring hill, according to the tradi- 
tion, he composed th^ ** Morning and 
Evening Hymns." Adjoining the ch. 
are remains of a manorhouse of the 
Arundells of Wardour, erected by 
them after the destruction of Wood- 
house. An upper room contains a 
chimneypiece sculptured with their 
arms, and reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling. From Homingsham a 
lane threads a winding valley be- 
tween golden furze and broom in the 
direction of 

Brimsdon, or Cold Kitchen Hill, a 
height remarkable not only for its 
beauty, but for numerous vestiges 
of the ancient inhabitants, and for 
a view which all admit to be one 
of the finest in the county. On a 
bright clear day even the Welsh 
mountains are visible ; but the pro- 
spect towards the S.W. forms the 
charm of the landscape, the downs 
sweeping to a distance in bap and 
promontories, the pretty outliers of 
Bradley Park Knoll and Long Knoll 
giving character to the scenery. 
Towards the S. Alfred's Tower at 
Stourhead is a conspicuous object; 
and on the N. lies the park of Long- 
leat. The curious name Cold Kitchen 
is supposed to be a corruption of Col 
crechen, the chief summit, Celtic. 
Brimsdon is derived from hrin, a hill, 
and don, an elevation. 

Maiden Bradley, W, of Brimsdon, 
and on the road from Frome to 
Shaftesbury, was in early times the 
site of a hospital for lepers, and after- 
wards of a monastery, of which some 
portion still exists incorporated with 
a fkrmhouse to the N.E. of the vil- 
lage. The situation is beautiful. 
The village occupies high ground, 
but is surrounded by more elevated 
and isolated hills, Brimsdon and the 
knolls of Long and Bradley Park. 
Park Knoll is so called as the ancient 
deer-park of Bradley House, the seat 



Wiltshire. Boute 13. — SaHsburt/ to Wincanton, 

of the Duke of Somerset. A visitor 
to this village should notice the old 
inn, the Somerset Arms, which would 
suit the fancy of a Wilkie. 

The Church contains a monument 
to Sir Edward Seymour, Speaker of 
the House of Commons in 1672, and 
who died 1707. Maiden Bradley 
came into the possession of the 
Seymours in the reign of Hen. VIII. 
In a line between Brimsdon and 
Warminster are 5 small villages, all 
distinguished by the name of 

Deverill (or Dive rill), and so 
called from a stream, one of the 
sources of the Wily, which dives 
under ground near Maiden Bradley. 
Ifill Deverill was for some time the 
residence of the Ludlows, to one of 
whom there is a fine old monument 
in the church ; and in its vicinity was 
bom the republican general Ludlow, 
1615, at New Mead, E. of Maiden 
Bradley, a &rm rented by his father. 
The church possesses a rich screen. 
Brixton Deverill, says Hoare, " was 
undoubtedly the Pctra Egbryhta 
mentioned by Asser as the spot 
where Alfred halted for one night on 
his march towards the Danes ; and 
Deverill Longhridge derives its name 
from an ancient bridge supposed to 
have been built by the Abbots of 
Glastonbury, its former lords. The 
church is the burial-place of the 
Thynnes, and contains among their 
xnonuments one to the builder of 
Longleat. 

Lastly, in thb description of the 
environs of Longleat, may be men- 
tioned 2 small circular earthworks 
just N. of the park, Roddetihwy and 
Hays Castle, both on Roddenbury Hill, 

Proceeding on our route from War^ 
minster — 

4i Westhury Junction Stat. (Rte. 3). 
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ROUTE 13. 

Salisbury to Wincanton, by Hin- 
DON AND Mere — Longleat, War- 
dour Castle, Stourhead, 

Salisbury (Rte. 5). 

3 Wilton (Rte. 6). Beyond this 
town the road ascends the valley of 
the Nadder, 

2 Barford St. Martin, 

2 1. Compton Chamberlayne House, 
seat of the Penruddocks (p. 75). 

2 rt. Marshwood House; 1. Dinton 
Tp. 57) and Dinton House, seat of Wm. 
Wyndham, Esq. 

i 1. Wick Ball Camp, on a hill, 
embosomed in woods. It id a single- 
ditched oblong entrenchment of 9 
acres. 

i Teffont Magna, I, Teffont Evias, 
formerly the seat of the Leys, to 
whom there is a large monument in 
the church, with 3 effigies in armour 
of the time of James {. 

Ij Chilmark, the birthplace, says 
Fuller, of John of Chylmark, a famous 
mathematician of the reign of Rich. 
II., accounted the Archimedes of 
that age. It is better known for its 
freestone (the Portland beds), of 
which Salisbury cathedral is built. 
The quarries are 1 m. to the 1., but 
not seen from the road. On the rt. 
rises Chilmark Down; and on the 1., 
beyond the valley' of the Nadder, 
Castle Ditches, described in p. 75. 
Gassen farmhouse at Chicksgrove^ near 
this camp, belonged to the abbey of 
Shaftesbury, and still preserves its 
Gothic windows and doorways. 

2 Bisfiop's Fonthill, On the 1. the 
entrance to Fonthill. 

I rt. incorporated with the bu' 
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ings of a farm, some remains of the' 
old manor-house of Berwick St. Leo- 
nards, built in, the reign of James I. 
or Charles I., and from 1G29 to 1735 
the seat of the Howes. In 1668 the 
Prince of Orange slept in it on his 
road to London. The porch forms 
the entrance to the kitchen-garden, 
in which is a sycamore of remarkable 
size, perhaps coeval with the ruins. 
A little church of great antiquity- 
adjoins the house. 

1 Hiiidon {Inns : Lamb ; Swan), an 
ancient but inconsiderable market- 
town, on a declivity facing the woods 
of Fonthill. It consists of one broad 
street, and has a small manufacture 
of linen. The inn is excellent, and 
affords convenient head-quarters for 
an excursion to Foiithill, and, per- 
haps, Wardofir Cuttle (shown Mon- 
days and Fridays, from 11 to 4) ; but 
the latter is 4 m. distant. Stourhead 
is within reach, but much nearer 
the pretty town of Bruton. N. and 
W. Hindon is bounded by a wild 
expanse of down, tumid in many 
places with ancient earthworks. The 
site of a British village may be traced 
at a little distance to the N.W., and 
several others on the border of the 
Great Midje Woody 2 m. N. A Roman 
road runs from end to end of the 
same wood. 

About i m. from Ilindon is a beau- 
tiful terrace-walk, 3 or 4 m. long, 
overlooking the grounds at Fonthill. 

Hindon has been represented in 
Parliament by Mo7ik Lewis, and by 
Hmry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, 
who first took his seat as its member. 

Fonthill, once so well known as 
Fonthill Abbey, the seat of the 
author of *Vathek,' has undergone 
many changes within the last half- 
century. The Abbey, built by James 
Wydtt, and furnished by Mr. Beck- 
ford with the choicest works of art, 
has lain a ruin in the solitary . oofli 
for many a past year. The estate" 
has been sold, and, what is more, 
subdivided ; and now belongs in part 
to the Marquis of Westminster, and 



in part to the heir of the late mil- 
lionaire James Morrison. As a 
baronial seat, it dated from a very 
distant period, having been the lord- 
ship of the Giffards about the time 
of the Conquest. From the Giffards 
it has passed in succession through 
the families of Maundevill, Mauduit, 
Molyn, Hungerford, Mervyn, Cot- 
tington, and Beckford. 

The entrance is 1 m. from Hindon 
towards Salisbury— an archway or- 
namented on each front with a colos- 
sal face of grotesque expression. 
Having passed it, the traveller will 
view with delight the noble expanse 
of park scenery, generally too con- 
fined to be striking by its extent. A 
lake glistens in the vale, and on 
either side of it, at some distance, 
rise finely -wooded hills. To the 
rt. is the mansion of the late Mr. 
Morrison, a modem building with 
lofty tower in the Italian style, seated 
under a splendid screen of trees. 
Continuing along the road, the visitor 
in J m. will reach the Hermit's Cave, 
made by the younger Beckford in 
imitation of one at Painshill, the 
seat of his eccentric uncle, the Hon. 
Charles Hamilton. It consists of 
2 subterranean excavations— one a 
series of chambers lighted by open- 
ings in the wood above, and pa<:siiig 
under the road ; the other a circular 
cavern with 2 dark recesses, in one 
of which lies the mutilated figure of 
the hermit. By the water-side, be- 
low these caves, are a cedar of great 
size and a ferry to the opposite shore, 
where a landing-place of stone, with 
balustrade and vases, forms a pretty 
feature. From the Hermit's Cave 
the road ascends a hill to an inn, and 
the little church of FvntJull Giffard, 
a square stone building with portico 
and cupola. Beyond it the traveller 
should leave the road and strike into 
the wood (rt.) by a cartway, which 
«.vill lead him to the lake of the 
woods and the site of the Abbey. 
He will be impressed by the girth 
and height of the silver firs through 
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which he joumeyE; but ha mustre- 
senre his rapture for the lake, which, 
bosonieit iu frees which dip tiieir 
branches to its surfHcu, BJiil circle 
around it on the hills, possesses a 
charming seclusion aud beauty. The 
hill to the N.ia the site of the Abbey, 
and the Tisitor may ruach it by as- 
cendiog fVom the little glen at the 
head of the lake. It is a beautiful 
spot, comnumdiug, through an open- 
in c. the Dorset hilts and woods 
of^Wai'dour, and, in a westerly di- 
rection, a green glade, where the 
trees sweep Ihe turf with ihtir 
branches. The Marquis <jf West- 
minster is now erecting a niaoaon on 
this dte. It is about I m. from tlie 
S. boundary of the woods and park. 

The history of FoothJIl has been 
checkered by many disasters. The 
ancient mansion of the Mervyns Ml 
a prey to the flames ; the second, 
built by the Cottiugtons, and pur- 
chased by Alderman Beckford, shared 
a similar fate in 1755 ; and the third, 
" Fonthill splendens,'' as it has been 
called, erected by the Alderman at a 
csst of 240,000^., became dilapidated, 
and -was told by his son for SuUOi. 
It was then that the author of 'Va- 
thek' shifted (he site, and planned 
his maguificent abbey, upon whicb 
more than another quarter of a mil- 
lion was expended. But this ihiry 
palace, having arisen to biicome the 
wonder and sdmiiation of all be- 
holders, was fiited toa brief existence, 
for its dijstruction commenced in ISZ4 
with the foil of the tower, 
however, did not take place 
after the sale of the whole est 
1823, with the abbey and its valuable 
contents, to Mr. Farqnhar, for the 
round sum of S5O,00uJ. It is s '' 
that Mr. Beckford anticipated 
full, and on stormy nights alw 
slept at a lodge in the park. In 
days of its glory Fouthill had b 
the scene or many splendid fStes, 
some of which are still remembered 
by persons li^'ing, particularly those 
of 1781, on the occasion of Mr. Beck- 



Sof age, when luosic, 
feasiing were con- 
tinued lor a week, when 300 guests 
issembled at the dinner-table, and 
200 of Mr. lieckford's tenants and 
be people of the neighbourhood 
dined ou the lawn, when the sur- 
uuding hilts were illuniiiialed by 
. infires, and tlie park by 30,000 
lamps; and of 1797, during the 
building of the Abbey, when, after a 
succession of rural sports in the park, 
and the roasting of au on and 10 sheep 
at 1 1 fires, 70U persons were feasted, 
and blankets and fuel distributed to 
'1 the poor of the neighbourhocd. 
But Fonthill was the scene of still 
^ 'eater excitement when the abbey 
and all its contents were thrown 
open for sale, first by Mr. Christie 
in 1822, and afterwards by Mr. 
Phillips in 1824. For not only bad 
the art treasures of that piiucely 
place been sealed agaii.st [he public, 
but the patk ilself — known by 
tumour as a beautiful spot — had for 
several years been eoclosed by a 
most formidable wall. This had beeu 
built by Air. Beckford to exclude 
poachers aitd the hounds, but by no 
means with the object of "preserv- 
ing " the game. " I never suffer an 
animal," he said, "to be killed but 
through necessity. In eaily life I 
gave up shooting, because 1 consider 
we have no right to murder animals 
ttir sport. 1 am fond of animals. 
The birds in the plantations of 
Fonthill seemed to know me. They 
continued their songs as I rode close 
to them; the very hares grew bold. 
It was exactly what I wished." In 
a solitary nde — sucl 
described — he encouut 
bevy of men and di g 
fUti liberty over his 
once returned to his ho 
a notice for a coucracti 
build a wall around a 
and arable part of his • 
iug about 7 m,, witbi 
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and such a vail was completed in 
1796. ** I foand remonstrances/' 
he said, ^'vain, and so I built a 
wall." * Mr. Beckford was born at 
Fontbill, 1759, and on attaining 
his majority became one of the 
richest subjects in England, the pos- 
sessor of nearly a million in ready 
money, and an income of 100,000/. 
a year. Unfortunately this wealth 
was derived in great part from West 
Indian property, and so it happened 
that the accomplished and magnifi- 
cent patron of the arts, the mil- 
lionaire of Fonthill and Cintra, had 
eventually to sell his estates and 
content himself with a house at Batb. 
His abbey was commenced about 
1796, and at Christmas 1800, when 
partly finished, was visited by Nelson, 
who came by invitation in company 
with Sir William and Lady Ha- 
milton. 

Fyt Home, the seat of Vere Fane 
Bennett, Esq., grandson and heir of 
the late John Bennett, so long known 
as one of the members for Wiltshire, 
is situated a short m. S. of Fonthill, 
and 3 from Hindon. It is a hand- 
some stone structure of Grecian archi- 
tecture, erected by Mr. Bennett about 
50 years ago. It is faced by a portico, 
and commands a view, across the 
valley of the Nadder, of the hills about 
Shaftesbury. It contains a few choice 
pictures — among them the portrait 
of Francis I., by Albert Durer ; the 
Rape of Helen, by Lucca di Giordano ; 
2 cabinet paintings by Vandevelde, a 
Storm and a Calm ; and portraits of 
Prince Rupert, King William, and 
Q. Mary. Adjoining the park-wall is 

Hatch House, an old manor-house, 
original seat of the Hyde family, but 
now incorporated with the buildings 
of a farm. 2 m. from Pyt House, 
and 4 from Hindon, lies 

Wardour Castle, the seat of Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, situated in 
its park, on a eentle eminence rising 
from the Nadder. It is a large 
stone mansion, more remarkable for 
>e than for architectural beauty. 



but justly celebrated for its collection 
of paintings and of other rare and 
curious works of art. It was erected 
between the years 1770 76,' after a 
design by Paine. The visitor enters 
it on the N. front, the wings of which, 
curving outwards, form a crescent. 
He is conducted to the rotunda stair- 
case, and by this very grand and 
beautiful approach to the following 
suite of apartments, which contain the 
pictures. 

The Drawing-room, in whi^h are 
the Storm and Calm by Veniet, a 
striking contrast, the latter being a 
moonlight scene; a landscape. Hob- 
bema ( f Euysdaet) ; the Virgin and 
Sleeping Child, Sassoferrato ; Moses 
striking the Rock, and the Children 
of Israel collecting Manna, Breugel'; 
and a landscape by Rembrandt. 

The Little Lramng-room, with 
Tobit going to meet his Son, Gerard 
Lotfl^ the largest picture by the master 
knoM'u, measuring 6 ft. by 4, drawn 
with great care and highly finished, 
the details executed with the painter's 
usual minuteness ; portrait of a lady. 
Sir Josh. Reynolds; 2 landscapes, u. 
Poussin; a small circular Claude; 2 
rocky landscapes with robbers, 8ah. 
Rosa ; 2 pictures by Lingelback ; and 
a large Banditti scene, by D. Teniers 
— a remarkable picture. 

The Boudoir, containing Christ 
driving the Money-changers from 
the Temple, Rembrandt; the Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine, Correggio ; the 
Virgin and Child, Don Alessandro; 
a landscape with cattle, Loutherbourg ; 
and some beautiful carvings in ivory, 
fkmfly relics, and other curiosities. 
Among them are an ivory crucifix,, 
attributed to Mich. Angelo; the 
Scouring at the Pillar, 3 figures in 
solid silver on a stand of lapis lazuli 
inlaid with precious stones, a work 
made for Pope Alexander III., and 
presented by him to Queen Christina 
of Sweden ; china saucers painted in 
imitation of Raphael's cartoons ; and 
the Glastonbury Cup or Wassail- 
bowl, a very interesting relic, sup- 
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posed to date from as early a time as 
the reign of Edgar. It is a cup of 
oak resting on crouching lions, the 
bowl carvSi in relief with the 12 
apostles, and the lid with the Cruci- 
fixion. "The contents/' says the 
antiquary Milner, " are just 2 quarts 
of ale measure, and there were ori- 
ginally S pegs placed one above an- 
other in the inside, which divided 
the contained liquor into equal quan- 
tities of half a pint each." These 
peg-tankards were introduced in the 
reign of Edgar, who, to restrain the 
prevailing habit of drunkenness, made 
a law that each person should empty 
the space between peg and peg, but 
that he who drank below the proper 
mark should be punished. From the 
use of these goblets came the expres- 
sion ** a peg too low." 

The State Bedroom^ on the walls of 
which are the Angel conducting 
Peter out of Prison, M. Angela ; a 
Hurdigurdy Player in a Dutch vil- 
lage, Albert Durer ; portraits of the 
late Lord Arundell, Miss Markham 
as an Augustine nun, Bartoli; and 
the Duke of Tuscany, Giorgione ; 
and 3 small pictures by Schidoni and 
Zhmenickino, 

The Sjnall Anteroom, containing 
Sir Thomas Arundell taking the 
Turkish standard, Coojwr ; Constan- 
tine*s victory over Maxentius, Fi- 
lippi ; a small interior by Tenters; 
and head of an old woman, Bembrawlt, 

The Billiard-roomy with the Mar- 
tyrdom of Pope Sixtus X., Palma 
Giovane ; the 3 Children of Charles I. ; 
Cardinal Pole ; Etna and Yebuvius in 
eruption (2 paintings by the same 
master); Pope Benedict XIV. ; and 
other popes and cardinals. 

The Saloon, enriched by one of the 
finest pictures in the collection. 
Our Saviour taken from the Cross, 
by Spagnoletto — a powerful work; 
the despair expressed by the attitude 
and countenance of the Virgin most 
touching. Among the other pictures 
in this room are 2 large landscapes, 
G, Poussin; a Pietli, Bibera; a male 



head, Velasquez; a Boy*playing on a 
Bagpipe, Caravaggio ; St. Bernard, 
and the Infant Christ sleeping on the 
Cross (exquisite in colour), Titian; 
Santa Maria, Carlo Dolce; St. Jerome, 
Bubens ; John the Baptist, Guido Beni; 
the Holy Family, A, del Sarto; 
Christ's Charge to Peter, Ann, Car- 
racci; and Joseph relating his Dream 
to his Brethren, MwUlo. 

The Dining-room, hung with por- 
traits : Hugo Grotius, Btibe7is ; Sir 
Thomas More, Holbein ; Card. Pole, 
a copy of Titian ; Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham (a handsome face) ; 
the first Lord Arundell of Wardour, 
Vandyck ; his wife, by the same 
artist ; Viscount Falkland, Vandyck ; 
and the 2 daughters of the 1st Earl 
of Riyers, Sir P. Lely, 

The Music-room, with the 8th Lord 
Arundell of Wardour and his wife, 
Sir Josh. Beynolds, the latter much 
faded; the 7th Lord A. and his 
wife, by the same artist; the Holy 
Family, Giorgione ; Hagar in the De- 
sert, A Bartoli; and the Lady 
Blanch who defended Wardour so 
gallantly, a copy from a portrait by 
Angel, Kaufman, a most delicate face 
with small features ; on the ceiling a 
copy of Guido's Aurora, by P, Bartoli. 

The Chapel is in the W. wing, and 
contains an Assumption by Caspar de 
Crayer; a beautiful relief in marble 
of the Virgin, Child, and St. John ; 
and a sumptuous altar of agate and 
marble resting on an antique sarco- 
phagus, and surmounted by a crucifix 
of solid silver. To the rt. of the 
altar stands the monument of the 2nd 
Lord Arundell and his heroic lady 
Blanch. 

The Park is large and finely 
wooded, and surrounded by hills: 
Ca^le Ditches (p. 75) on the E., 
Whitesheet Hill on the S., and Castle 
Bings (p. 75) and the high land of 
Shaftesbury on the W. The pleasure- 
grounds bound it N.E., extending 
more than 1 m. from the house to 
the ivy-mantled ruin of the ancien* 
castle, destroyed during the Beb 
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lion. Wardour was attacked by a 
powerful force under the command 
of Sir Edward Hungerford, 1643, 
at a time when Lord Arundell 
was in attendance on the king at 
Oxford. But his lady, Blanch, re- 
fused to surrender, and, with her 
little garpison of 25 men, most hero- 
ically withstood the onslaught of 
1500 soldiers, and a bombardment 
which lasted 5 days. After defend- 
ing the castle as long as it was ten- 
able, she capitulated on honourable 
terms; but the Republican leader, 
having 'once gained possession, did 
not scruple to violate his engage- 
ments, and to plunder the mansion 
of some of its most valuable contents. 
It was then garrisoned by the Parlia- 
ment, and placed under the command 
of Edmund Ludlow, a native of this 
county, afterwards raised to the 
rank of general; but it did not long 
remain in the hands of its captors. 
In the course of the summer Lord 
Arundell and Sir Francis Doddington 
invested it, and compelled Ludlow 
to surrender after a gallant defence. 
These stormy events left the walls 
in a condition more picturesque than 
stable, and so they have remained 
to the present day, affording a shelter 
to the owl, and much pleasure to the 
passing traveller, and suggesting the 
reflection that from the heaviest disas- 
ter springs |i certain amount of good. 
The visitor, havingentered through 
a gatehouse the precincts of the 
ruin, stands on a beautiful turf under 
the shadow of the cedar, the cypress, 
and the iron-wood tree,thelastspring- 
ing from the ground in a cluster of 
stems. He will be shown the old 
armoury, the drawing-room, and the 
kitchen, and the deep marks where 
the balls struck the masonry. An 
hexagonal court forms the centre, 
and contains the well sunk by Lud- 
low during the siege. Adjoining 
the ruins, in the buildings of a 
farm, are the remains of the man- 
sion occupied by the family after 
the destruction of this castle, and to 



the time of their removal to the 
present house. 

Wardour was the birthplace of 
Sir Nicholas Hyde, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the King's Bench 1526-31. 
The apparition upon the battlements 
of two owls of a gigantic size is said 
to give sad warning to the noble race 
of Arundell. 

Tishury Chxirchy 2 m. N.E., is the 
burial • place of this family, and 
contains many of their monuments, 
from 1571 to 1808. Among them 
is that of Thomas 1st Lord Arundell, 
created of Wardour by James I., and 
count of the Holy Roman Empire 
by Rodolph II., 1595, for his gal- 
lantry at the siege of Gran in Hun- 
gary, where he captured with his 
own hands the Turkish standard, 
afterwards sent to Rome. In the 
churchyard is a yew-tree 37 ft. in 
circumference, hollow inside, and en- 
tered by a rustic gate. Tisbury was 
the birthplace of Sir John Dames, poet, 
and attorney -general in Ireland, b. 
15G9. It is known for its quarries 
in the lower Purbeck beds and the 
upper oolite — in one of which a layer 
of tiint affords beautiful specimens 
of coral in chalcedony; and for its 
manorhouse (of the 14th cent.), called 
Place Farm^ an occasional residence 
of the Abbess of Shaftesbury, and 
still retaining its gateway and bam, 
the latter 200 ft. long. Hazelton, 
nearer Wardour, was the possession 
of the Ix)rds De la Warr. 

East Knoykf a village 2 m. S.W. 
of Hindon, was the birthplace of 
Sir Christopher Wren {1631^, He was 
the son of the rector. His father. 
Dr. Christopher W., descended from 
an old English family of Danish 
oi-igin, was a fellow of St. John's, 
Oxford ; chaplain in ordinary to 
Charles I., Dean of Windsor, and 
registrar of the Order of the Garter. 
He was a learned divine, and had 
even studied the art in which his 
son so distinguished himself. Knoyle 
House is the seat of H. Danby Sey- 
mour, Esq., M.P., who has here a 
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small collection of very excellent 
pictures, chiefly of the Netheilandish 
school. Among them are the follow- 
ing ; — A. Van de Velde, a pastoral 
landscape ; — W. Van de Velde, a sea- 
piece, the water calui and studded 
with vessels, a beautiful specimen of 
the master ; — J, Vernety a coast view ; 
— J!f. Hondecoeter, a white hen, *' of 
the utmost truth and mastery of 
painting :" Waagen ; — /. Van der 
Heydeiif a charming landscape, the 
figures by A. Van de Velde ; — B, Van 
Orley, the Virgin and Joseph adoring 
the new-born Child ; A. Turchi, a 
Piet^ ; — Luis de Morales, Virgin and 
Child, a picture of elevated feeling, 
and of which there is another exam- 
ple in the Berlin Gallery. Sedijehill, 
S. of Knoyle, is a property of the Mar- 
quis of Westminster. 

Proceeding on our route: — The 
road from Hindon to Mere is a wild 
and a bleak one, passing for 7 m. 
over downs, with wide prospects on 
each side. 

9 Mere (Inns: Ship; George), 
situated in Wilts, but on the bor- 
der of Somerset and Dorset, and in 
the centre of a district in which 
much coarse linen or dowlas is ma- 
nufactured. The old church, and 
perhaps market-house, are of interest. 
In the neighbourhood are Stourheid, 
and those curious excavations called 
Pen Pits. INIere, though now insigni- 
ficant, is said to have been once of 
importance, and the mound of its 
castle may be considered as evidence 
that such was the fact. It derives 
its name from its former lords, the 
Meres, whose crest, a Ship, is still 
the sign of the head inn. 

The Church, an old and handsome 
structure, is particularly remarkable 
for an oaken roof, very beautifully 
carved. A chantry in the building 
contains a brass to the memory of 
John de Bettesthorne, its founder, d. 
1390, who is represented accoutred 
for the field in his armour and spurs. 

S.W., and near the town, was Mere 
Park, anciently a royal residence; 



and S., Mere Woodlands, a manorial 
seat of the Doddingtons, whose arms 
are on the farmhouse. 

Pen Pits is the popular name given 
to several thousand rudely circular 
holes in a marshy tract of country 
about 3 m. W. of Mere. Such pheno- 
mena have naturally given rise to 
much speculation, but nothing cer- 
tain is known about them. Dr. 
Buckland favours the opinion that 
they ^ were nothing more than the 
plac^ where the Britons dug their 
millstones ; Fosbroke and other anti- 
quaries regard them as the founda- 
tions of the thatched huts of the 
early inhabitants ; but of their anti- 
quity there is no doubt, as they were 
overgrown with large oaks in the 
time of the Saxons. A number of 
similar excavations, called the Coles 
Pits, are found in Berkshire, | m. 
S.W. of Faringdon. Others are 
mentioned by Camden as situated 
near Tilbury on the Thames, and by 
Hasted, in his * History of Kent,* 
as in the parishes of Crayford and 
Dartford. 

Pen Selwood, situated to the N. of 
these pits, marked the southern limit 
of the Forest of Selwood, which ex- 
tended N. along the heights of the 
greensand as far as Westbury, and 
was a royal forest as late as the reign 
of Charles I. The Church contains 
a curious piece of antiquity, in 2 
crowned heads, rudely sculptured, as 
the capitals of a Norman doorway. 
They are supposed to represent 
Canute and Edmund, the Danish and 
Saxon kings who here met in a 
bloody coniUct. E. of the village and 
the pits, on the banks of the Stour, 
are remains of an old entrenchment 
called Castle Orchard. Several battles 
were fought in the immediate vicinity 
of Pen Pits between the Britons and 
Saxons, and Saxons and Danes, par- 
ticularly that decisive action in (i58 
which secured the annexation of So- 
mersetshire to the W. Saxon kingdom. 

N.W. of Mere, on a precipitous 
hill, is Whitesheet Camp, considered 
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by Hoare as a British work further 
stren^ened hj the Saxons. It 
occupies 15 acres, and is defended 
on the side most easy of access by 
triple ramparts. Further N. is Long 
Knoll, 973 ft. above the sea, and the 
extreme W. point of the chalk of 
Salisbury Plain. 

Stourhead, the seat of Sir Henry 
Ainslie Hoare, Bart., and one of the 
wonders of the W. of England, occu- 
pies a range of lofty hilU 3 m. from 
Mere. It is well known for a fine 
collection of pictures, but more cele* 
brated for the extreme beauty and 
decoration of its park and grounds. 
It is, however, no longer shown to 
the public. The road to Stourhead 
from Mere passes on the 1. Zeals 
House (C. Grove, Esq.), a manor- 
house, formerly of the Chafyns, and 
keeps in view on the rt. the heights 
of Whitesheet Camp and Bradley Knoll, 

The entrance is an embattled gate- 
house, flanked by round towers, and 
beautifully ivied. The mansion con- 
sists of a centre, built after the 
designs of Colin Campbell in 1720, 
and of 2 wings added 1 800, the former 
fronted by a Corinthian portico and 
2 flights of steps, each terminated by 
a large ornamental basin, on the 
rims of which 2 sculptured birds 
lean forward in the attitude of drink- 
ing. The view embraces a fore- 
ground of beech-trees and Spanish 
chesnuts, remarkable for the large 
size of their trunks, and originally 
planted along the approach to the 
castle of the Stourtons. Of the pic- 
tures, and other curiosities, the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated. 

In the Entrance Hall : portraits of 
the Hoare family, including one of 
Sir R. Colt Hoare the antiquary, by 
Woodforde ; a small Landscape, Hoh- 
hema; a Welsh Mill, Culcott; the 
Cottage-door, Collins ; the Broken 
Pitcher and the Bird's Nest, Wither- 
injton ; Bust of Pope, by Roubilliac. 

In the Saloon (or dining-room) : 
Three Children of Charles I., after 
Vandyck; Stonehenge and gateway 



of Malmesbury Abbey in water- 
colours ; the Judgment of Midas, S. 
Bourdon ; the D^th of Dido, after 
Guercino; the Rape of Helen, after 
Ouido Reni ; Antony and Cleopatra, 
Raphael Mer*gs ; Portrait, Angelica 
Kauffman ; the fiimily arms in gold 
and precious stones ; a piece of plate 
of silver-gilt, representing the story 
of Cyrus and Queen Tomaris, pre- 
sented by the Corporation of London. 
On the marble chimneypiece, which 
is exceedingly handsome, is a head 
of Medusa. 

In the Cabinet Room : Lake Nemi, 
engraved by Vivares, Claude ; a Sea- 
port by Moonlight, Vemet ; a Land> 
scape, G. Poussin ; a Landscape, 
Nic. Poussin; a Storm, with story 
of Jonah and the Whale, copy of 
Nic. Poussin ; Lake Avemus, wi A 
^neas and the Sibyl, Turner ; a 
Landscape, D. Teniers ; a Landscape, 
presented by the artist to his friend 
Zucharelli, Wilson; Diana and her 
Nymphs, in a frame carved by 
Gibbonsy Zucharelli; 2 small Land- 
scapes, Bartohmeo ; Views at Ve- 
nice, Canaletto. Here also is the 
beautiful Cabinet which g^ves name 
to the room. It belonged to Pope 
Sixtus v., and was left by the 
last of his family, a nun, to a con- 
vent at Rome, where it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Henry Hoare. It is 
made of ebony, agate, and lapis 
lazuli, fronted by pillars of precious 
stones, and inlaid with gold, and 
upon it are the heads of the Peretti 
family modelled in wax, the Pope's 
forming the centre of the group, and 
a gold medal extremely scarce and 
valuable, struck in the reign of 
Elizabeth to commemorate the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. 

In the Anteroom : the Daughter of 
Herodias with the head of John the 
Baptist, P. Battoni, after Guido Reni; 
St. Peter denying himself, and the 
Card-players, Caravaggio ; St. Mark's, 
Venice, Canaletto ; a Field of Battle, 
Borgognone ; a Holy Family, Palma, 

In the Picture Gallery : Elijah re- 
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storing the Widow's Son to Life, 
Eembrandtf engraved by Earlom (con- 
sidered the finest picture in the col- 
lection) ; St. John in the Wilderness, 
a sketch for the picture at Venice — 
2, a Peasant's head — 3, Portrait of a 
Girl as St. Agnes, Titian ; the Birth of 
our Saviour, Lud. Caracci; the Rape 
of the Sabines, and the Judgment 
of Hercules, N, Fouasin;. a Holy 
Family — 2, Head of St. Francis, 
Guido Keni; a Holy Family, from 
theBarberini Palace, Leon, da Vinci; 
the Virgin and Child with St. John 
and St. Ambrose, And. del Sarto ; the 
Magdalen washing the Feet of the 
Saviour — 2, Sketch of an Apollo, 
Paul Veronese; the Marriage of St. 
Catherine, Baroccio; the Virgin and 
Child— 2, the Good Shepherd, Otter- 
cino; the Virgin and Child — 2, St. 
John with the Lamb — 3, an old 
man's head, Schidone ; David and 
Goliah — 2, Tobit and the An^el, 
Pietro Francesco Mala ; the Adoration 
of the Kings, a fine work, Cigoli ; the 
Flight into Egypt — 2, portrait of the 
painter, with the 3 Graces — 3, Hope, 
Carlo Maratti ; an Old Woman, Mu- 
rillo ; Distress by sea and Distress by 
land, Thompson; the Triuinph of 
Bacchus, copy of Ann, Caracci ; Holy 
Family, Fra Bartohmeo ; the Ma- 
donna, Carlo Dolce ; Democritus, Sal. 
Rosa; Madonna and Child, Carlo Cig- 
nani; a Holy Family, after Raphael; 
Introduction of a young Carthusian 
to St. Teresa, Pacchiarotto ; Madonna 
and Child, Palma Vecchio; the Em- 
peror Charles V., after Titian, Ru- 
bens; Temptation of St. Anthony, 
J), Teniers; the Annunciation, Albano. 
In the Masic-room : St. Peter's, P, 
Panini ; the Car of Cuthullin (from 
Ossian), Cooper ; Sheep and interior, 
Morland ; Cattle, Cuyp; the Dumb 
Girl talking, Northcote ; Diana and 
Acteeon, Calcott and Owen ; a storm by 
land and a storm by sea, Nicholson ; the 
Martyrdom of St. Peter, after Titian, 
F, Mola; Peasant Children, Oains- 
borough; a scene in the East Indies, 
T. Darnell; Head of a Child, Holbein. 



In the Library are some remarkable 
drawings by Canaletto^ representing 
10 of the most celebrated buildings 
in Venice. They were purchased by 
Sir R. C. Hoare in Italy, and are 
arranged around a portrait of Petrus 
Landi, Doge in 1538. In this room 
are also the busts of Milton, when 
young and old, by Rysbrach ; and a win- 
dow by Egginton, with figures copied 
from Raphael's School of Athens. 

The Museum contains tffe valuable 
antiquities collected by the late Mr. 
Cunnington during his examination 
of the earthworlLs of this county. 
They comprise the various articles 
found in the barrows, in the camps, 
and on the sites of ancient villages, 
some of the funeral urns being parti- 
cularly remarkable for their large 
size and excellent preservation. The 
Antiquities of Wiltshire are further 
illustrated by drawings by Buckler, 
and the cathedral of Salisbury by 10 
views by Turner, 

A visitor to the pleasure-grounds — 
after passing the gate-house, where 
he wiU notice on the opposite side 
of the road the enormous sycamore 
so gaily decked with fern— descends 
between banks of turf and hedges 
of laurel to the hamlet of Stourton, 
a group of pretty cottages, ancient 
church, and inn^ ensconced in a 
little dell beneath impending woods. 
If charmed by the singular beauty 
of the spot, he may linger in it a 
while, and visit the church. It is a 
small Pointed building, with em- 
battled tower, rising from a church- 
yard decked with flowers, but is prin- 
cipally remarkable for its secluded 
and pleasing site. The churchyard 
contains a lofty stone cross, the mau- 
soleum of the Hoare family, and a 
monumental tower enclosing the 
marble tomb and remains of Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., the 
author of * Ancient Wiltshire,' and 
of several other learned topogra- 
phical and historical works. V 
the church are memorials of tl 
Stourtons (including the effigies 
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Edward, the 5th baron, and his lady ' 
Agnes, 1535), and a mural monu- ' 
menttoHenryHoare,Esq.,1785,with ' 
inscription by the pen of Hay ley. | 
Opposite the^ church is the en- ' 
trance to the ple'asure-grounds, where 
a prospect as delightful as unexpected 
meets the view. The confined scene \ 
of Stourton is suddenly shifted to give 
place to a large and beautiful lake 
embosomcj} in wooded hills, which 
open as if to show the distant vistas 
ascending through the park. After 
a glance at its leading features, the 
visitor will proceed to seek the beau- 
ties of this dainty garden in detail. 
He will make the circuit of the lake, 
a distance of 2 m., the water occu- 
pying an area of 30 acres. At the 
entrance his attention will be ' di- 
rected to a beautiful, though rather 
incongruous, ornament, the //(7A Cross 
of Bristolf erected in that city about 
1373, as a mark of gratitude to Ed- 
ward III., who had conferred im- 
portant privileges on the citizens. 
It is an elaborate piece of stone- 
work, decorated with the statues 
of 8 of our monarchs. King John, 
Heary III., Edward L, Edward III., 
Henry VI., Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I., the four last added in 
1633, when the cross was enlarged 
and curiously painted and gilded. 
It was taken down in 1733, and 
shortly afterwards sold to Mr. Henry 
Hoare, who re-erected it where it 
now stands, at an expense of 300/. 
Descending to the level of the lake, 
a hemlock spruce will be pointed out, 
and then the Temple of the Musesy 
Paradise WelU and an old font re- 
moved to this locality from the 
church. Pursuing the path which 
follows the windings 01 the shore, 
the visitor will observe a silver 
beech of extraordinary beauty, its 
branches drooping to the ground in 
the form of a tent, and a thorn-tree 
on which a mountain-ash has been 
engrafted, an unnatural union 
which has changed the character of 
the leaf. A view- now opens on the 



rt. up Siv Wells Bottom to Peter's 
Pumpj another relic from Bristol, 
covering the six sources of the Stour. 
The path next crosses an arm of the 
lake, and winding past the Sican 
House dives into the Grotto, a dim 
and cool retreat, perpetually reverbe- 
rating the plunge of the Stour, which 
conducted underground from the Six 
Wells, is here poured forth from the 
urn of the river god. A sleeping 
nymph in marble reclines by a bath 
in another recess, the foUowmg lines 
by Pope being inscribed -on the 
rock : — 

" Nymph of the grot, these Barred springs I 
keep, 
And to the murmur of these waters sleep ; 
Ah! spare my slumbers, gently tread the 

cave, 
And drmk in silence, or in silence lave." 

Emer^ug fi*om this cavern, the 
visitor threads a beech-grove to a 
spring of delicious water, which, 
rising under a tulip-tree, flows swiftly 
to the lake. And here he will open 
to view the portico of the Pantheony 
a copy of the famous temple at Rome, 
occupying a charming site, and 
decorated with several statues, in- 
cluding an antique marble of Livia 
Augusta in the character of Ceres. 
Arranged with Ceres are Hercules 
and Flora, by Ryshrach, and casts of 
Peace, Diana, Meleager, and the 
Egyptian Isis. In the portico are 
Alexander and Pompey (antique), 
and on the outside Ceres and Minerva. 
The counties of Wilts and Somerset 
meet in the centre of the building; 
and on the hill to the W. of it is an 
ancient camp^ of 7 acres, formed by a 
double line of ramparts. The path 
now turns in the direction of the 
house, and affords a view of the 
Cdscide^ which, though natural in 
itself, is not in character with its 
banks. Beyond it is reached the 
foot of a dense wood, first planted on 
the naked down by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
where, midway on the hill, shines the 
. Temple of the Sun, designed after that 
at Balbee, fronted by Corinthian 
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columns, and commanding a bird's- 
eye view of lake and garden. Trees 
of fantastic growth next claim atten- 
tion — an ash ingrafted on an acacia ; a 
thom-tr^e of America; a tulip-tree, 
a giant of its kind ; and, last, a spruce- 
fir, as singular as old, grotesquely 
branched, and rising in distinct trees 
from its far-extended roots. Leaving 
this haunted company, the visitor 
ascends again to the beautiful Bristol 
Cross, and quits the garden with lin- 
gering steps by the gate at which he 
had entered it. 

Alfred's Tower, not the least of the 
. curiosities at Stourhead, occupies a 
magnificent point of view called 
Kingsettle, one of the loftiest of the 
greensand hills 800 ft. above the sea. 
It is 3 m. distant from the house, but 
strangers are not allowed to drive to 
it through the park ; they will pursue 
the old British road, or Hardway, by 
which Alfred is supposed to have 
advanced from the fastnesses of Sel- 
wood to the attack of the Danes. 
The tower was erected by Henry 
Hoare, Esq., in memory of that 
event, and is a triangular building 
of red brick 150 ft. high, flanked at 
each corner by a slender tower. The 
entrance is on the E. side, surmounted 
by a colossal statue of Alfred and a 
tablet bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: — "Alfred the Great, a.d. 879, 
on this summit erected his standard 
against Danish invaders. To him we 
owe the origin of juries, the esta- 
blishment of a militia, the creation 
of a naval force. Alfred, the light 
of a benighted age, was a philosopher 
and a Christian, the father of his 
people, the founder of the English 
monarchy and liberty." The tower 
is plainly seen from all parts of the 
neighbouring counties, and conre- 
quently looks as far, and much far- 
ther. Eveiy visitor should ascend 
it. The key will* be found at the 
adjoining lodge, which commands an 
extensive view to the S. The roads 
down the hill are very beautiful. 
1 m. S. of the tower rises an enor- 



mous mound, vulgarly called Jack's 
Castle J long considered as a beacon 
on which fires were formerlv lighted 
to spread signals through the coun- 
try, but constructed for a difierent 
purpose, as was ascertained by Sir 
E. C. Hoare, who found within it 
the remains of some old warrior 
buried with his weapons. 

Stourhead is a very ancient place, 
the seat, there is reason to believe, of 
a noble family in the time of the 
Saxons. The name is principally 
associated with the Stourtons, its 
lords and proprietors from the days 
of Richard II. to those of Queen 
Anne. At that period Edward the 
twelfth lord sold it to Sir Thomas 
Meres, Kt., from whose heirs it was 
purchased, in 1720, by Henry Hoare, 
Esq., founder of the London banking- 
house, and ancestor of the present 
proprietor. 

A remarkable story is connected 
with the Stourtons — tlie murder of the 
Hartgills by Charles Lord Stourton, in 
the reign of Queen Mary^ 1 556. The 
.circumstances which led to it were as 
follows : — On the death of his father, 
Lord Stourton endeavoured to per- 
suade his mother to enter into a bond 
not to marry again. The Hartgills, 
it appears — a father and son, and 
agents of the family — were possessed 
of much influence with Lady Stour- 
ton, and on their refusal to further 
the designs of her son, he vowed ven- 
geance against them, and commenced 
a system of persecution, which was 
only to end with their death. This 
had continued for some time, and the 
Hartgillshad been frequently waylaid 
and maltreated by ruffians hired for 
the purpose, when they sought re- 
dress at law, and obtained a verdict 
against Lord Stourton, who was sen- 
tenced to be fined and imprisoned in 
the Fleet. After a while, however, 
he was allowed to revisit his country 
seat, upon entering into a bond to 
return. It was then that he sent to 
the Hartgills, desiring them to meet 
him to be paid their fine; and this 
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they consented to do at the sanctuary 
of Kilmington Church. On the day 
appointed they arrived ; a table was 
placed on the grass, and the basiness 
commenced ; but it had not proceeded 
far, when, at a signal from Lord 
Stourton, the Hartgills were seized 
by armed men and pinioned, Lord S. 
himself assaulting with his sword 
the young wife of the son. They 
were then hurried to a house called 
Bonham, 2 m. distant, and again in 
the dead of night brought to a field 
adjoiningStourton, and there knocked 
on the head, Lord S. himself standing 
at his gallery-door to witness the 
deed. The bodies were then brought 
into the house, their throats were 
cut, and they were buried in a dun- 
geon. But the disappearance of the 
Hartgills soon led.to the discovery of 



these bloody doings, and Lord Stour- 
ton was committed to the Tower. 
He was tried in Westminster Hall, 
found ^ilty, and condemned to be 
hung with 4 of his men. The sen- 
tence was shortly afterwards carried 
into effect at Salisbury, Lord Stourton 
being executed with a silken cord. 
He was interred in the cathedial, 
and, according to Mr. Dodsworth, 
** a twisted wire with a noose, em- 
blematic of a halter, was hung over 
his tomb, as a memorial of the crime, 
till about the year 1775." 

Proceeding on our route from 
Mere, 

1 1. Zeals House (C. Grove, Esq.). 
A mile beyond it the road enters 
Dorsetshire, and in another mile 
leaves it for Somersetshire. 

7 Wincanton (Rte. 40). 
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BoBSETSHiBE IS a bleak country of chalk downs and sandy heaths, thinly 
peopled, and below the average of the English counties in fertility. It 
has, however, a certain charm in its very wildness and the forlorn aspect 
of its villages, while it can deservedly boast of the prospects from its 
numerous hills and the beauty of its shores. It is chiefly a pastoral 
district, producing sheep and cattle, cheese and butter ; but it is also 
distinguished for the excellence of its ale, for flax and for hemp, and for 
the celebrated building-stone of Purbeck and of Portland. 

Its earliest known inhabitants were the tribe called the Durotriges, 
" the dwellers by the sea," mentioned by Ptolemy and other old writers, 
but now barely to be traced by the names of hills and villages, and the 
scanty fragments of some monuments. The Komans were established 
here at several of the towns, their chief station being at Dorchester, and 
through this they carried their great road, the Fosse Way, which con- 
nected the north of England with the Land's-end. Under the Saxons 
Dorsetshire formed a part of Wessex, and its kings occasionally honoured 
it by residing at Corfe Castle or Kingston Hall. They were much 
harassed by the Danes, 'who for some time occupied Wareham, and 
under Swein destroyed Dorchester, Sherborne, and Shaftesbury. 

In a geological view chalk is the leading feature of Dorsetshire. It 
sweeps through the county in two lofty ranges, which, uniting towards 
the W., enclose in the " trough of Poole" the sands and clays above the 
chalk, and abut at their outer edges on the beds of the wealden, the 
oolite, and the lias. The various formations which appear in the county 
are to be classed as follows : — 1. Tertiary deposits, chiefly the sands of 
the plastic clay, stretching in barren heaths from Poole to Dorchester, 
and bounded on each side by the downs. They produce potters* and 
pipe-clay, but are of little value for cultivation. 2. Cretaceous itrata, 
of which the chalk of the N. Downs extends from Hampshire to Bea- 
minster, with a breadth of from 10 to 18 m., reaching its greatest eleva- 
tion on Bulbarrow, a hill near Milton Abbas, 927 ft. high. That of the 
S. Downs runs a parallel course near the coast, uniting with the larger 
mass beyond Dorchester. It barely averages 2 m. in width, but attains a 
heightof 817 ft. on Blackdown. 3. The greensand, skirting the escarpment 
of these ranges, and beyond Beaminster forming the loftiest point in the 
county, Pillesdon Pen, 934 ft. above the level of the sea. 4. The weal- 
den, consisting of the clay, the iron-sand, and the Purbeck limestone, 
all developed in the Isle of Purbeck, where the last is extensively 
quarried. 5. The oolitic strata, of which the Portland stone and Kim- 
meridge clay appear in Purbeck, where they form, with the beds of the 
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wealden and the chalk, its romantic coast. The chief seat of the former 
is, however, in Portland, where it is quarried on so large a scale as a 
freestone for building. W. of Weymouth and Shaftesbury are found 
the lower beds of this formation, the coral rag, calcareous grit, Oxford 
clay, combrash, forest marble, great oolite, fuller's earth, and inferior 
oolite ; and beyond them, at Lyme Begis, the dark blue clays of the 
lias, studded with ammonites aod the bones of colossal reptiles. 

The most interesting objects in the county may be enumerated as 
follows : — 
Near Poole ----- Church of Wimbome ; Kingston Lacy (pictures) ; 

Badbury Rings ; Wareham ; Corfe Castle. 
Swanage Coast to Lulworth, particularly Worbarrow Bay, Lul- 

worthCove, and Gad CHff; Lulworth Castle. 
Dorchester ...... Roman Amphitheatre; Maiden Castle. 

Weymouth ----- Isle of Portland ; Chesil Bank ; Abbotsbury. 

Lyme Rcg^is - - - - Pinney Landslip ; Ford Abbey. 

Blandford Milton Abbey ; Hamilton and Hod Hill. 

Sherborne ----- Church ; Sherborne Castle. 
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ROUTE PAGE 

14 South -Western Railway — 

Southampton to Weymouth, 
by Wimbome Minster (King- 
ston Lacy, Badbury Iiings\ 
Poole (^Corfe Castle ^ Lulworth 
Castle\ Wareham, Wool, and 
Dorchester (^Maiden Castle^ . 99 

15 Poole to Weymouth . . . .112 

16 Wilts, Somerset, and Wey- 

mouth Railway — Yeovil 
to Weymouth, by Evershot 
[Melbury Park) , Maiden New- 
ton (branch to Bfidport), and 
Dorchester 116 

17 Dorchester to Axminster, by 

Winterboum Abbas (Black- 
doum, Brideheadj Eggardon 
Hill)y Bridport, and Char- 
mouth 118 

13 Dorchester to Sherborne, by 

Cerne Abbas ... . . 123 

19 Dorchester to Salisbury, by 

Piddletown, MUbome St. An- 
drews {Bere Begis, Milton 
Abbey), Blandford, Pimperne 
{St, Gileses Park; Cranbome, 
Cranbome Chace), and Wood- 
yates Inn 126 

20 5Aa/it«56Mry to Yeovil, by West 



ROUTE PAGE 

Stovcer ( Vale of Blachnoor), 
Henstridge Ash, Milbome 
Port^ and Sherborne (the 
mat West road from Lon- 
don to the Land's-End) . .131 

21 Shaftesbury to Poole, by 

Blandford and Wimbome 
Minster 134 

22 Wincanton to Poole, by Stal- 

bridge and Sturminster New- 
ton 136 

23 The Isle of Purbech, and 

the Coast from Swanage to 
Whitenose, by Durlston 
Head, St, Aldhelm's Head, 
Encoinbe, Kimeridge, Gad 
Cliff, Worbarrow Bay, and 
Lulworth Cove 138 

24 The Isle of Portland (the Che- 

sil Bank, Portland Castle, 
Quarries, Breakwater, Convict 
Prison, Bow and Arrow Castle) 

25 Weymouth to Lyme Begis, 

by Portisham, Abbotsbury, 
Burton Bradstock, Bridport, 
and Charmoath .... 

26 Crewkeme to Bridport, by 

Beaminster {Lewesdon 'and 
Pillesdon) 154 
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ROUTE 14. 



TO Weymouth, by 
MiMSTEB, Poole, 



Southampton 

WiMBORNE 

Wabeham. 

(^South- Western Railway,) 

3 m. beyond Ringwood Stat, the 
railway, a single line W. of Wim- 
bome, enters Dorsetshire over a 
branch of the Stour, and crosses one 
of those wild, forsaken heaths, cha- 
racteristic of the southern parts of 
this county to 

115 (from London) Wimbome Stat, 
1. is Canford Hall (Sir Ivon Bertie 
Guest, Bart.) ; rt. i m., 

Wimbome Minster (^Inns : Bowles* 
Hotel ; King's Head), situated in the 
fertile vale of the Stour, on the Allen^di 
clear and lively rivulet. Wimbome is 
supposed to have been the winter 
station of a Roman force, entrenched 
during the summer months in the 
neighbouring camp of Badhury, 
During the Saxon period it was the 
scene of much fighting, and in after- 
times of importance for its convent 
and monastery, founded in the 8th 
centy., the former by Cnthburga, the 
sister of the W. Saxon king Ina, It 
is a clean, airy town, with a small 
manufacture of buttons and knit 
stockings. 

The principal things to be seen 
here are the Minster ^ the pictures at 
Kingston Lacy, and the camp of 
Bddbury Rings, 

The Minster y which gives a distinc- 
tive name to this town, is a cruciform 
building, surmounted at the tran- 
sept by a Norman tower of red sand- 
stone (from quarries near Ringwood), 
and terminated at the W. end by 
another tower, to which is attached 
a " quarter boy." The interior has 
received a careful restoration. The 
visitor first enters the 

Nj.ve, which serves as the parish 
ch., and is imposing from the grand 
proportion of its circular piers and 
plain early -pointed arches, set with 
zigzag mouldings, as with teeth. At 
the W. end are a gallery of carved 



oak (brought from Italy), erected 
1825, and a lunar orrery (16th centy.) 
moved by the clock. In the transept 
4 massive circular arches support 
the central tower. The S. transept 
was once called DeatKs Aisle, from 
a painting of the grisly king which 
frowned from its walls. 

The choir is furnished with stalls 
of Jacobean woodwork, and oaken 
eates, presented by one of the Bankes 
family, whose shield is carved on them. 
Here the service is performed, as in 
cathedrals, by 3 priests, 3 clerks, 
and 4 singing boys. The altar and 
benches are, by old usage, con- 
stantly covered with white linen, as 
for the Holy Sacrament. In the S, 
choir aisle are the alabaster monu- 
ment of Sir Edmund Uvedale (1606), 
and the tomb of Anthony Ettricke, the 
magistrate who committed the Duke 
of Monmouth, after his capture in this 
neighbourhood ; in the N. the muti- 
lated eflBgy of a knight Templar, 
which, together with a close-fitting 
lead coffin, were found buried in the 
market-place, formerly the site of a 
church. 

The chancel, raised on a vaulted 
crypt, has a remarkable and probably 
unique E. window, a lancet triplet, 
each light surmounted by a circular 
moulding rising from shafts of Pur- 
beck marble. This window is filled 
wi^h rich old glass from Italy, the 
gift of the Bankes family. The 
middle light represents the genealogy 
of Christ. On the N. wall are 3 sedilia, 
and a piscina surmounted by Dec. 
canopies and plumed finials ; and on 
the same side, below a coloured 
window (gift of the Duke of Somer- 
set), the tomb, with alabaster effigies, 
of John de Beaufort, Duke of Somer- 
set, d. 1444, and of Margaret Beau- 
champ his wife, erected by their 
daughter, the Lady Margaret, mother 
of Henry VII. On the opposite S. 
side, in front of another painted 
window (gift of the Earl of Devon), 
is an altar-tomb, with Purbeck 
marble slab, to Gertrude, Marchioness 
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of Exeter, mother of Edward Coar- 
tenajy last Earl of Devonshire, d. 
1556 ; and in the pavement near the 
altar, a brass, dated 872, said to mark 
the grave of Ethelred, kille4 in 
battle by the Danes. Over the vestry 
is a library of the 17th century, con- 
taining many curious books, attached 
by chains to an iron rod. In 1856 a 
window was presented by the EUirl of 
Malmesbury, in remembrance of the 
time he passed at Wimbome, as pnpil 
of a late vicar. The subjects are, 
Christ blessing little children, and 
Timothy with Lois and Eunice. 

2 m. from Wimborne, on the upper 
road to Blandford, a road bounded 
that distance by elms of remarkable 
size and beauty, is 

Kingston Lacyy seat of the Bankes 
family, one of the oldest (^of com- 
moners) in Dorset and Britam. The 
house, built by Sir Ralph Bankes, 
1663, and restored by Barry, is a 
mansion of sto&e, with lofty apart- 
ments, and a staircase of white 
marble. Here are preserved the key 
and seal of Corfe Castle, so gallantly 
defended by Lady Bankes; and a 
small but choice collection of paint- 
ings, including some of the best works 
of Spanish art in Britain. Jfi the 
Spanish room, of which the ceiling 
came from Venice, are — Velasquez: 
Philip IV., a whole length, very 
fine ; 2. Philip's family, stiffly draped 
infants, in front a dog, in the back- 
ground the painter: 3. Head of 
Cardinal Borgia, Archbishop of Se- 
ville: — Spagnoletto: St. Augustine: 
— Miwillo : Sta. Rosa and the infant 
Saviour: — Orrentes: Moses and the 
Burning Bush: 2. David and the 
lion : — Zurbaran : Sta. Justa, a whole- 
length, fine: — Rebalta: Virgin and 
Child with angels : — Morales : Christ 
scourged: — Espinosa: portraitof Fran- 
cisco Vives (with a dog), a whole 
length. In the saloon — Rvbens : two 
fine w hole-length portraitsof the Mar- 
chese Isabella and; Maria Grimaldis, 
brought from Genoa : — Giorgione : 
\he Judgment of Solomon, an un- 



finished sketch from the Marescalchi 
Palace, Boloena : — Vandyck : Charles 
I.; Queen Henrietta Maria; Prince 
of Wales (afterwards Charles II.); 
Duke of York (afterwards James II.) ; 
Princess Mary (afterwards Princess 
of Orange) ; Princes Rupert and Mau- 
rice (?) ; Sir John and Lady Borlase ; 
Richard Weston, Earl of Portland : 
— Raphael: Virgin and Child, with 
St. John ; in the late manner of the 
artist ; the picture bears the mark of 
King Charles I., and was brought 
from the Escurial: — Lawrence: Mrs. 
Reddell and Lady Falmouth: — Sal' 
vator Rosa : Mr. Aitham (grandfather 
of Lady Bankes, who defended Corfe 
Castle), as a hermit: — Greuze: a 
child reposing on its pillow ; full of 
sweetness and innocence : — Com, 
Jansen : Ralph Hawtrey and his lady 
(parents of Lady Bankes): — Sir F, 
Lely : a Magdalen; Mrs. MiddletOn 
(a duplicate is at Hampton Court) ; 
Sir Ralph Bankes ; Lady Jenkinson ; 
Ladv CuUen; Mrs. Gillies; Mr. 
Stafford; Mr. Brune; Betterton, as 
Tamerlane (a drawing) : — Gains- 
borough : Duke of Gloucester, brother 
of George III. ; James, the great 
Duke of Ormond, who died at King- 
ston Lacy 1688; Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon; and Sir John Bankes, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 
The house contains numerous works 
of art besides pictures, including a 
variety of unrivalled wood carvings, 
marbles, bronzes, and paintings in 
arabesque. In the park stands an 
Egyptian obelisk, transferred to this 
site from the island of Philse. Its 
base was laid by the Duke of Well- 
ington in 1827. 

Radbury Rings (from 6orf, a dwell- 
ing, Celtic) is situated 31^ m. from 
Wimbome, beyond Kingston Lacy, 
on the old road to Blandford. Tms 
earthwork, planted with firs, and 
set as a crown upon the point 
of a naked hill, long rivets the at- 
tention of a traveller approaching 
it from the W. It is formed by 3 
concentric rings or ramparts, each 
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with its exterior ditch, the outermost 
a mile in circumference, wide spaces 
intervening between the lines of 
fortification. From the top the 
panoramic view embraces th6 Nee- 
dles and cliffs of Alum Bay, the 
high land of Purbeck, the woods of 
Kingston Lacy and Charborough, 
and the glistening reaches of the 
Stour. This entrenchment stands on 
a Roman road, which ran hither 
from Old Sarum, but it is considered 
a British work, mainly from its cir- 
cular shape and its position* in a 
line of similar entrenchments ex- 
tending through the county. There 
is no doubt, however, that both Ro- 
mans and Saxons used it in their 
time as a military post, and the 
former for a considerable period. 
After the death of Alfred the Great 
his son Edward the Elder encamped 
in it. Ethel wald the Pretender had 
seized Wimbome, but on Edward's 
approach he abandoned it, and even- 
tually joined the Danes in Northum- 
bria. E. of Wimbome, 2 m., on the 
bank of the Stour, is 

Canford Hall^ the seat of Sir Ivon 
Bertie Guest, Bart., an Elizabethan 
mansion, built by Blore, in 1826, for 
Lord de Manly, and in part recon- 
structed by Barry. It occapies the 
site of an Ursuline consent, of which 
there still remains a kitchen (16th 
century) with 2 stupendous fire- 
places. The hall is a striking apart- 
ment. A gallery, connected with 
the house by a cloister, is devoted 
to a series of Assyrian sculptures 
brought from Nineveh by Mr. 
La^ard, winged lions and bulls, bas- 
reliefs, &c., similar to those in the 
British Museum. The gardens are 
much admired, and beyond them are 
fir-woods intersected bydrives which 
reach nearly to Poole. The manor, 
once held by John of Gaunt, is pecu- 
liar, extending over the river from 
Blandford to the sea, and giving 
right to a fisheiy which is exercised 
once a-year, under the name of the 
** Royal Hawl." The ivy-mantled 



churchy which stands in the garden, 
is a small but curious building, with 
some Norman features, paiticularly 
the tower. In the chancel are mo- 
numents by Bacon to the Willetts of 
Merly Hall, remarkable for the 
pagan character of the inscriptions. 

Merly HousCy as it is now called 
(Willett L. Adye, Esq.), is rt. of the 
Poole road, 1 m. from Wimbome, 
and contains some interesting paint- 
ings by I[ogarth, particularly the 
sketches of * the Marriage k la Mode,' 
of which the finished pictures are in 
the National Gallery. 

Several other seats are situated at 
some distance round this town : — to 
the W. 3 m. JSenbury Jffouse, G. J. 
Parke, Esq. ; and Knovole House, 
W. C. Lambert, Esq.; 6 m. Lychet 
House, W. Fryer, Esq. ; and 

C/iarborough House, Erie Drax, 
Esq., ancient seat of the Erles, con- 
taining on the ceiling of the stair- 
case a painting of the Judgment 
of Paris, by Thomhiil, who was a 
native of Weymouth; and in the 
park an obelisk, a conspicuous object 
for miles around, and a small building 
inscribed to the effect that under its 
roof, in 1686, was concerted the plan 
of the Revolution. The Erles, says 
Hutchins, were a very ancient and 
knightly feimily ; they were lords of 
Newton and N. Petherton, Somerset- 
shire, and held the manor of Somer- 
ton Erleigh under Edw. II. by Grand 
Sergeanty of being King's Cham- 
berlain, and 45 Edw. III. by service 
of pouring water on the King's hands 
on Easter and Christmas day. Their 
present direct male representatives 
are the Rt. Hon. Sir W. Erie, Lord 
C. J. of the Com. Pleas, and his 
brothers. 

To the N. 2 m. is High Hall, on 
the Allen; 3 m. Udderis House, seat 
of the Greatheads ; and Gaunt' s House, 
of Sir Richard Glyn, Bart., sup- 
posed to have belonged to John of 
Gaunt ; 5 m. Horton Park ; and More 
Critchell, H. C. Sturt, Esq., a fine 
ancestral place ; 6 m. the Woodlands 
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estate, Earl of Shaftesbury, on which 
the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth 
was captured ; and lit m., near Gran- 
bome, St, Giles* Park, seat of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

The circumstances attending the 
capture of the Duke of Monmouth 
were of a very melancholy nature. 
Haying separated from his compa- 
nions near Woodyate*s inn, where 
the^ had been forced to abandon 
their horses, the Duke, disguised as 
a peasant, hastened towards the coast 
on foot. He had arrived in view of 
it, when, pressed by his pursuers, he 
took refuffe in some fields called the 
" Island, in the midst of a heath, in 
the parish of Horton. The soldiers 
soon arrived, and, being informed by 
a woman that the fugitive had con- 
cealed himself, they searched dili- 
gently till nightfall, but without suc- 
cess. The next morning, however, 
when on the point of departure, one 
of the troop espied the Duke in a 
ditch, half concealed by the fern. 
He was immediately seized and car- 
ried before a magistrate, one Anthony 
Ettricke of Holt, who committed him 
to London, where he soon paid the 
penalty of his ill-success with his 
life. The ash-tree under which he 
was discovered still stands on the 
Woodlands estate, in a field called 
Monmouth's Close, It is scored with 
the names of numerous visitors. 

Wimbome is to be the junction 
Stat of the South-Western with the 
Dorset Central and Somerset Central 
Elys.j a line which will connect the 
English and Bristol Channels, and 
bring coals direct from Wales to 
Southampton and Portsmouth. It 
will run by Blandford, Sturminster, 
Castle Cary, Bruton, and Glaston- 
bury, to Bumham, near Bridgewater, 
and is to be the joint concern of two 
companies —the one on the broad, 
the other on the narrow gauge, but 
each will lay an extra rail to ac- 
commodate the traffic. It has for 
some time been completed between 
^ighbridge and Glastonbury. 



To proceed on our route : — 

From Wimbome Stat, the railway, 
passing Merly House on the rt., runs 
over hilly heaths, thinly scattered 
with firs, to Poole Junction, a wild 
spot, 1} m. from 

123 Poole Stat,, which, situated on 
the shore of Poole harbour, com- 
mands an uninterrupted view of this 
estuary and its beautiful island, of the 
vast heaths which encompass them, 
and of the bold chalk range, which, 
endosiue Purbeck like a wall, has a 
deep clen in its centre, in which are 
seen the ruins of Corfe Castle, stand- 
ing like sentinels in a gateway. Cross- 
ing by a swing-bridge a branch of the 
water which expands into another 
inlet called ffole^s Bay, the traveller 
enters 

Poole (/nns : London Hotel ; Ante- 
lope), an old town of red brick, bear- 
ing resemblance in this respect to 
such seaports as Sheemess and Ports- 
mouth. It is an intricate cluster of 
houses, pierced by a High-street a 
mile in length, and terminated to- 
wards the water by capacious quays 
well lined with shipping. It is the 
principal seaport of the county, and 
drives a prosperous trade, more espe- 
cially with Newfoundland and foreign 
countries, its chief imports beine 
salted fish, oil, timber, corn, and 
coals, — its Sports sailcloth and 
cordage, potters* and pipe clay, pro- 
visions and clothing, particularly 
linen shirts, which are made here in 
great numbers. It has also some 
business in ship and yacht building, 
the latter by the well-known Mr. 
Wannell, whose skill has been shown 
by many a celebrated clipper. The 
place derives its name from the inlet 
or pool on which it is situated, and 
its importance from Queen Elizabeth, 
who raised it from the insignificance 
of a " fischar village" to the dignity 
of a town and county. In later days it 
was surrounded by fortifications,whicn 
were levelled by Charles II. as a 
mark of resentment against the in- 
habitants, who, i(i the Kebellion, had 
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shown a yery active spirit on the side 
of the Parliament. 

From the position of this town on 
a labyrinth of creeks, it afforded con- 
Tenient shelter in former times to a 
namber of yery questionable cha- 
racters, who obtained a liying from 
the sea by other modes than lawful 
commerce or fishing. Hence it ac* 
quired a considerable notoriety, and 
became the subject of the following 
doggrel— 

*'If Poole was a fish-pool, and the men of 
Poole fish, 
Tliere'd be a pool for the devil, and fish for 
his dish." 

One of the most daring and suc- 
cessful of English buccaneers was 
Marry Page of Poole, or, as he was 
more commonly called, Arripay, His 
enterprises were principally directed 
against the coasts of France and 
Spain, where he committed such 
iiavoc that a formidable expedition 
was fitted out in those countries to 
d«6troy him. It sailed along our 
southern shores, destroying as op- 
portunity offered, until it reached 
Poole. Here it landed, and a battle 
ensued, in which the inhabitants 
were driven from the town, and the 
brother of Arripay killed. 

Poole is situated in the neighbour- 
hood of extensive heaths, and all the 
higher grounds command a prospect of 
great beauty, seen in perfection when 
5ie tide fills the numerous inlets. On 
the one side there is the sea, on the 
other the estuary, and beyond it the 
purple moors extending to the downs. 
The suburb of Farkstone, on tlie road 
to Bournemouth, is a good point 
of view, and in particular Parkstone 
Lodge, the residence of J. Touchet, 
Esq., charmingly seated on a hill. 

With the exception of this view 
there is little worth notice in Poole, 
The antiquary may be interested 
by an old gateway of the time of 
Richard III., and by the building at 
the quay called the Great Cellar, or 
WooC-house; and the Jbum Library, 
Literary and SoierUiJiG InstitiUe, in 



course of formation, has a museum, 
which contains among other things a 
good collection of Purbeck fossils, 
and some specimens of the rarer wild 
fowl shot in the harbour. 

Several delightful excursions can 
be made, viz. — to Broumsea Island, 
Corfe Castle, Creech Barrow, the Ag- 
glestone, Studland, Bindon Abbey, and 
Lviworth Castle, Bournemouth and, 
Wimbome Minster may also be visited, 
and the Isle of Purbeck, by a walk 
round the coast, returning by rail 
from the Wool Stat. 

The harbour of Poole is a beautiful 
and capacious estuary, resembling at 
high waterman inland lake, which 
branches in every direction into the 
heaths which surround it To the 
sailor it is nfot quite so charming. 
Its navigable channels are very 
narrow and intricate, and its entrance 
so barred by shifting sands, that it is 
never attempted without a pilot. It 
opens into a bay bounded at Studland 
by the chalk rocks called Old Harry 
and his Wife, and further S. by the 
oolitic promontory of Durlston Head ; 
the direction and narrowness of the 
mouth giving rise to the phenomena 
of 2 tides m the time Commonly 
allotted to one. The retreating water 
runs against the ebb tide of the. 
Channel ; it is driven back and kept 
ponded in the estuary, until, by its 
accumulation and the .abatement of 
the Channel current, the tables are 
turned. But the rise and fall are 
very irregular, indeed to such an 
extent, that the sailors of the place 
can never predict with any certainty 
the time of high water. The chief 
ornament of Poole harbour is 

Brovcnsea Island, a romantic cluster 
of lonely hillocks and glens. It is 
some 6 m. in circumference, and was 
long used as a deer-park by the 
families who formerly possessed it 
Sohibre fir-woods clothe its sides, and 
at its extreme point stands Broumsea 
Castle, first erected as a defence for 
the harbour in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, strongly fortified during that of 
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Charles I., but since occupied as a 
family residence. A few years affo 
Brownsea was sold to Colonel Waugh, 
who, after his purchase, found it to 
consist mainly of a deposit of pottei^s 
clay, in places 70 ft. deep, and in great 
part fit for use in Staffordshire. Pits 
were worked here to a large extent. 
Potteries, a pier, and a tramroad 
were constructed ; and a village and 
Gothic church built for the men 
employed. Colonel Waugh also 
added 100 acres to the island, and 
made other improvements. The 
whole estate is now for sale by order 
of the Court of Chancery. 

The ruins of Corfe Castle (an inn) 
are 2j m. from Wych Passage, the 
usual landing-place (7 m. from 
Poole; fare of boat 3 shillings), 4 
m. from Ower Passage, a point of 
the harbour opposite Poole, and 
the same distance from Wareham, a 
ride of 20 millates by rail. Most 
visitors will proceed by way of Ware- 
ham. The road from that town runs 
direct over a desolate heath, widely 
spread over the sands of the plastic 
clay, the lowest of the tertiary de- 
posits. Here blue potter's-clay is 
extracted from numerous pits, yield- 
ing annually thousands of tons, which 
are shipped to Staffordshire and Scot- 
land, to Spain and Holland, and other 
parts of the world. Clay which will 
burn white instead of red is also 
largely raised for the manufacture of 
tobacco-pipes and stoneware. The 
railway for the transit of this raw 
material to the water crosses the road 
(2 m. from Wareham), and leads on 
the rt. to one of the principal pits, which 
is about 60 ft. in depth, and provided 
with a steam-engine to raise the water 
and the clay. Above it is a very pretty 
scene. An abandoned excavation 
forms a pool of emerald green water, 
of which the sandy sides, tinted with 
rosy red, blue, and fawn colours, 
beautifully contrast with the sombre 
heath. Adjoining it are the slopes 
of 

Creech Barrow, which are pleasantly 



reached by this diversion to the pits* 
The view from the summit is pro- 
bably the finest for colour in the W. 
of England, its predominant feature 
being an expanse of heath, which 
stretches from the sea to Lulworth 
Castle, a distance of 10 m. In com- 
bination with this are the silvery 
surfaces of Poole Harbour and its 
numerous ramifications, a back- 

f round swelling up to Salisbury 
'lain, which is visible on the hori- 
zon, the blue sea and promontories 
of Portland and the Needles, and 
last, but not least, the rounded masses 
and grassy flanks of the downs them- 
selves, which, terminating abruptly 
E. and W. on the shore, so com- 
pletely isolate a part of Purbeck 
from the rest of the county. At the 
foot of the hill lies Orange, mansion 
of the Bonds, and formerly a posses- 
sion of the abbot of Bindon ; and in 
the distant woods to the W., Lulworth 
Castle, seat of the family of Weld. 

Descending from this airy heigbt, 
a walk of 2 m. along the crest 
of the ridge, 369 ft. above the sea, 
will bring the traveller to that con- 
venient gap which forms the gate- 
way of Purbeck, where, in mid 
entrance, set as a coronet on a knoll, 
are the beetling walls and rocklike 
towers of 

Corfe Castle, pregnant with the 
memory of many a cruel deed. For 
here was murdered by his savage 
stepmother Edward the Martyr; 
here' were incarcerated Peter the 
Hermit and the unfortunate Edw. II.; 
and here died by starvation, at the 
will of the tyrant John, as many as 
22 noble prisoners confined at the 
same time in the dungeons. Built, 
it is supposed, by the Saxon king 
Edgar, Corfe Castle was for many 
centuries one of the most powerful 
fortresses in the kingdom. In the 
reign of Elizabeth it was granted to 
Sir Christopher Hatton, whose de- 
scendants sold it in 1635 to Sir John 
Bankes, attorney-general to Charles 
I., and ancestor of the present 
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owners, the &mily of Bankes, of 
Kingston Lacy. It was dismantled 
in the great civil war, when its gal- 
lant defence by a woman forms quite 
a romantic tale. Sir John Bankes 
having been summoned to the king 
at York, his lady and children re- 
tired to this place for security. They 
remained here unmolested until 
1643, wlien the rebels, having cap- 
tured the towns on the coast, took 
advantage of a customary stag-hunt 
on May-day to despatch a body of 
horse to surprise the castle; but 
their plans were discovered in time 
to close the gates. The committee 
of Poole, thus foiled, next demanded 
the surrender of the cannon which 
the fortress contained, and sent a 
body of sailors to enforce it; but 
Lady Bankes, assisted by her serving- 
men and women, contrived to mount 
one of these rude pieces and to fire 
it against the enemy, who was thus 
put to flight. She then summoned 
assistance b;^ beat of drum. But the 
castle was without provisions or am- 
munition, and to obtain them she 
had to beguile the authorities at 
Poole by the pretence of a surrender. 
Having completed her arrangements 
she despatched messengers to Prince 
Maurice, who had advanced to Bland- 
ford, urgently pressing for assistance, 
when a Captain Lawrence was sent 
to take command. The rebels soon 
made their appearance. Horse and 
foot, they took post on the adjoining 
heights, and cannonaded the castle, 
but fortunately with little effect. 
On the 26th of June they made their 
grand attack. They came stream- 
ing up the hill, under the com- 
mand of Sir Walter Erie and others, 
to the number of 600, and, favoured 
by a mist, obtained possession of 
the town. From all quarters they 
opened their fire, and advanced 
against the castle under cover of two 
engines called the " Boar " and the 
" Sow/' vociferating that they would 
grant no quarter. The garrison^ how- 
ever, were not to be intimidated ; 



and they not only returned with in- 
terest the musketry and shouts, but 
sallied from their walls with great 
success. But an additional force was 
now at hand to assist the Republicans. 
A large band of sailors came with pe- 
tards and granadoes to join in the 
assault, and the fight was continued. 
Twenty pounds were offered to the 
first man who would scale the wall ; 
strong liquors' were distributed ; and 
a brisk cannonade sustained from the 
church, the leaden roof of which had 
been converted into balls. All rushed 
to the assault, carrying wild-fire in 
their hands, and ladders which they 
planted, but vainly strove to mount. 
On every side they were met by a 
shower of stones or hot embers. 
Their hopes waxed faint beneath this 
storm of missiles ; the fumes of the 
wine evaporated, and they were at 
length compelled to abandon the 
enterprise. In 1646 Corfe Castle was 
a^in besieged, and this time with a 
different result. It was captured 
through the treachery of Lieut. -Col. 
Pitman, one of the officers of the 
garrison. The Parliament had no 
sooner gained possession than it or- 
dered the building to- be destroyed, 
and accordingly the towers and walls 
were undermined and partly blown 
up by gunpowder. The key and seal 
of the castle are still preserved at 
Kingston Lacy. 

The irisitor approaches the ruin by 
a bridge of 4 arches, thrown across 
the moat, and enters it through a 
gateway, grooved for 4 portcullises, 
and flanked by 2 massive round towers 
pierced for arrows. He then finds 
himself in the first ward, now a wide 
area* of turf, enclosed by a line of 
ruinous walls and towers, resembling 
rather a chain of rocks than a work 
of human hands. Tet, though 12 ft. 
thick, the whole leans outwards, 
such was the force of the explosion 
and the tenacity of the cement. From 
the main entrance the ground rises 
rapidly to that of the second ward, a 
fosse and a gateway similar to the first, 

f3 
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but where the force of the powder has 
produced a remarkable effect. The 
1. hand tower has been moved bodily 
down the hill, but, although 9 ft. be- 
low its former position, it is still 
upright. The archway shows 2 
grooves for portcullises. This is sup- 
posed to have been the spot where 
the unfortunate Edward was treach- 
erously stabbed. He had been hunt- 
ing in the neighbouring forest, and, 
having lost his attendants, and 
beine wearied, he stopped at El- 
fnd&8 castle to obtain a draught 
of wine. Whilst raisinff the goblet 
to his lips he received the fatal 
blow, some say from Elfrida her- 
self. His horse, alarmed at the 
noise, dashed away on the gallop, and 
dragged the unfortunate prince by 
the stirrup to the spot where he was 
found dead and mutilated by the per- 
sons sent in search of him. Elfnda, 
however, reaped little benefit from 
her cruelty. She was haunted by the 
shadow of the murdered Edward, 
and died conscience-stricken in one of 
those abbeys which she liad founded 
in expiation of her crime. Here the 
visitor will be impressed by the noble 
aspect of the keep, which, rising in 
a series of towers almost to its ori- 
ginal height, is held together bv the 
strength of the cement, although un- 
dermined. The second ward, which 
is now entered, is considered the 
oldest part of the castle, the stones 
of the wall being arranged in the 
herring-bone fashion, one of the ear- 
liest modes of building. On the W. 
it has a tower called i\ie Kiwfs Cham' 
her, in which the steps still remain. 
On the E. rise the King's Tower and 
other parts of the keep, commanding 
the most beautiful views, which are 
roughly framed as pictures by the 
openings. Here are doorwavs and 
windows of many shapes and sizes, 
pointed, circular, obtuse, and square, 
and in which may be traced almost 
every change of architecture from the 
reign of Edgar to that of Hen. VII. 
Below, in the mossy ground, are the 



dungeons where King John's un- 
happy captives were starved to death, 
and whence, at certain hours, it is' 
said faint groans are heard to issue. 
But this the visitor can investigate 
for himself; let him come at -the 
" witching hour '* and astonish the 
owls. * The Story of Corfe Castle' 
has been told by the late Rt. Hon. 
George Bankes, in an interesting 
volume published in 1853. 

The village of Corfe Castle (a small 
/n» ; the Ship) consists of a long 
street of pictures(||ue cottages, built of 
stune, even to their roo&. The whole 
place, including the church, is ex- 
ceedingly old, and in its diminished 
importance would seem to be follow- 
ing the fortunes of ita castle. It is 
principally inhabited by qnarrymen 
and knitters of stockings. Encoinhe, 
the seat of Lord Eldon, is situated by 
the sea, 3 m. S. JRempston House, of 
the Calcrafts, 2 m. K. towards Stud- 
land. Swanage is 6, and Studland 5 m. 
distant. The shortest route and a 
most charming one, to Lulworthf is 
along the top of the downs, about 
9 m. 

A beautiful view of Corfe Castle is 
obtained from the road running up 
the hill towards Studland. The walk 
along the summit of this ridge, over 
Nine Barrow Down (642 ft. high), is, 
in point of scenery, one of the finest 
things in the county. 

The Agglestone (from Halig-stan, 
Saxon for Holy-stone) and Studlatid 
are often coupled together as objects 
for a ramble from Poole, the later 
being 3 m. from the mouth of the 
harl^ur. The Agglestone, or Devil's 
Nightcap^ as it is commonly called, 
is 1 m. N.W. of Studland, and nearly 
the same distance from the nearest 
point of the shore. It is an isolated 
block of ferruginous sandstone, 
perched on the summit of a hillock, 
where the heathy moor dips to the 
low ground which borders the har- 
bour. It is a most singular object, 
and has naturally given rise to many 
conjectures as to its origin. Some 
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have regarded it merely as a monster 
pebble of the stone common to the 
country ; others, who have looked at 
it with the eye of the antiquary, 
either as a Druidic idol, or the mo- 
nument of some old warrior who 
sleeps within the hill. But the coun* 
try people tell a tale that is more in 
unison with the wildness of the loca- 
lity. The devil, they affirm, one day 
seated on the Needles, espied the 
towers of Corfe Castle, a place he 
loved full well, when, taking the cap 
from his head, he tossed it in a 
frolicsome mood across the sea. It 
fell on this heath, and . here it has 
remained to the present day, a won- 
der to the passing traveller. It is a 
capacious and a somewhat heavy 
article. It measures no less than 
15 ft. in height, 19 in width, and 37 
in length, and is computed to weigh 
about 400 tons. 

Studland consists of a church and 
a few thatched cottages embowered 
amongnumerons lofty elms. Thecliffs 
are of sand, overgrown with the wild 
brier and the holly, and form a pretty 
little bay, terminated by the chalk 
promontory of Old Harry. Beyond 
the point are Old Harrifs Wife and 
the Pirmacle Rock, and a large cavern 
called the Parson's Bam, • 

Lulworth Castle, the seat of Joseph 
Weld, Esq. (shown Wednesdays), is 3^ 
m. S. of Wool Stat., a ride from Poole 
by rail of 40 minutes {Inns: Red 
Lion at W. Lulworth ; Weld Arms at 
E. L.). The remains of Bindon 
Abbey, also the property of Mr. Weld, 
are close to the 1. of the railway, 
^ m. short of the same station. They 
consist of the foundation walls of the 
church ; and of the old canals, shady 
walks, and fish-ponds, which have 
been restored to their pristine state, 
and are embedded in a thick wood. 
Within the precincts of the chancel, 
which has a tesselated floor, covered 
with turf for protection, is the slab 
of the tomb of one of the abbots, 
Bindon Abbey was founded 1172 by 
Roger de Newburgh, for Cistercian 



monks, and in part destroyed at the 
Dissolution, when, together with the 
manor^ it was granted to Thomas 
Lord Poynings, from whose heirs it 
descended to the Earl of Suffolk. It 
was sold \)j that nobleman to the 
family of Weld. 

Pretty lanes lead to Lultoorth Castle, 
a feudal-looking pile, situated in a 
park 5 m. in circumference, and in a 
country most secluded. E. of it, for 
10 m., extends a heath only termi- 
nated by thesea, and S. a naked range 
of chalk downs, abutting on one of 
the most unfrequented but romantic 
coasts in the kingdom. This present 
castle was commenced 158$ by the 
Earl of Suifolk, and completed 1641 
by HuiQphrey Weld, to whom the 
earl had sold it unfinished. It was 
constructed chiefly from the ruins 
of Bindon Abbey. In form an exact 
cube, it is flanked at each comer 
by a lofty round tower, and orna- 
mented on its principal front, which 
is of Chilmark stone, by the arms 
of the Weld family, and by statues 
of Music and Painting, and of two 
Roman worthies. The interior con- 
tains some family portraits by Lely, 
and others in pencil by Hussey, an 
artist who drew the human head by 
the musical scale, and was a native of 
this county. Among those in oil is one 
of Sir John Weld, who raised a troop 
for Charles I. There is a state bed- 
room in which slept Charles X., 
who found a shelter here when 
banished from France ; an old draw- 
ing-room, with painted ceiling; in 
the hall, an eagle shot in the park ; 
and from the window of the bed- 
room in the N.W. tower a view 
which ranks hi^ among the beauties 
of the place. The Chapel is a modem 
building detached from the castle, 
with a copy of Raphael's Transfi^- 
ration, and an altar decorated with 
alabaster, porphyry, and various 
Italian marbles. The crucifix is 
inlaid with lapis lazuli. Here also 
is a Psalter of the time of Edward I., 
curiously illuminated. The neigh^ 
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bouring parish Church has been re- 
cently rebuilt, and the Weld monu- 
ments removed to the vaults beneath 
the chapel. It howevw retains some 
memorials of the family, including 
that of Sir John Weld, 1674, in which 
is set forth a genealogy, tracing his 
descent from Edrike the Wild, a ne- 
phew of the Duke of Mercia, the son- 
m-law of King Ethelred. 

Lulworth has on several occasions 
been honoured by the presence of 
royalty — by James I., when the 

flague raged in London ; by Charles 
I. ; and by George III., who often 
rested here on ms road to Wey- 
mouth. In 1830, as above stated, it 
afforded an asylum to Charles X. 
when driven from his throne« 

The castle commands a pretty view 
of the sea, through an opening in the 
chalk hills called Arish Mill Gap, 
towards which a large gun, planted 
in the park, is pointed. The woods 
are extensive, and in one of their 
recesses, tradition says, a former Mr. 
Weld kept an " ornamental hermit," 
and that the fancy gave rise to 
O'Keefe's laughable comedy of ^ The 
London Hermit, or Rambles in Dor- 
setshire.' But the storv has been also 
told of Painshill, and its eccentric 
owner, Mr. Hamilton. The lake lies 
1 m. N., adjoining the great heath 
which stretches towards Wareham. 
It is a pleasant solitude. A walk 
runs around it, and within it are 
a mimic fort and harbour, and a 
model of Mr. Weld's celebrated yacht 
*' Alarm," which until recently was 
rigged as a cutter. 

S. of the park are some fine scenes 
on the coast, viz. Worbarrow Bay, 
with its Boman camp, Oad Cliff, and 
the romantic Cove of Lulworth (all 
described in Rte. 23). 

The watering-place of Bowmemouth 
{Inm : Bath H. ; Bellevue H.) is 
situated in Hampshire, 4] m. from 
Poole. It is principally a creation 
of the last few years, and consists 
'^f an irregular cluster of villas 

ottered through a valley, the cen- 



tre of which, a pretty fir wood, is 
laid out as a pleasure-ground. It 
has, however, lost much of its ori- 
ginal . beauty by the increase of 
buildings, and the very question- 
able taste shown in remodelling the 
ground. The advantages of the place 
are the immense tract of heath ad- 
joining it, the absolute dryness of 
the soil, the mildness and purity of 
the air, the beauty of the views, and 
the excellence of the beach. The 
cliflb are very prettily coloured and 
fissured by the rain, and above them 
runs a terrace of drifting sand, piled 
in hillocks, ^nd extending as far as 
Christchurch. Some 2 m. along 
the shore are Boscombe Chine and 
Boscombe Lodge, seat of Sir Percy 
Shelley, Bart., where there is a cu- 
rious hollow, the Crater, as it is 
called, which has been chiselled by 
a stream in the sandy cliff. The 
principal proprietor of Bournemouth 
IS Sir John Gervis, Bart. 

The Ch. is a modern building of 
E. Dec character. Godwin, the 
novelist ; his wife Mary Wolstonecraft 
Godwin, author of * A Vindication of 
the Rights of Women ;' and their 
daughter Mary Wolstonecraft Shel- 
ley, widow of the poet, are interred 
in the%hyard. 

Proceeding a^n on our route 
from Poole, the line rufifi over heaths, 
and across a branch of the estuary by 
a long timber bridge, to 

126 Wareham Stat. The town (Inns: 
Red Lion; Bear) is situated nearly 
1^ m. to the 1. on rising ground, 
between the rivers Piddle and Frome, 
and presents a feature very foreign 
to an English town, namely, a ram- 
part of earth by which the place is 
surrounded. Wareham is, indeed, 
exceedingly ancient. It was a 
British town, and a Roman station, 
to which a road ran direct from 
Dorchester, and in after times the 
port at which the Danes disembarked 
in almost all their incursions into 
this county. The British vallum^ is, 
however, the only part of it of high 
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antiquity. The whole place was 
burnt during the contest between 
Stephen and the Empress Maud, and 
two-thirds of it again in 1762, owing 
to the carelessne^ of throwing some 
heated ashes into the street. In 
the Rebellion it was fortified by the 
Parliament, but it changed hands 
more than once during the struggle. 
Having crossed the Trent or Piddle, 
which giyes such queer names as 
Aff'piddiey Turners-piddle ^ an^ Piddle- 
trenthide to places on its banks, the 
visitor ascends the slight eminence 
on which Wareham is -built, and 
enters it at the Priory, the ivied 
fragment of a religious house, first 
founded, it is said, by Aldhelm 
bishop of Sherborne, and now the 
property of Lord Rivers. The prin- 
cipal things to be seen here are the 
views from the E. side of the ram- 
part and from the bridge over the 
Frome, both exceedingly beautiful. 
Two wild ranges are hence displayed : 
the main line of the Purbeck downs, 
on which Creech Barrow, with its 
conical summit, is conspicuous, and 
the lower heights of sand, a broken 
surface, coloured by heather and 
fern, and dotted by white pits of pipe 
And potter* s-clay, which are scattered 
over the heath. The old vallum will 
also claim a share of attention. It 
is about 30 ft. high, and still perfect 
on three sides. On the E. it is sepa- 
parated from the houses by gardens, 
which occupy the site of ancient 
streets, for Wareham once covered 
all the ground within the barrier, an 
area of 100 acres. It had then no 
less than 8 churches, 3 of which 
•remain. The chief of these is St, 
Mary's, considered the third in point 
of antiquity in the county, the first 
two being Sherborne and Wimbome. 
It, however, possesses no particular 
interest, if we except, perhaps, the 
chapel in the S. aisle, which bears 
undoubted marks of age, and is sup- 
posed tdViave been a burial-place of 
our Saxon kings. Within it is A 
monument to the Bev, John Hutchins, 



for many years rector here, but better 
known as author of the * History and 
Antiquities of Dorsetshire.* 

S. of the town runs the Frome, the 
boundary of the Isle of Purbeck, and 
navigable as far as this. It has a 
salmon-fishery, let on lease by the 
proprietors. Above the river stood 
the castle, the site of which is still 
pointed out as the Castle Close. 

The Isle of Purbeck, henc-e afibrding 
such fine wild views, is included be- 
tween the sea, Poole Harbour, and a 
tributary to the Frome ; but it is, in 
fact, a peninsula, connected with the 
mainland of the county at E. Lul- 
worth. In another sense a part of it 
may be truly called insular, being 
isolated by the sea and a range of 
downs which terminate at each end 
on the shore. The passage through 
this great chalk wall is at CoHe 
Castle, which was therefore said to 
hold the keys of the island. In 
former times the Isle of Purbeck 
was a royal deer-forest, and con- 
tained several hunting-seats, now 
farmhouses. James I. was the last 
king who followed the chace in it. 
It has long been celebrated for its 
quarries of Purbeck stone, the material 
of the London pavements, and largely 
employed in the cathedral of St. 
Paul's. 

Wareham means the town on the 
Varia, the old name of the Frome. 
S. are Corfe Castle, 4 m. ; the Grange, 
Rev. Nath. Bond, below Creech Bar- 
row; Swanage, 10 m., and Encombe, 
Lord Eldon, 7 m. ; S.W. Lulworth 
Castle, Joseph Weld, Esq., 7 m., and 
Lulworth Cove, 10 m. ; N. Morden 
Park, 4 m. ; Bloxworth House, Rev. 
G. P. Cambridge, 5 m. ; Lytchet 
House, W. Fryer, Esq., 6^ m.; and 
Charborough House, Erie Drax, Esq., 
7 m. Exacum filiforme, or marsh 
centaury, a plant of some rarity, may 
be found on the surrounding heaths. 

From Wareham the railway runs 
in the valley of the Frome, passing 
the ruins of Bindon Abbey, 1., to 

131 Wool Stat, 1. Lulworth Castl^ 
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3| m. ; Luttfforth Cove, 7 m.; rt. Bere 
Regis (Rte. 19), 5 m. The road to 
Bere Reg^s crosses to the valley of the 
Trent a solitary heath, commanding 
beautiful views from its summit 
From the Trent it ascends another 
heathery hill to Bere Regis, which is 
situated on the chalk. In the pretty 
view from Wool Bridge are the 
woods and prospect-tower of ifbre^on. 
An old manor-house, now a farm- 
house, stands on the 1. bank of the 
river; and farther to the rt. Heth-' 
feltonj property of the Fylers. 

136 Moreton Siai, rt. Moreton 
Mouse, seat of the Framptons, with 
its obelisk. 

141 Dorchester Stat., S. of the town, 
and close to the Amphitheatre. 

Dorchester (Inns: King's Arms; 
Antelope). This old Roman station 
and county-town of Dorsetshire is 
situated on a hill which slopes 
on the one side to the valley of the 
Frome, and extends on the other 
in an opeu country, across which 
nm the Roman roads, still used 
as the highways. The principal 
thoroughfares divide Dorchester 
pretty equally, the High Street 
intersecting it from E. to W., the 
South Street and North Market in 
the opposite direction. On the S.W. 
is the suburb of Fordington, the pro- 
perty of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
The principal street — on the line of 
the Via Iceniana — ends abruptly at 
the fields, and on the S. and W. 
is the rampart, long since planted 
with rows of sycamore and chesnut 
trees as a walk. 

The things to be seen here are this 
public walk, the Amphitheatre, and 
the camps of Poun^ury and Maiden 
Castle, Of the 3 churches the prin- 
cipal is 

8t, Peter's, which occupies a pro- 
minent position at the intersection 
of the four streets, and rises, in its 
tower, to a height of 90 ft. It has 
been recently restored, and is a well- 
proportioned building, with Norman 
porch, and some monuments, with 



effigies, to Lord Holies of Ifield, 
Sir John Williams of Herringston 
and his lady (1628), and to two un- 
known Crusaders, in coats of mail, 
with their legs crossed. A brass on 
the pavement preserves the memory 
of Johanna de St. Omero, relicta 
Rctb'ti More, 1436. 

The Church of Fordington is another 
ancient pile, with the figure of St. 
George' rudely carved on the S. porch. 

All Saints is of interest for its 
painted glass, of which the E. window 
was presented by the late Bp. of Sa- 
lisbury. 

The town also contains the Dorset 
County Museum (in High West-street), 
a small but interesting collection of 
minerals, British and Roman antiqui- 
ties, &c. Among them are RomHn coins 
found in Poundbury Hill during the 
progress of the railway works. A 
tesselated pavement (of geometric 
]Mittem) discovered within the pre- 
cincts of the gaol has been relaid in 
the gaol chapel, so as to form an 
ornamental floor. The Hospital, 
erected 1840, is a handsome build- 
ing. The Market -house, from de- 
signs of the architect B. Ferrey, is 
remarkable for its timber roof. 

The Amphitheatre, called Maenbury, 
or Maumbury, and first brought into 
notice by Sir Christopher Wren, has 
been generally considered a Roman 
work of the time of Agricola. It 
is, however, very different from 
the amphitheatres existing in Italy, 
whilst It closelv resembles the Bri- 
tish " rounds, of which there is 
a specimen in Cornwall. Whether 
British or Roman, it is equally in- 
teresting as the most perfect relic of 
the kind in this* country. It is an 
oval or elliptical earthwork, formed 
by excavating the chalk and heaping 
it around to a height of 30 ft. The 
area thus enclosed is 218 ft. in length 
and 133 in width. The rampart rises 
from the ends towards the centre, 
where it attains its greateft eleva- 
tion and breadth, and, according to 
a calculation by the antiquary Dr. 
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Stukeley^ would accommodate as 
many as 12,960 spectators. Its ca- 
pabilities were tested in the year 
1705, when the body of Mary Chan- 
ning was burnt here after e?^ecution. 
10,000 persons are said to have as- 
sembled on that occasion. This am- 
phitheatre is situated beyond the 
walls of the town, by the side of 
the Roman road to Weymouth, and 
now of the 2 railway stations. The 
line of the S.- Western was originally 
planned to pass through it. 

From the -^^alk on the W. rampart 
is seen another ancient work— the 
csimpof Poundburi/ — cresting the head 
of a hill which rises from the river. 
Camden and others think it was 
constructed by the Danes when they 
laid siege to Dorchester, under their 
famous leader Swein. It is an irre- 
gularly shaped entrenchment, pro- 
tected by a lofty vallum and ditch, 
double on the W. side. On the N. 
the steepness of the hill appears to 
have been the only defence. The 
summit commands an extensive view, 
in which Maiden Castle is seen to 
the S,, and Hardy's monument to the 
S.W. The hill is now pierced by the 
railway. 

Maiden Castle, one of the finest 
old camps in England, is situated 
most conspicuously to the rt. of a 
Roman road (now the Weymouth 
highway). It may astonish the tra- 
veller by the scale of its 3 earthen 
ramparts, the innermost being 60 ft. 
in height, and a mile or more in cir- 
cumference. Climbing to the camp, 
he will find that these bulwarks are as 
steep as they are lofty, and that they 
are pierced by intricate entrances 
formed by the overlapping ends of 
the valla, and additionally strength- 
ened bv outworks. They enclose an 
area oi 44 acres, divided in two parts 
by a low bank and ditch. Near the 
S. end of this bank is the mouth of 
a cave (now filled up) supposed to 
have communicated with the stream 
below. The view \$ commanding, 
but not remarkable for beauty ; the 



principal features being the Roman 
roads diverging from Dorchester, and 
the innumerable barrows which dot 
the hills near the sea. £. lies Came 
ffousej with its park, and N. the open 
tract ceAledFordington Field. Opinions 
differ as to the origin of this remark- 
able hill-fortress, but the* weight of 
authority is in favour of its construc- 
tion by the Britons, and its subse- 
quent occupation as a summer camp 
by the Roman troops stationed at 
Dorchester. The facts which sup- 
port this view are the irregularity of 
the shape, the intricacy of the out- 
lets, and the number of tumuli on 
the surrounding hills. The name is 
supposed to be a corruption of Mew 
dun, the Great hill, Celtic. 

Fordington Field, says a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, ** exhibits 
at this day one of the finest of the 
few remaining specimens of the 
open fields of our ancestors." It 
is of 3400 acres, and belongs to 
the Duchy of Cornwall- Arable cul- 
tivation in common was a marked 
feature in old English rural economy. 

5i m. W. of Dorchester, or ^ m. 
beyond the village of Winierlxnart, 
Abbas, 1. of the road, are remains of a 
Druidical circle, called the Nine Stones 
(p. 118). 

Among the seats in the neigh- 
bourhood are Kingston Bouse, J. Fel- 
lowes, Esq., on the Blandford road ; 
Came House, S. Dawson Damer, Esq., 
on the road to Wareham ; Frampton 
Court, seat of the Sheridans, in the 
direction of Melbury; and Herring' 
ston, of the Williamses, 1. of the road 
to Weymouth. Frampton Ch. has a 
stone pulpit of about 1450. 

Wolveton Hall, James Henning, 
Esq., 1 m. towards Yeovil, was built 
in the reign of Henry VII. by Sir 
Thos. Trenchard, and is remarkable 
as the spot where the high fortunes 
of the house of Bedford were founded. 
According to the tradition, Philip, 
king of Castile, with Johanna his 
queen, having been driven into Wey- 
mouth, by bad weather, were hos- 
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pjtably received at Wolveton by Sir 
Thos. T., who, feeling the want of 
an interpreter, bethought himself of 
his young neighbour John Russell 
(of Kingston Russell, p. 119), who 
had for some time lived in Spain. 
It fortunately happened for Mr. 
Russell that he was ^fted with the 
art of pleasing, for, havmg ingratiated 
himself with the royal visitors, he 
accompanied them to London, and 
was introduced to Henry VII. as a 
mail of abilities, ** fit to stand before 
princes, and not before meaner men." 
Thus established at court, he soon 
rose to high office, and in the reign 
of Henry VIII. was created Lord 
Russell, and, what was of more im- 
portance, obtained a large share of 
the monastic lands. He died 1554, 
and was the ancestor of the Bedford 
family. At the time of the Rebellion 
Wolveton was the seat of another Sir 
Thomas Trenchard, who played an 
active part in this county as a Par- 
liamentary commander. The hall 
was then curiously ornamented with 
carvings in oak, among which were 
the figures of every king who had 
reigned in England. 

Wynford EaglCj 8 m. N. W,, was the 
birthplace of Sydenham^ the great 
phvsician, b. 1624. 

Dorchester has unquestioned claims 
to antiquity. It was a British town 
before the invasion of Caesar, and 
was long afterwards known by its 
Celtic name Dumovarin^ or the place 
on the river Varia. The Romans 
made it one of their principal sta- 
tions. They carried roads from it in 
different directions, and brought one 
through the heart of the place. They 
also n>rtified it with walls, which 
remained in fragments as late as 
th^ year 1802. Under the Saxons 
its name was changed to Damcaster, 
but it continued of such importance 
as to attract the notice of the Danes, 
who besieged it in 1003, and burnt 
it to the ground. From that distant 
period to the time of the Civil War 
Its annals havelittle interest, although 



in 1 595 it was ravaged by the plague, 
and in 1613 by a terrible fire. After 
the breaking out of the Rebellion it 
again became enlivened by stirring 
events. It was early fortified by the 
Parliament, but surrendered without 
a blow on the approach of -the E^rl 
of Caernarvon. Its defences were 
then dismantled, and it was after- 
wards occupied onl^ as quarters by 
the contending parties : in 1645 by 
Cromwell, who was driven out of it 
by Genersd Goring. But perhaps the 
most memorable scenes ever wit- 
nessed in Dorchester occurred during 
the " Bloody Assize " of the infamous 
Jeffreys, when the court was hung 
with scarlet, and 80 persons were 
condemned to death m one day. 
The chair in which the judge sat is 
still preserved in the Town Hall. 

To Weymouth 8 m. The road and 
railway run thither together, leaping 
the one over the other as they pass 
through the hills. Maiden Castle is 
seen rt, and Chalbury 1. 

Dorchester is situated in a chalk 
country celebrated for sheep, and is 
the centre of a considerable traffic. 
It is no longer famous for the beer 
which was formerly so well known 
by the name of " Dorset.'* 



ROUTE 15. 

Poole to Weymouth. 

28 m. 

Poole (Rte. 14). The road from 
this town skirts the shore of the great 
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estaary of Hole's Bay, passing Upton 
Bouse, a seat of Sir £. Doughty, Bart., 
and the head of Lytc/tet Bay to 

5 Lytchet Minster, a village under 
tlie heathery hills of Lytchet Forest, 
rt. 2i m. is Lytchet House, W. Fryer, 
Esq. ; and 3^ m. Charborough Bouse, 
Erie Drax, Esq. Across Holton Heath 
to 

5 Wareham (Rte. 14). 1. 4 m. 
Corfe Castle; 10 m. Suxmage, Here 
the road &lls in with the rail, which 
it accompanies up the valley of the 
Frome to 

5 Wool, a small village of thatched 
cottages|l6^ m. from Lulworth Castle, 
7 m. from Lulworth Cove, and ^ m. 
from the ruins of Bindon Abbey. The 
woods and obelisk of Moreton con- 
tribute to the pretty view from the 
bridge. On rt. is Hethfelton, seat of 
the Fylers, and by the bank of the 
river an interesting old mansion, 
now a farmhouse. 1 m. beyond Wool 
the road and rail diverge, the former 
running towards the hills. 

3 1. 4 m. Lulvoorth Cove (Rte. 23). 
On the rt the obelisk of Moreton 
House, H. Frampton, Esq. 

3^ Here the road branches — rt. to 
Dorchester, 5]^ m. ; 1. to Weymouth, 
6i^ m. 

f Foxvcell. In this little village 
are an ancient * manor-house and 
curious church, and, at a distance 
of ^ m. remains of one of those 
Druidical hut-circles so common on 
Dartmoor (see Handbook for Devon), 
To find the last, leave the rdad at the 
lime -kiln, i m. nearer Weymouth, 
and walk up the down on the 1. The 
circle is at the summit, by the hedge. 
It is about 12 ft. in diameter, and 
consists of 14 small stones, which 
have been evidently long exposed to 
the weather. There are also remains 
of an outer ring (4 stones), and some 
traces of a line of stones nmning 
parallel with the hedge. 

If Osmington, a pretty village, em- 
bowered in a woody valley, among 
lofty hills. It is an ancient plaoe, 
named after St. Osmund, and once 



the property of the abbots of Milton. 
1 m. to the 1. is Osmington Mill, a 
coastguard station, where a cascade 
•tumbles to the shore ; and further E., 
along the coast, near the hamlet of S. 
Holworth, the Burning Cliffy which, 
between the years 1824 and 1827, 
emitted clouds of heated vapour, and 
exhibited on a small scale the phe- 
nomena of a volcano. The effect was 
produced by the decomposition of the 
iron pyrites and bituminous shale by 
a long continued rain. In 1816 the 
land slipped, and for the 3 following 
y cat's moved at intervals. 

Beyond Osmington the downs rise 
abruptly on the rt., and on one of 
their steepest slopes appears the 
colossal figure of George III. on 
horseback, formed by removing the 
turf from the chalk. It was the 
work of a private soldier, and must 
be regarded as a proof of considerable 
skill ; for, being cut on an inclined 
surface, it had to be distorted to 
produce a true image. It is visible 
from the sea at a great distance. 
Along the crest of the ridge are a 
great number of barrows, arranged 
in groups. 

1^ rt, on a spur of the hills, the 
old entrenchment of Chalbury, Here 
the road turns 1. towards the sea, and, 
after nightfall, commands a very 
pretty view, the bright lamps of 
Weymouth appearing like a string 
of beads suspended in the dark air. 
The traveller now reaches the shore, 
and, having skirted it across the race- 
ground called Lodmoor Marsh, arrives 
at his destination — 

2i Weymouth, {Inns: Royal; Bur- 
don ; Victoria; Golden Lion; Crown; 
and The Cutter. Gloucester Lodge 
is about to be converted into a family 
hotel and lodging-house.) 

This fiishionable watering-place is 
very pleasantly situated. The coast 
here, turning to the S., forms a wide 
open bay, which is shaped in the 
form of the letter E., the projection 
in the centre dividing it into two 
parts — Weymouth Bay and Portlau 
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Roads. Beneath this projecting point 
(called tlie Nothe) lies the old town 
of Weymouth^ and connected with it 
bj a bridge across the harbour is 
Mehombe Hegis^ the modem town, ex- 
tending nearly a mile along the curv- 
ing shore. It is built on a narrow 
strip of land, with the sea on one side 
and an estuary (the Backwater) on the 
other, and commands in long per- 
spective the coast to the E. as far as 
St Aldhelm's Head. Its principal fea- 
ture is the Esplanade^ distinguished 
by its length and symmetrical curve, 
and as the site of a monument erected 
by the townspeople in commemoration 
of the 50th birthday of their great 
patron George III. From this point 
diverge the two main streets, St. 
Thomas and St. Mary, which, with 
St Edmund Street, form a triangle, 
resting its base on the market-place. 
The chief curiosities and buildings of 
the town are as follows : — 

In 8t, Mary*8 Church (M. Regis) a 
Last Supper by Sir James Thomhill, 
the painter of the cupola of St Paul's, 
and a native of Melcombe Regis, 
which he represented in Parliament 
in the reign of George II. He was 
originally a house-painter, and when 
eminent as an artist was little valued 
in his generation. Hogarth's copper- 
plates were sold by weight, and 
Thomhill was remunerated for his 
pictures according to what they 
measured. Thus he received only 
40s. a square yard for the dome of 
St. Paul's. 

In Trinity Church (Weymouth) a 
Crucifixion by Vandyck; and below 
the building catacombs, which may be 
seen on Wed. and Sat 

Holy Trinity Schools, adjoining this 
ch., and dating from 1853. They 
are of Portland and Caen stone, and 
have lofty ornamental roofs, and a 
bell-turret of oak. The design was 
by Mr. T. Bury. 

St. John's Church (M. Regis), a very 
handsome structure in the late Dec. 
style, and of which the foundation 
stone was laid 1850, Mr. T. Bury 



architect The plan is peculiar, the 
tower being placed at an angle of the 
nave, into which it opens by a lofty 
arch. There are transepts, aisles, 2 
porches, and an octagonal spire 1 40 
ft. in height. The pulpit, font, and 
tracery of the windows are of Caen 
stone, the rest of the building of 
Portland stone. 

The Market^ffouse, in St Mary 
street, another proof of the talent 
of Mr. Bury, and of the increasing 
demand for good architecture. The 
principal front, though based on the 
Romanesque or Lombard of Italy, 
shows much originality of i#renUon, 
and is an exceeding rich and har- 
monious composition. The arms of 
the borough occupy a central point 
above the cornice. 

The museum of the Weymouth Inn 
stitute, in St. Thomas Street The 
town has also, in connection with 
Sherborne and Yeovil, a Horticultural 
Society. 

The Old Town Hall (in Wejrmouth), 
a curious, dirty building, with bell- 
tower, supposed to have been origin- 
ally a place of worship. 

Thft Friary (M. Regis), a group of 
dismal alleys, of interest, to a deter- 
mined antiquary, as the site of a 
Dominican monastery. The entrance 
is close to St. Mary's. 

But the charm of Weymouth is its 
neighbourhood, unrivalled for walks 
and excursions. The first point to 
invite a ramble is 

The Nothe, the green promontory 
which rises from the mouth of the 
harbour, and is reached in a few 
minutes from the Esplanade, either 
by the Swing-bridge or a boat. It is 
a commanding and delightful spot, 
where, seated on the turf, you may 
watch the sunshine as it plays along 
the curtain of the hills, illumining 
at one moment the huge figures of 
George III. and his trottins steed, 
and at another the clifife ot White 
Nose aud Lulworth, or brightening 
with more effect the adjacent road- 
stead and naked precipices of Port- 
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land. During the Rebellion it was 
fortified, with the object of "keep- 
ing in the Portlanders," as an old 
writer expresses it. From this point 
the visitor should ramble along the 
cliffs to 

Sdndsfoot Castle (J m. from Wey- 
mouth by road), a picturesque ruin 
on the verge of the yellow rocks. It 
is, however, more interesting at a 
distance than on a nearer approach, 
being daubed with the rude designs 
of the neighbouring townspeople. It 
was erected as a coast defence by 
Henry VIII., about the year 1539, at 
which time the country apprehended 
an invasion by the Pope. Its last 
governor was appointed in 1685. 
From this ruin 

The Srnallmouth Sands extend to 
the long timber bridge over the Fleet, 
a distance of } m. They are gene- 
rally selected by the country -people 
as the road to Portland, being re- 
markable for a firm and level surface. 
The view is delightful. 

To JRadipole, 2 m*., a pretty walk 
along the shore of the Backwater, 
This is a village embowered in trees, 
where the We^ joins the inlet. It 
has a sulphurous mineral spring and 
bathing establishment. In the 
churchyard are the graves of eighty 
persons drowned in the wreck of the 
" Abergavenny," off Portland, in 
the winter of 1805. The captain 
was brother of Wordsworth, the 
poet. The fishermen assert that the 
timbers of the vessel may still be 
discerned through the water, and 
speak of the spot where she sank by 
the name of the ship, or, as they 
abbreviate it, " The Abbey." 

To Wyke Beg is, 1 m. The road to 
it passes on the 1. Belfield House, the 
seat of the late Sir T. Fowell Bux- 
ton, Bart., who represented Wey- 
mouth for many years. Wyke Regis 
is seated on an eminence with a fine 
view of Portland and of Dead-man's 
Bay, as sailore term the fatal West 
Bay. The church is the parish church 
of Weymouth and a well-known sea- 



mark. In the churchyard, among 
numberless graves of shipwrecked 
sailors, is one which contains 140 of 
the passengers and crew of the "Alex- 
ander " East Indiaman, lost on the 
Chesil bank in 1815. Only four Las- 
cars escaped. 

The following excursions may be 
made from Weymouth : — 

A walk round the Isle of Portland 
(Rte. 24), which can be accomplished 
in one day. The chief points of in« 
terest are— view of the Chesil Bank 
from Fortune's Well — Breakwater — 
Quarries — Convict prison — Bow and 
Arrow Castle — Pensylvania Castle — 
Cave's Hole, and Portland Bill. A 
steamer plies between Weymouth and 
the island. 

To Lulworth Cace. (Rte. 23), and 
LiUvcorth Castle (Rte. 14), by excur- 
sion steamer during the summer 
months. The distance by road is 
16 m. 

To Abbotsbury, 9 m. (Rte. 25.) 

To Dorchester, 8 m. including 
Maiden Castle and Foundbury (Rte. 
14). 

Shorter trips may be taken to Not^ 
tington, 2^ m. (1. of the Dorchester 
road), known for its sulphurous spa ; 
— to Upwey, 4^ m. (1. of the Dorches- 
ter road), a rural village in a dell, at a 
source of a branch of the small river 
VVey, called Upwey Spring, a favourite 
spot with George III. ; — to Eidgeway 
Am, a commanding point of the 
downs above Upwey*; — to Chalbwy, 
3^ m., an old camp 1. of the road to 
Wareham ; and to Preston Valley, Os' 
mington Mill, and the Burning Cliff (p. 
113), respectively 4 and 5 m. across 
the bay. ** Preston Valley,** bsljs Gosse, 
" is a little gem ; a verdant dell 
opening to the sea, through which a 
streamlet runs, with the sides and 
bottom covered with woods." — 
Gosse*s Aquarium, 

The tides on the shore at Wey- 
mouth differ from those which pre- 
vail along the coast, the irregularity 
being most marked at the time of the 
" springs." According to the sailors 
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there are 4 hrs. flood, 4 hn. ebb, and 
4 hrs. standing water, but this de- 
scription is scarcely correct. There 
)8 ffenerallj a secondary tide — a 
slight flow and reflux — which takes 
place after the lowest ebb, and is 
popularly known by the name of the 
Gulder. Steamers in connection with 
the Great Western Railway ply be- 
tween Weymouth and the Channel 
Islands, and at times to Weymouth 
and Cherbourg. 

Weymouth takes rank among the 
Ancient towns of the county. By 
Edward the Confessor it was be- 
stowed, together with the manor, on 
the monks of Winchester, but as a 
port it was of little consequence be- 
fore the reign of Edward I. In that 
of Edward III. it contributed as 
many as 20 ships to the fleet which 
assisted in the siege of Calais. After 
that time it suffered much from the 
attacks of the French, who found it 
an easy matter to step across the 
Channel and bum this undefended 
place. To render it not worth the 
burning, Henry VI. transferred its 
priyileges as a port and its woolstaple 
to Poole, a measure which deprived 
it of much of its former trade. How- 
ever, in 1588, it was capable of arm- 
ing and despatching 6 ships against 
the Spanish Armada. During the 
Bebellion it was garrisoned by both 
parties, and the scene of some fight- 
ing. In 1644 it fell a valuable prize 
into the hands of the Parliament, 
which successfully defended it 
against a fortnight's siege by the 
Royalists. As boroughs, its two di- 
visions of Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis were long at open war with 
each other. The narrow channel of 
their harbour was as jealously 
guarded by the contending factions 
as the boundary of rival lungdoms ; 
and in the reign of Elizabeth their 
animosity had reached to such a 
height that the Government inter- 
fered and compelled the inhabitants 
i;o coalesce and incorporate, and from 
hat time to the present day their in- 



terests have been one, as the united 
borough of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis. As a watering-place 
Weymouth dates from 1763, when 
Ralph Allen of Bath (the Allworthy 
of Tom Jones) introduced the first 
bathinff-machine. Being pleased 
with the place, he sang its praises 
wherever he went, and with con- 
siderable effect, for they soon reached 
the ears of royalty. In 1780 the 
Duke of Gloucester passed the winter 
here, and built Gloucester Lodge, and 
in 1789 the king, George III., with 
hia family, took up his residence in 
Gloucester Lodge, and from year to 
year repeated his visits until pre- 
vented by infirmity. 

Weymouth derives its name from 
the small river Wey ; Melcombe, 
from Mele-combe, the Valley of the 
Mill. 



ROUTE 16. 

Yeovil to Weymouth, by Maiden 
Newton (Bridport),I)obche8ter, 

( Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Railway,') 

Yeovil Stat, (Rte. 28). 

4 Tetminster Stat, The C%. has a 
fine brass to Sir John Horsey and 
his lady, 1531. The knight is repre- 
sented m armour. 

4^ Evershot Stat, {Inn : Acorn), 
adjoining Melbury Park, the Earl of 
Ilchester's seat. W. some 2 m. is the 
entrenched grassy knoll of Castle 
Hill; further W. Crook Bill, called 
I by the country-people the DeviTs 
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Dancing-HiU; and S.W. 2 m. the re- 
tired village of 

Bampisham (proDOonced Ransom\ 
known for its old church, now partly 
modernized, and for the pediment of a 
cross (in the churchyard), which has 
excited much interest from its curious 
sculpture, and the long flat stone for 
preaching attached to it. On the 
4 sides of this relic are represented 
" the stoning of St. Stephen, the 
martyrdom of St. Edmund, the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Thomas k Becket, and 
two crowned figures sitting at a long 
tahle, to which a man kneels on one 
knee. Over the projections at each 
end of the panels are curved whole- 
length figures of St. Peter, with a 
scroll, the cock standing on a pillar ; 
a man sitting in the character of a 
fool; a monk sitting; another fool 
and another monk, lK)th sitting ; and 
two men in armour, standing." This 
was Britton's account some 30 years 
ago.. The sculpture is now nearly 
obliterated, with the exception of the 
stoning of St. Stephen. In the lane 
which runs to Evershot is the muti- 
lated shaft of another cross 5 ft. high. 
The church is prettily placed. 

Melbury Park, the seat of the 
Strangeways, Earls of Ilchester 
(shown when the family is absent), 
is situated immediately to the N. of 
Evershot, and the road through it is 
a public footway. The house, which 
was built about the beginning of the 
last century, stands on high ground, 
and presents towards the E. a front 
of weatherbeaten stone, ornamented 
with Corinthian pilasters. Connected 
with the S. side is the church of 
Melbury Sampford, with pinnacled 
tower, an ancient structure, contain- 
ing several monuments to the Brown- 
ings, and one, with alabaster effigies, 
to "Egidius Strangewaies" and 
" Dorothee " his wife. There is also 
a brass to Sir Giles Strangwa^es, 
1562. On the S. side a sloping 
lawn descends to a lake in a charm- 
ing dell, from which rises a wood 
terraced at the top. W. of the house 



is a remarkably fine avenue of 4 
rows of sycamores ; N. of it a grove 
of lofty c^s, limes, sycamores, and 
chestnuts ; and E., beyond a valley, 
the wooded eminence of Bubb JDoun, 
a conspicuous landmark, over which 
are conducted numerous drives com- 
manding a most extensive and beau- 
tiful prospect. Alfred's Tower at 
Stourhead, Wells cathedral, the Men- 
dips and Quantocks, may be seen 
at different points. Towards the 
S. a road traverses the park to 
Evershot, and towards the N'. an- 
other directs its course between 
two valleys (each with its stream) 
to the rural little village of Mel- 
bury Osmund, which is decked with 
innumerable creepers, ivy, and laurel 
hedges, and contains a whimsical old 
yew-tree which leans over the road. 
The estate of Melbury is distin- 
guished for the size of its oaks, 
which thrive on the stiff, retentive 
soil. There is one in particular, 
known as Billy Wilkins, which is 60 
ft. high and 37 ft. in circumference. 
It is a very gnarled tree, and is 
called by Mitchell, in his * Dendro- 
logia,' " as curled, surly, knotty an 
old monster as can be conceived." 

The Oxford clay of this district 
contains massesof septaria or cement- 
stone, which are polished under the 
name of Melbury marble, 

A steep incline leads to Holytcell 
tunnel, a very difficult and expensive 
work, as it is excavated in a loose 
greensand full of springs. It pierces 
the hill in a curve 220 yards, and 
cost 150/)€0/. 

4J Maiden Neu:ton Stat., jfrom 
which a branch runs rt. to Poor stock 
and Bridport, 9^ m. • The road to 
Crewkeme is known by the curious 
name of Cromlech Crock Lane. S.W, 
1 i m., is Wynford Eagle, the birth- 
place of Sydenham, the famous physi- 
cian in the reign of Charles II., and 
in its vicinity a residence of William 
Samuel Best, Baron Wynford. 

3j Grimstone Stat,, wnere a tunnel 
passes through the chalk for 600 
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yards. On rt. is Frampton Court, seat 
of R. B. Sheridan, Esq., M.P. for 
Dorchester. The line traverses the 
water meadows of the valley of the 
Frome, and gives the traveller a 
glimpse of 

Wolveton Hall (p. Ill), built in the 
reign of Hen. VII., and at the time 
of the Rebellion the seat of Sir 
Thomas Trenchard, who with Sir 
Walter Erie, an ancestor of the pre- 
sent distinguished judge, was so ac- 
tive in this county on the side of the 
Parliament. 

It next enters the Eidgeway tunnel, 
the longest on the line, and, passing 
under the entrenchment of Poundbury, 
emerges within a short distance of 

4 1 Dorchester Stat. (Rte. 14). Here 
it allows of a brief view of the Am- 
phitheatre, and then of Maiden Castle, 
as it pursues a direct course in com- 
pany with one of the old Roman 
roads to its terminus at 

7 Weyinovth Stat, (Rte. 15.) 



ROUTE 17. 

Dorchester to Axminster, bt 
Bridport and Charmouth. 

i!>orcAes^er (Rte. 14). The traveller 
leaves this town by the Roman Via 
Jceniamt, now for ^ m. an avenue. 
On the rt. is Ponndbvry; on the 1., 
in the distance. Maiden Castle, 

From the end of the avenue the 
road runs in a straight line up the 
long slope of Bradford Down, and from 
the summit, in 3 m., commands an 
extensive prospect. Heights and 
hollows are alike studded with bar- 



rows. 20 may be counted on the* 
crests of the distant hills ranging 
from Weymouth to Blackdown. 
There are others on the low ground 
of Fordington Field, and several by 
the roadside, in the adjacent mea- 
dows. After a descent of } m. we 
turn 1., leaving the Roman road, 
which pursues a direct course to- 
wards Eggardon Hill. In front rises 
the dark height of 

Black Down, 817 ft. above the sea. 
It is crowned by a monument to 
the memory of the gallant Admiral 
Sir Thomas Hardy, who was bom in 
the village of Portisham to the S. 
of it. 

4t Winterhoxtm Ahbas {Tnn: Coaeh 
and Horses), a rural village in a vale, 
9^ m. from Weymouth. Winter- 
bourn, in common with other places 
of the name, is so called from a 
stream, peculiar to the chalk valleys, 
of which the fountains periodically 
well up, or " break," as it is termed, 
in the winter. The following ex- 
planation has been given of the 
phenomenon. Rain percolates ra- 
pidly through chalk, and finds an 
outlet in ordinary weather at' the 
bottom of the hills. But when a 
long - continued downfall has filled 
the fissures^-or the ordinary vents 
below are insufficient for the drain- 
age — the reservoir overflows, and 
exudes from the gullies of the upper 
surface, and these continue to emit 
the water until the equilibrium is 
restored. J m. beyond this village is a 
lodge entrance to Bridehead, seat of 
R. Williams, Esq., and at the comer 
of the plantation (nearest Winter- 
bourn), 1. of the road, a Diiiidical 
circle called the 

NtTie Stones, 28 ft. in diameter. 
It stands on a bare spot, which, in 
the belief of the country people, is 
likely to continue in the same con- 
dition, as there is a popular notion 
that trees will not grow within the 
circle. The stones are of a cherty 
conglomerate, and 8 in number, and 
one only appears to be wanting. The 
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largest is 7 ft. in height by 4 in 
width ; the next in size 5^ ft. by 6 
ft.; the others are mere fragments 
little raised above the ground. There 
is a cromlech on a hill S. of Black- 
down, near Portisham (p. 148). 

Ij Another entrance to Brideheady 
which is about 2 m. 1. The road 
here quits the enclosed country for 
the open downs, on which it con- 
tinues for some miles. Upwards of 
20 barrows stud the adjoining slopes. 

1 rt. Kingston Russell^ an ancient 
mansion, now a farm-house, with tall 
trees and a rookery — an oasis among 
the furze-covered hills. It was 
built 1720, and for 4 centies. was the 
seat of the Kussells, ancestors of the 
Duke of Bedford. On the summit 
to the 1. are several barrows, 
and a bank and ditch running 
E.N.E. and W.S.W. Below the S. 
side of this hill lies the village of 
Long Bredy-, 

^ The Hut Inn and L-ong Bredy 
Gate, on cross roads, where there is 
a pass through the downs. By the 
gate are 2 grassy tumuli, and the 
remains of a third which form a 
prop for the inn stable. The road 
now ascends to the summit of a lofty 
ridge, on which it continues for 2^ 
m. To the 1. is a delightful view of 
fertile valleys, of the hills by the 
coast, and a fringe of blue sea. The 
earthworks of Abbotsbury Castle, and 
the height of PuncknoU Knob, with 
its sea-mark, are conspicuous. 

2J Here the whole of western 
Dorset, and parts of Somerset and 
Devon, open on the traveller, who 
commences a descent of 2 m. On 
the rt. beyond an intervening valley 
stretches the long rolling down of 

Eggardon Hill, crowned by a re- 
markable camp, resembling in its 
shape and the strength of its de- 
fences Maiden Castle, near Dorches- 
ter. On the N. and E. its entrench- 
ments are double ; on the W. triple ; 
on the S. they cannot be accurately 
traced. The inner rampart is more 
than 50 ft. in height, and the oval 



area it encloses, 20 acres, studded 
with tumhli. The entrances are two in 
number, on the N.W. andS.E., and 
artfully made by overlapping banks. 
To that on the S.E. ran the Koman 
road direct from Dorchester. The 
hill stands in 3 parishes. 

2 1. Shipton Beacon, with, another 
old camp, supposed to have been 
made by the Saxons. It is irregular 
in form, with a single low rampart 
and ditch. Just S. of it is ffammerdon 
Hill, and to the N.W. those singular 
twin heights Letcesdon and Filksdon, 
called by sailors the Cow and the Calf, 
the latter the highest hill in Dorset- 
shire, 934 ft. above the sea. 

3 Bridport {fnns i Bull ; Grey- 
hound). Xhis is a large airy town 
surrounded by hills, and seated on a 
gentle eminence between 2 rivulets. 
The principal street rises from the E. 
and W. to a summit in the centre, and 
hence commands in each direction a 
vista, which is beautifully terminated 
by a hill. That towards the W. is a 
cone called Colmers Hilly which after 
sunset has very much the appearance 
of a volcano. Bridport has long been 
celebrated for its manufacture of 
twine, rope, shoe-thread, &c., and in 
the reign of Henry VIII. supplied 
most of the cordage used in the royal 
navy. A quantity of hemp was 
formerly grown in the neighbourhood, 
and hence the local phrase for a man 
being hanged, '* he was stabbed with a 
Bridport dagger." This was taken 
by Leland in a literal sense ; " at 
Bridport," he says, ** be made good 
daggers." 

A wide street runs from the town- 
hall in the direction of the Quay, 1^^ 
m. distant, where there is a double 
wooden pier oi rather primitive ap- 
pearance, each end being sharp like 
the prow of a vessel. The harbour 
thus formed is of consequence to 
Bridport, but useless as a place of re- 
fuge, the entrance being narrow and 
obstructed by sand. Around the in- 
ner basin are grouped some cottages 
and an Inn, the George. The coast 
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is veiT beautiful, undulating towards 
the W. in irregular heights, includ- 
ing that striking eminence Golden 
Cap HUL It also displays an excel- 
lent geological section, the strata, 
from their easterly dip, being exhi- 
bited in succession on the cliff. On 
Golden Cap the sands of the inferior 
oolite are seen resting on lias, which 
forms the body of the hill. On Down 
Cliff the blue stratum of lias is at a 
much lower level, and £. of the har- 
bour it disappears altogether beneath 
the shore, being succeeded by the 
beds of yellow sand and marl belong- 
ing to the oolite. Again, beyond the 
mouth of the small river Bredy, the 
oolite is lost to view in its turn ; the 
low Burton Cliffs being formed of 
fullers' earth, abounding in fibrous 
calcareous spar. At Bridport har- 
bour the Chesil bank begins, its ma- 
terials passing gradually from fine 
sand to coarse shingle between this 
point and Portland. 

Bridport has never been distin- 
guished by any important event. It 
wai occupied during the Civil War 
as quiet quarters by Royalists and 
Roundheads, but it was never con- 
tested by either party. Upon Mon- 
mouth landing at Lyme, it was, 
however the scene of some temporaiy 
confusion and riot, and for this the 
inhabitants had to reckon with Judge 
Jeffi*eys, who hung up a dozen of their 
number in the market-place. 

A person stopping here any time 
should visit Lyme JRegis, the Pinney 
Landslip, Ahbotsbnryf Lewesdon, and 
Pillesdon, and the camps previously 
mentioned in this route. It is about 
3 m. to Eqgardon ffill. The romantic 
coast affords a fine field for rambles. 
In the town the chief objects of in- 
terest are the twine factories, an iron- 
foundry , and a yam-spinning mill. An 
Independent Ck'ipel, High-street, built 
1859, is in the Geometrical or £. Dec. 
style. Camesworth House , N., is the 
seat of £he Rev. £. Drury Butts. 

Proceeding on our route, we enter 
at once on a series of long and steep 



hills, which succeed one another like 
waves. 

1^ To this point it is a continued 
ascent of Colmers Hill, of which the 
summit is here seen on the rt. There 
isa fine view forward of rolling downs, 
and of the blue sea through the gaps, 
but much time is not allowed you tor 
its enjoyment; as one foot has barely 
rested on the ridge before the other 
plunges downward towards the vil- 
lage of 

} Chideock, situated in the depths 
of the valley, on a stream which runs 
to the sea near the Dotcn Cliffs. At 
the entrance of the place begins 
another long climb to 

1{ Morcomhelake, a hamlet at an 
airy height. To the 1. lies Golden Cap, 
to the rt. the crest of Hodden Hill, 
Winding over these grassy summits, 
the road opens " Marshwood's fruit- 
ful vale," with its romantic knolls of 
Coneygore and Catherston, and begins 
a long descent along the flank of 
Stonebarrow to 

2^ Charmoyxth {Inns: Coach and 
Horses; George), a large village with 
a sprinkling of villas climbing the 
hill, called by Hutchins the Plin- 
limmon of Dorset. It consists of one 
long street, or rather road, situated 
above the mouth of the Char, the 
leading feature of the view being the 
heights which hedge in the valley, 
particularly those from which the 
road has just descended. It is an an- 
cient place, which still preserves the 
memory of two sanguinary battles 
between the Danes and Saxons. la 
the first the-Saxons were commanded 
by Egbert, in the second by Ethel- 
wolf. In both, the Danes were vic- 
torious, but so crippled in the fight, 
that they were obliged to retreat 
to their ships. At Charmouth, too, 
in the attempted escape of Charles II. 
to France, occurred the incident 
which so nearly led to the discovery 
of the fugitive. A plan had been 
concerted with the captain of a mer- 
chantman trading to Lyme, that a 
b at, at a particular hour of the night, 
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should be sent to the beach at Char- 
^mouth. Charles rode hither under 
^the guidance of Lord Wilmot and 
Colonel Wyndham, and rested at the 
little inn to await the appointed time. 
The vessel, however, from unforeseen 
circumstances, was unable to leave 
the harbour, and the fugitive was 
obliged to give up the enterprise, and 
to pass the night in the village. The 
next morning it was found that his 
horse had cast a shoe, and the village 
blacksmith was summoned to repair 
the loss. This was a curious fellow, 
whose suspicious were aroused on 
observing that the old shoes were 
fastened m a manner peculiar to the 
N. of England. The hostler, who 
was a Republican soldier, carried the 
information to the Puritan minister. 
From the minister it went to the ma- 
gistrate ; and from the magistrate to 
the captain of a troop of horse, who 
soon galloped with his men in pur- 
suit. Fortunately for the king, they 
took the wrong road, and he escaped. 
The *' king's bed-room," in a part of 
the old inn, now inhabited as a cot- 
tage, is pointed out. The house is 
the next above the chapel. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mat- 
thew, is supposed to have been rebuilt 
about 1503. It- contains a screen, 
and on the seats by the chancel some 
droll figures cut in oak, of undoubted 
antiquity. 

The cliffs at Charmouth, descend- 
ing in dark slopes to the sea, exhibit 
a fine section of the strata (described 
at Bridport), and abound in interest- 
ing fossil remains. These include 
the bones of those co}ossal reptiles 
the Ichthyosaur and Plesiosaur {see 
Lyme), of the Pterodactyle, and nu- 
merous fish ; and, among other sheUs, 
those of the ammonite and belem- 
nite, which are found in great quan- 
tities on Golden Cap. The lias 
contains much bituminous matter 
and iron pyrites, which have fre- 
quently taken fire after heavy rains. 
Hemarkable instances occurred in 
1531 and 1751. A bed of gravel at 



the mouth of the river encloses the 
bones of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
and the remains of trees. ' 

Trout, and in the proper season 
salmon-peel, may be caught in the 
Char, The river rises under Lewes- 
don and Pillesdon, some 6 m. distant 
in a direct line, 

N. of Charmouth 3 m. is Conie 
(». e. the King's) Castle, supposed to 
have been the camp of Egbert when 
he fought with the Danes ; and 4 m. 
Lamberts Castle, another strong en- 
trenchment, having triple mounds 
and ditches, pierced by 3 outlets. 
The area of th^ last is 12 acres, and 
shaped like a D. 

At WJiitechurch, on the Char, Judge 
Jeffreys was buried. His seat was 
at Catherston, His judge's cap is pre- 
served in the ch. 

Our route to Axminster ascends the< 
lofty hill on which Charmouth is 
placed. At the end of the village a, 
road turns- off on the 1. to Lyme- 
EegiSy 2 m. 

6i Axminster, 7 m. from this town,, 
rt. of the Chard road, is 

Ford Abbey {Knap Inn), seat of G.. 
W.. F. Miles, Esq., one of the most 
perfect and beautiful monastic struc-- 
tures in the kingdom. It is seated, 
in its park, in a retired valley (4 
m. from the nearest town, Chard),, 
on the river Axe^ which there forms, 
the boundary of Dorset and Somer^ 
set. It was buik in the reign of 
Stephen (1148) for a community of 
Cistercian monks, which had been 
first established at Brightley, near 
Okehampton, Devon, by Kichard 
de Brioniis, a descendant of the 
Dukes of Normandy. Ford was 
given in exchange for Brightley by 
his sister Adeliza or Alice. In 
the reign of Henry II., by the mar- 
riage of the heiress of this familv, 
the abbey passed to the Courtenays, 
who continued its patrons for many 
generations. Its last abbot was Tho« 
mas Chard, and he restored and 
beautified it, and reconstructed the 
cloister and refectory, which remaia 
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perfect to this daj. At tbe Dissola- 
tion it was granted to Richard Pol- 
lard, who was subsequently knighted, 
and from his family it passed in suc- 
cession through &ose of Poulett, 
Rosewell, Prideaux, and Gwyn. It 
escaped destruction in the Rebellion, 
as the property of the Attorney- 
General of the Commonwealth, Sir 
Edmund Prideaux, who afterwards 
employed Inigo Jones to make ex- 
tensive alterations, which were, how- 
ever, not completed at the death 
of the architect m 1654. In 1 680 the 
son of the attorney-general received 
a visit from the Duj^e of Monmouth, 
who was making a tour through the 
Western counties. He had after- 
wards, however, to regret the honour, 
for he was arrested as accessory to 
Monmouth's rebellion, and kept a pri- 
soner in the Tower until he had paid 
a ransom of 15,000/. to Judge Jef- 
freys. His heiress carried the pro- 
perty to the Gwyns of Glamorgan- 
shire. In the reign of Queen Anne 
Francis Gwyn was the proprietor of 
Ford. He was Secretary at War, and 
was presented by the queen with the 
tapestry which, until lately, orna- 
mented the saloon. In 1815 one of 
his descendants let the abbey for a 
term of 3 years to Jeremy Bentham, 
who here wrote some of his works. 
In 1847, after the death of John 
Fraunceis Gwyn, the last transfer of 
the estate occurred. It was then in the 
hands of trustees to sell, and after it 
had been stripped of its pictures and 
tapestry it became the property of 
the present owner. 

The approach to the abbey is by a 
broad straight road, which leads to 
the eastern ivy-covered side, but af- 
fords no view of the S. or principal 
front, in which is concentrated most 
of the beauty of the ancient pile. 
This S. front faces the lawn and ter- 
race, and presents a long range of 
sculptured wall, richly coloured by 
mosses and ]ichens,andforming (from 
E. to W.) the chapel, cloister^ saloon^ 
porch, tower, refectory^ ands^a*^ apart- 



ments. The cloister, tower, and re- 
fectory remain as they were built by 
Thomas Chard, the last abbot, and 
bear his initials and the arms of 
Courtenay, Poulett, and Prideaux. 
The square windows in the W. wing 
are part of the alterations by Inigo 
Jones. The chapel is the oldest por- 
tion, and supposed to be in great part 
coeval with the foundation of the 
abbey, in the reign of Stephen. It 
has a vaulted roof hung with pend- 
ants, a finely carved screen ana pul- 
pit, and obtusely pointed arches set 
with the zigzag moulding of the 
Norman style. The E. window is in 
the Tador form, and was probably 
the work of Thomas Chard. The 
cloister (by the same hand) still 
retains all the beauty of its vaulting 
and delicate tracery, but is a little in- 
jured in effect by the square-headed 
doors added by Inigo Jones. It is 
82 ft. in length, and now used as a 
conservatory. TTie hall or refectory, 
also built by Chard, is 28 ft. in 
height and 55 in length, and lighted 
by 4 large Tudor windows. Its 
carved ceiling is gilded and painted, 
and its walls are partly wainscoted. 
W. of it are the state apartments, 
designed by Inigo Jones. The most 
remarkable of these are the dining- 
room and drawing-room, both with 
elaborate and beautiful ceilings, smd 
formerly furnished in the old English 
fashion with high-backed, tapestried 
chairs, &c. Above them are several 
bedrooms, one called Queen Anne's 
room, because prepared for that sove- 
reign by Francis Gwyn, when secre- 
tary at war. The grand staircase, 
designed by Inigo Jones, but com- 
pleted after his death, in 1658, is 
much admired, particularly the ba- 
lustrade. It leads to the saloon, also 
by Inigo Jones, a noble room, 50 ft. 
in length and 28 in height, and for 
more Sian 130 years hung with the 
fkmous Raphael tapestries presented 
to Francis Gwyn by Queen Anne. 
According to tne &mily tradition, 
they were worked at Arras for the 
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klug of Spain, and taken in a Spanish 
galleon by one of our cruisers. On 
the £. side of the Abbey is the dormi- 
tory, now called the Monks* Walkt and 
pardy divided into separate rooms ; 
and on the N., by the kitchen en- 
trance, the buttery, where the hos- 
pitable monks dispensed their good 
cheer. In the park is a lake well 
stored with fish, and several old 
trees, particularly a cedar of Lebanon 
of remarkable size. 

Leigh House, C. Henley, Esq., on 
the hill-side opposite Ford, is a fine 
olcHSlizabethan mansion. 

TKomcombe, Ij m. S.E., was the 
birthplace of Admiral Hood, Viscount 
Bridport, 1728. His fkther was the 
vicar. The ch, contains a brass 
to Sir Thomas and Lady Brook, 
1437. S. of Thomcombe is Sad- 
Itorough House, Ck)lenel Bragge ; and 
W. the ruins of Olditch Court, long a 
residence of the Brook family, after- 
wards Lords Cobham, who forfeited 
it by the attainder of Henry Lord C. 
in the reign of James I. They are 
probably of the time of Edw. IIL, 
and now partly incorporated with a 
fiirmhouse. The ch. of 

Hawkchurch, S.W. of Thomcombe, 
andL4 m. from Axminster, belonged 
to Ceme Abbey. It has Norm, and 
E. E. work, and one very curious 
feature in a Norm, corbel-table, of 
grotesque figures, running round the 
wall of nave and chancel. Wylde 
Court, W. of the ch., was b. by John 
Leigh, to whom the manor was given 
at the Dissolution. 



ROUTE 18. 

DOBCHESTER TO ShEBBORNE, B7 

Cerne Abbas. 

Dorchester {Rte. 14). 

7i Ceme Abbas (New Inn), a small 
town, surrounded by chalk hills, on 
the river Ceme. It derives its distin- 
guishing name from an <Mey, which 



was founded b^ the Saxon iBwald, 
in memory of his brother St. Edmund 
the Martyr, who was cruelly put to 
death by the Danes. The remsuns 
consist of a gate-house, bearing the 
escutcheon of the abbey, and those of 
the Earl of Cornwall, Fitz-James, 
and Beaufort ; the abbey-bam, a long 
buttressed building, still used as a 
granary : and some traces of the park 
and gardens. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Mary, 
is of Perp. date, and supposed to have 
been built by the abbots. N. of the 
churchyard is an earthwork, of which, 
however, the history is unknown. 

Immediately above the town rises 
a lofty eminence, popularly called the 
Giant's Hill, from an uncouth colossal 
figure cut on its chalky surface. It 
represents a man, 180 ft. in height, 
holding in his rt. hand a club, and 
stretchmg forth the .other. " Vulgar 
tradition,"' says Brittx>n, ** makes this 
figure commemorate the destruction 
of a giant, who, having feasted on 
some sheep in Blackmoor, and laid 
himself to sleep on this hill, was 
.pinioned down, like another Gul- 
liver, and killed by the enraged pea- 
sants, who immediately traced his 
dimensions for the information of 
posterity." On the summit of the 
hill is an entrenchment called Trendle 
(i.e. a circle, Saxon); and N. of Ceme, 
about 2 m., Minterne House, seat of 
Lord Digby. 

3 Rer>els Hill, The road here de- 
scends the escarpment of the chalk, 
and commands an extensive view 
over Somerset. High Stoy, to the l.» 
is one of the loftiest of the downs. 

1^ Middlemarsh, near the source of 
a branch of the river Lidden. rt., on 
a hill, an earthwork called Dungeon ; 
and below it Glanvilles Wootton, the 
seat of the Dales. 

1 1. Holnest Lodge, a seat of Erie 
Drax, Esq. 

2 1. 1 m. Lewston Park, 

3i Sherborne (Jnns : King^s Arms ; 
Antelope ; Angel). This town is 
very pleasantly situated on the slope 

G 2 
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of a hill which descends to a rivu- 
let ; and hence its Saxon name Scire- 
biimf or the clear brook (scir buma). 
It lies partly* in the vale of the 
Yeo, and faces the woods of Sher- 
borne Castle, seat of G. W. Digbj, 
Esq. Its antiquity is seen in its 
beautiful abbey church, which for 
nearly 400 years was the cathedral of 
a bishopric — from the reign of Ina to 
that of the Conqueror, when the see 
was transferred to Old Sarum. The 
first bisbop of Sherborne was St. Aid- 
helm, and one of his successors the 
famous Asser, the friend and bio- 
grapher of Alfred the. Great. In the 
time of J^Si^je' \Adtfygl$^e town seems, 
to haiei^|iil{i^M^',^{^)Bl it was burnt 
by O^^Wanes, a calamity which crip- 
pledit so completely that William of 
Malmesbury expresses his wonder 
that so paltry a place could have been 
the seat of a bishopric for so many 
years. But this was the low tide of 
its fortunes, which again began to 
rise, by means of the cloth manufac- 
ture, and the traffic of the great 
western road, which, in Leland's 
time, had made Sherborne ** the 
most frequented town in the county." 
In subsequent years the trades of 
button and lace making were intro- 
duced; and, in 1740, silk-throwing, 
which is now the principal business. 
It is conducted in 3 factories, of 
which the largest employs 500 hands. 
Sherborne was the birthplace of 
Joseph Towers, a leiimed divine, b. 
1 737. Sherborne House is the retreat 
of W. C. Macready, Esq,, the tra- 
gedian. 

The chief things to be seen here 
are the church and Sherborne castle ; 
but other objects of some interest will 
be mentioned below. 

The Abbey Church of St, Mary has 
much of the beauty and Gothic splen- 
dour of our ancient cathedrals. It 
exhibits, in common with such edi- 
fices, the architecture of different 
periods. The rounded arches and 
zigzag mouldings of the Norman age 
appear in the S. porch, the S. tran- 



sept, the W. end, and the N. side ; and 
the Perp. style of Hen. VI. *s time 
in the tower, the nave, the E. end, and 
the aisles. In Hen. VI.'s reign the 
church was in great measure rebuilt, 
aftef a destructive fire, occasioned by 
a quarrel between the monks and the 
townspeople. " A priest," says Le- 
land, *' shot a shaft with fire into a 
division of the church which sepa- 
rated the part used by the monks 
from that frequented by the town, 
and, this partition happening to be 
thatched, the roof was soon ia a 
blaze, and nearly the whole building 
was consumed." This beautiful ch. 
has been completely restored — the 
nave, 1849-50, by the late Mr. Car- 
penter, mainly at the expense of the 
late Lord Digby ; the choir, 1855-8, 
by Mr. Slater, a pupil of Mr. Car- 
penter, entirely at the cost of G. IJ^ 
Wingfield Digby, Es<]^., of Sherborne 
Castle. la the restoration the S. porch 
and the roof of the transept have each 
been raised, and pinnacles have been 
added to the former. The altar win- 
dow, and those of the clerestory, have 
been filled with painted glass by 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell of London/ 
In the former are represented ' the 
Entry into Jerusalem, the Agony and 
Betrayal, the Ecce Homo, the Bearing 
the Cross, the Crucifixion and Re- 
surrection, and, in the tracery, the 
various orders of martyrs ; in the 
latter, life-size figures of saints, &c., 
and of the bishops of the ancient see 
of Sherborne. The altarpiece, a 
rich work of Caen stone, forms a 
frame-work for 2 large subjects in 
alto-relievo, designed by Mr. Slater, 
the Last Supper and Ascension ; and 
near it is a monumental brass in 
memory of the late Lord Digby, to 
whose spirit and munificence the 
present beautiful appearance of the 
nave is due. The interior of the 
church presents a splendid coup- 
d'ceil, particularly the roof of carved 
stone, with its gilded ribs and 
bosses, and emblazoned panels, 
bearing the crest of Digby, the 
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arms of Sherborne Abbey, and those 
of Old Sarum and the Bishop of 
Salisbury quartered. The princi- 
pal monument is that to John 
DigbyEarl of Bristol, 1698, in the 
S. transept, with 3 figures repre- 
senting the earl and his 2 wives. It 
is by Nost, an Italian sculptor, and 
of white marble. Near it is a tablet 
to the memory of 2 children of Wil- 
liam Lord Digby, with inscription 
in English verse by Pope; and the 
Horsey monument, 1546, 1564, with 
2 mutilated effigies. Sir Thmnas 
Wyatt the poet is buried in the ch. 
without a monument. During the 
restoration the workmen have dis- 
covered specimens of the encaustic 
tile pavement of the 11th and 12th 
centuries, and a stone coffin of the 
earliest form found in England. The 
church is built principally of Hamhill 
stone. 

On the N. side of the churchyard 
are some remains of the abbeys erected 
in the reign of Ethelred, consisting 
principally of the refectory, now 
used as a buildine for the manufac- 
ture of silk ; on the E. side is a Free^ 
school, founded by Edw. VI. The 
Parsonage-house is a curious structure 
of Early Perp. date. 

A pass^e leads from the church- 
yard through an archway to the Covr 
duit, which bears the escutcheon of 
its founder, Sir John Horsey (temp. 
Edw. VI.), and stands in the market- 
place. 

The Town-Hall, opposite the King's 
Arras, is an antique edifice, the walls 
ornamented with shields. W. of it, 
at the corner of the street, is 

The Almshouse, a very venerable 
structure, originally a hospital of the 
order of St. Augustine. The alms- 
men are dressed in blue, and attend 
prayers daily in a chapel at the E. 
end. One of the rooms contains a 
curious old painting. 

Pack-Monday Fair, held at Sher- 
borne in October, is said by the in- 
habitants to commemorate the com- 
pletion of their church. According 



to the tradition, the workmen were 
ordered to pack and be off by mid- 
night on Sunday ; and now, annually, 
as the clock strikes the hour, its deep 
tones are accompanied by the dulcet 
notes of the tin-kettle, the marrow- 
bone, the cleav«r, and other rude in- 
struments. It is an ancient custom, 
and this must console the sleepy tra- 
veller in his inn, on whom this un- 
timely concert is well calculated to 
produce a lively impression. 

Sherborne Castle, G. D. Wingfield 
Digby, Esq., is situated on the hills 
above the town, and may be seen by 
any stranger, as the road through the 
park is a public footway. It is one 
of the quaintest old houses imagin- 
able. The ground-plan is in the form 
of the letter H, the superstructure 
consisting of a centre and two far* 
projecting wings, the former built by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the latter by the 
Earl of Bristol, after the Restora- 
tion. The walls are of stone, but 
coated with grey plaster, which in 
its turn is very singularly patched 
with white and yellow lichens ; the 
windows are barred diamond-wise, 
and thus is completed the odd appear- 
ance of this most whimsical structure. 
The entrance into the court-yard is 
by an arch of Hamhill stone, sur- 
mounted by the crest of the Digbys, 
an ostrich holding a horseshoe in its 
beak, a device which originated iu 
the vulgar notion that this bird could 
digest iron. Over the central door- 
way appear the arms of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, with the date 1594. The 
house contains several portraits, in- 
cluding one of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and a full-length of Dogget, the 
great actor, by Murray; also the 
Procession of Queen Elizabeth, a 
noted picture by Mark Gerrard of 
Bruges. It represents Elizabeth in 
a. sedan-chair, as she was carried to 
Hunsdon House in Hertfordshire by 
6 noblemen of her court, Lord Huns* 
don carrying the sword of state be- 
fore her. Knights of the Garter 
walking in aavauce, and ladies 
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foUowinff in the train. A broad 
sheet of water winds through the 
park, and, sweeping in a semi- 
circle N. of the mansion, divides it 
from the pleasure-ground and the 
ruins of the ancient castle^ which rises 
from a wood with a. charming effect. 
It is supposed to have been built in 
the reign of Stephen, by " Roger the 
Great," as he has sometimes been 
called, a fiimous bishop of Old Sarum, 
whose castles are described as " for 
space verj large, for cost very charge- 
able, for show very beautiful." But 
the history of Sherborne Castle goes 
.back to the Conquest, and much fur- 
ther if it could be traced. Indeed, in 
Saxon times it was the episcopal resi- 
dence of the bishops of Sherborne. 
William I. bestowed it on Osmund 
de Sels, afterwards Bishop of Sarum. 
He annexed it to his see, and, accord- 
ing to the legend, invoked a curse 
against all who should alienate it 
** from that godly use ;" and hence, 
it is said, arose the misfortunes of its 
subsequent proprietors — Stephen, the 
Montacutes, the Duke of Somerset 
(Edw. VI.), Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
Prince Henry. By Charles I. it was 
sold to John Digby, Earl of Bristol. 
In the Rebellion it was one of the 
first fortresses attacked by the Parlia- 
ment, and one of the last to hold out 
for the king. In 1645, after a siege 
of 16 days, it was taken by Fairfax, 
who found in it so muc^ plunder that 
he held a fair on the occasion. The 
castle was then destroyed, and with 
a part of its materials were built 
Castleton church and the wings of 
the present mahsion. The last inci- 
dent of any consequence that occurred 
at Sherborne Castle was the visit of 
the Prince of Orange, who slej)t in it 
on his road to London, 1688. 

The park is 2 m. in length by 1 m. 
in breadth, and contains, on the E. 
side^ a number of huge old oaks, 
perfect giants of their kind. It has 
also a grove planted by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and another by Pope. In 
the pleasure-grounds, which show 



the " capability " of the famous land- 
scape-gardener Brown, a stone seat is 
point^ out as the spot where Raleigh 
was in the habit of smoking. It has 
a lower stone for the pipe to rest on. 

N.W. of Sherborne, 3i m., is Trent 
House, in which Charles II. was con- 
cealed by Colonel Wyndham after 
the battle of Worcester. It is now a 
fiirmhouse, but the "king's room" 
is preserved (p. 207). Opposite is the 
residence of the clergyman, the Rev. 
W. Turner, which contains a collec- 
tion of pictures shown to strangers; 
and S. of Trent, at Over Compton, a 
seat of the Gooddens. 

The Teo, or Ivel, which flows past 
this town, rises about 4 m. N. of it in 
7 springs called the Seven Sisters, 

Excursions can be made from Sher- 
borne to Teovilf famous for gloves; 
to Montacude House, and the Ifamhill 
Quarries, near that town ; and to the 
remarkable entrenchment of Cadbury, 
some 6 m. N. (See Index,) 



ROUTE 19. 

Dorchester to Salisbitrt, bt 
bulndford. 

Dorchester (Rte. 14). Rt., about 
1} m. fl'om this town, is Kingston 
House, J. Fellowes, Esq. 

3 The road crosses Tellowham Hill, 
a picturesque eminence covered with 
fir-trees. 

{ A hamlet known as Troy Town, a 
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name which may call to mind the 
story of Brute and his Trojan com- 
panions, who are fabled to have first 
colonised this country. Troy-town is, 
however, another designation for the 
maze or Idhyrinth, constructed by the 
old inhabitants of Britain with banks 
of turf, and of which remains have 
been found in di£Perent parts of the 
kingdom. They are common in 
Wales, where they are called Caer- 
troi, that is, tvmmg-towns, 

tPiddletovm, a large Tillage on the 
die, which falls into Poole har- 
bour. S. of it is Ilsington Wood, 
The chttrch dates from 1505, and con- 
tains several brasses and monuments 
with mailed effigies. One of the 
brasses is to C. Martin, who is repre- 
sented in armour, 1524. 

1^ 1. 1 m. Dewlish House^ General 
Mtchel. 4jt m. Bmghams Melcombe, 
Colonel Bingham, birthplace of Sir 
Richard Bingham, " a brave soldier," 
says Fuller, *^fortis et felix in all 
his' undertakings." He was at the 
siege of St. Quintin, and has a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. 

2 Milbome St, Andrews {Inn : Royal 
Oak, the halfway house between 
Dorchester and Blandford). 1. 2^ m. 
Milton Abbey ; rt. 1 m. 

Weatherbury Castle, of, as it is called 
here, Castle Rings, a rectangular 
British camp, with 2 ramparts and 
ditches. An obelisk has been erected 
within the enclosure, which is now 
covered with fir-trees. 2 m. S.E. of 
Milbome is the market-town of 

Bere Regis {Inns: Royal Oak; 
Draz's Arms), a poor place of 
thatched cottages on the higher 
road from Poole to Dorchester, and 
in the immediate vicinity of an im- 
mense tract of barren heath. It is 
however, respectable for its anti- 
quity, which carries us back to Ro- 
man times, when it is supposed to 
have been a station, of which Wood- 
bury Hill was the castra sstiva. 
Queen Elfrida had a mansion here, 
to which she retired after the mur- 
der of her son-in-law at Corfe Castle, 



and, according to the tradition, the 
same was afterwards occupied by that 
ubiquitous monarch King John. In 
a field opposite the church are shown 
the so-called remains of his palace. 
By Henry VIII. the lordship of Bere 
was granted to the TurberviUes, who 
had possessed a moiety of it from 
the time of the Conquest. They 
lived here for many generations, and 
their manorhouse may still be seen 
(at the entrance from Wool), as well 
as their monuments in the church. 
Bere was the birthplace of Cardinal 
Morton, b. 1410, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Chancellor in the 
reign of Henry VII. 

£. of the town } m. rises Wood^ 
bury Hill, the site of the supposed 
castra sestiva of the Romans. The 
entrenchment is circular, and formed 
by 3 ramparts and ditches. It is 
annually tlie scene of Woodbvry Fair, 
a large mai*ket for sheep, cheese, 
&c., and formerly very celebrated. 
It begins September 18th, and lasts 
6 days. E. of this hill is Bere Wood, 
and adjoining this wood Bloxworth 
House, seat of the Picards, 2^ m. on 
the road to Poole. 4 m. on the same 
road is Morden Park, Bere Regis was 
severely ravaged by fire 1634 and 
1788. The country surrounding it is 
covered with barrpws. 

From Milbome a pretty lane runs 
up a vale to Milton Abbey, 2^ m., the 
seat of Baron Hambro, known for 
its. abbey church and, until recently, 
for its gallery of pictures, now re- 
moved by Lord Portarlington. From 
the park-gate, with its huge dogs 
supporting with rused paws armorial 
shields^ the lane turns rt. to 

Milton Abbas {Inn : Hambro Arms), 
a prim but pretty village which lines 
a steep road between two wooded 
hills. It was built by the first Earl 
of Dorchester, and consists of two 
rows of cottages, each cottage with 
high thatched roof, and in all re- 
spects similar to its neighbour, from 
which it is separated by an open 
space planted with a chestnut-tree 
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In the centre of one row is the alms- 
house, and in that of the other the 
church, with pinnacled tower. The 
inn is at the top. 

Milton Abbey is a charming place 
among the hills. It is seated in a 
dell at the confluence of three deep 
valleys below amphitheatrical heights 
and woods, and in a park which ex- 
tends 3 m. from E. to W. It occu- 
pies the site of an abbey founded by 
Athelstan, and at the Dissolution, 
says Fuller, given by Henry VIII. 
(for 1000/.) to Sir John Tregonwell, 
his proctor in the divorce from Q. 
Catherine. With the exception of the 
hall, it was rebuilt at the beginning 
of the present century by the Earl of 
Dorchester. The architect was Sir 
William Chambers. It is a large 
quadrangular mansion with a central 
court, and is constructed of white 
limestone, in parts alternating with 
layers of flint. The principal fronts 
face the N. and the W., and on the 
S. is the beautiful old abbey church, 
now used as a private chapel. 

The most interesting part of the 
house is the Monks* Hall^ or refectory. 
The walls are hung with ancient wea- 
pons and emblazoned with the arms of 
Athelstan and other patrons of the 
abbey. It is a venerable apartment, 
with a roof of Irish oak, a much- 
admired screen of the same material 
(but painted white and gilded), and 
.a sideboard, on which a stag- hunt is 
finely carved. Among its curiosities 
are also the antlers of an elk found 
in Tipperary; the great bugle-horn 
used in the old deer-hunts, and 2 
portraits of monks in the recess where 
the abbot dined. The date of the 
monastery, 1498, will be observed in 
early characters on the screen and 
cornice. 

The abbey church, which forms 
such a beautiful feature in the view 
of the abbey, is considered to date 
from the reign of Edward II., when 
the original church was destroyed 
by lightning. It is a mutilated 
structure, consisting of a choir with 



aisles, a transept, and tower, the nave 
having been probably demolished 
at the Dissolution. The rich altar- 
screen (dated 1492), which was 
walled up for security, is an elabo- 
rate work, divided into niches, which 
are surmounted by highly-decorated 
canopies. The carving of the stalls 
is also much admired ; but perhaps 
the most curious relics in the build- 
ing are the 2 rude old paintings be- 
neath the organ-gallery. They are 
supposed to represent Athelstan, the 
founder of the abbey, and his queen, 
the former presenting a model of the 
church to a monk who is kneeling ; 
the latter holdins in her hand a 
hawk, which is devouring a small 
bird. Among other things, the 
visitor should notice, on the rt. 
of the altar, the 3 canopied sedilia ; 
in the N. transept the marble mo- 
nument of Lord and Lady Milton, 
by Carlmiy 1776; in the S. transept, 
the window by Pugin, 1849 (the 
subject the family of Jesse), and the 
font, of Coade s artificial stone, 
1791 ; in the S. aisle, on the wall, 
the rebus of the name Milton (a mill 
and a tun, or cask, with date 1218); 
and in the N. aisle, the old marble 
monument of Sir John Tregonwell, 
1565. As a parting salute, your con- 
ductor should bang the church-door, 
when a sound like thunder will re- 
verberate through the building. 

On the hill E. of the abbey stands 
an old chapel or hermitage of the 
monks. On the S. are the lake and 
pleasure-grounds, the latter occupy- 
ing the site of the market-town of 
Milton, removed from the face of 
the earth by the first Ear] of Dor- 
chester, who built the pretty village 
to supply its place. 

About 3 m. N.W. rises BtUlbarroWf 
the loftiest chalk down on the range, 
927 ft. above the sea. It is crowned 
by the camp of Rawlsbvry, a circular 
work formed by double ramparts, 
and commanding the most extensive 
views over the country. NettlecomJb 
Tout, 4 m. W., is another entrenched 
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hill. Tout was probably Theut (unde 
Bug), the chief deity of the Egyptians, 
and worshipped by the Celts under 
the name of Theut-Ait, the god of the 
dead. Hills in the shape of barrows 
were sacred to Theut- Alt. His image 
was represented by a stone, which 
was placed on some lofty height 

Proceeding on our route: • 

2f 1. ^ m. Whatcomb Bouse (Mrs. 
Michel), adjoining the park of Mil- 
ton Abbey. 

1| The road crosses an old dyke 
on Charlton Down. Two barrows 
face each other on opposite sides of 
the highway, like posts for sentinels. 

2 1. The Down Mouse, Sir J. J. 
Smith, Bart. 

li Blandford (Inn : Crown), on the 
river Stour, which flows from Bryan- 
ston Park, under a wooded hill, in 
the form of a crescent, — a pretty 
scene from the bridge. This town, 
burnt to the ground in 1731, is now 
one of the most cheerful and hand- 
some in the county, its houses having 
a certain air of stateliness with their 
high roofs* and ornamented fronts. 
It is built entirely of red brick, in 
two main thoroughfares. East-street 
and Salisbury-street. These meet in 
a spacious market-place, terminated 
at one end by the church, and at the 
other by the inn and park of Bryan- 
ston, which is separated from the 
street by a light iron fence. The 
chief manufacture is that of buttons, 
which is principally carried on by 
women and children ; at one time the 
town, .was the most celebrated in 
England for point-lace. It was the 
native place of Archbis?iop Wake, b. 
1657. The manor belongs to the 
duchy of Lancaster. 

The church is of Grecian architec- 
ture, with a tower 80 ft. high. Ad- 
joining it, under a portico, is a pump, 
erected by one John Bastard, 1760, 
in remembrance of the great fire, 
and to provide against the recurrence 
of a similar disaster. It bears an in- 
scripUon to that efifect An old man- 
sion of red brick (Mr. Fincham's), 



about a gunshot N.E. of the church, 
is said to have been the only house 
which escaped this conflagration. It 
is an ancient building, witib high roof 
and hexagonal chimneys. 

On the skirt of the town, beyond 
East-street, are some remains of 
Damorey Court, in the reign of Ed- 
ward II. the residence of Roger 
d'Amorie, constable of Corfe Castle^ 
but now a farmhouse. A bam to the 
E. of it was St. Leonard's Chapel, By 
stepping over a stile you may see 
its pointed windows and doorway, 
now partly walled up. On this estate 
stood Damorey's Oak, a celebrated 
tree 68 ft. in circnmf. at the ground. 
During the Rebellion its hollow 
trunk was inhabited by an old man, 
who vended beer in it. In 1 703 it 
was greatly injured by a storm, and 
in 1755 it was taken down and soli 
'as firewood for 14/. 

The most interesting place near 
Blandford is Milton Abbey, the seat 
of Baron Hambro. It is 8 posting 
miles distant, but a horseman may 
reach it in 6. 

Bryanston House, Lord Portman, is 
not accessible to strangers. It is 
a large mansion erected from a 
design by Wyatt, the chief feature 
of the interior being an octagonal 
staircase 30 ft. in diameter. The 
park is more than 1 m. in length, 
and watered by the Stour, which 
sweeps through it below a beautiful 
crescent of wood. This is well seen 
from the bridge, a little distance 
from the Crown inn. The estate 
first came into the possession of the 
Portmans in the reign of Charles II., 
when it was purcluised by Sir Wil- 
liam Portman. 

Several old camps are within a ride 
of Blandford, viz. : rt. of the Stur- 
minster road, Hod Hill, 3 m., and 
Hamilton Hill, 4 m.; on the old road 
to Wimbome, Buzbury, 2i m., and 
Badbury Rings, 6^ ro. ; and on the 
lower road to mmbome, Spetisbury 
Ring or Crawford Castle, 3^ m. (See 
Index,) 

G 3 
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Blandford St Mary, 1 m. S., was 
the birthplace of Browne Willis^ the 
fintiqoary (1682), whose industry 
may be gatibered from the fact that 
no less than 150 yolames of his MS. 
relating to Buckinghamshire are now 
preserved at Oxford. 

Numerous seats are scattered 
among the chalk hills and valleys of 
this seighbourhood. Among them 
may be enumerated Milton Abbey, 
Baron Hambro ; Bryanston Mouse, 
Lord Portman ; Steepleton House, 
Oust E. of Hod Hill), Lord Rivers, 
occupied by Sir John H. D'Oyley, 
Bart. ; Ranston House (adjoining Stee- 
pleton). Sir Edw. Baker Baker, Bart. ; 
Hanford House, H. Ker Seymer, Eso. ; 
Tamworth House (5 m. N.W,), P. 
Okeden, Esq. ; Whatcomb House (by 
Milton Abbey), Mrs. Michel; and 
Charborough House (6 nLon Wareham 
road), Erie Drax, Esq. 

Proceeding on our route — 

2}. Pimpeme. The ch. has a brass 
to Dorothy Williams, 1688. A rector 
here was Christopher Pitt^ translator 
of The JSneid and Veda's * Art of 
Poetry ;' and author of a volume of 
Poems, published in Chalmers' Ck>l- 
lection. 

rt. Blandford Raoeoowrse, oviMonk- 
ton Voipn, 

2 I. 1 m. Eastbury Park, formerly 
the site of a mansion, by Vanbrugh, 
of great size and splendour, erected, 
at a cost of 140,000Z., by George 
Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord 
Melcombe. It was pulled down by 
his successor, Ekirl Temple, who had 
previously offered an annuity of 200/. 
to any gentleman who would occupy 
it and keep it in repair. It is cele- 
brated in verse by Thomson and 
Young, who, with Fielding, Bentley, 
and other literary men of the day, 
were frequent guests here. The estate 
is now the property of J. J. Far- 
quharson, Esq., and its occupants a 
pack of fox-hounds «and their hunts- 
men. 

^ 2 rt. 4 m. More Critchell, H. C. Sturt, 
^.sq. ; I. 3i m. in Crariborne Ghace, 



Bushmore Lodge, the seat of Lord 
Rivers, the house being in Wiltshire, 
but nearly 30,000 acres of the estate 
are in this county. In 1814 the 
Princess Charlotte was placed here 
under the charge of the Dowager- 
Countess of Rosslyn and the Coun- 
tess of Dchester. 

2i rt.' 3 m. St. Giles's Park, seat 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and birth- 
place in 1621 of Anthony Cooper, the 
statesman and leading member of the 
Cabal ministry, created Baron Ash- 
ley 1661, and Earl of Shaftesbury 
1672 — ^and at a later date of the 
author of * The Characteristics,* who 
was here educated by Locke, who 
came into his grandiather's family 
as doctor, 1666, and some years 
afterwards found a wife for his 
father. The house is embattled, and 
fwas partly rebuilt in 1651. The 
pleasure-grounds contain a grotto, 
which is said to have cost 10,0002. In 
the kitchen-garden, according to the 
tradition, that homely but useful 
vegetable the cabbage was first 
grown in England. 

1 rt. 4 m. Cranbome {Inn: Cross 
Keys), an old market-town on the 
high road from Salisbury to Poole. 
It had anciently a monastery, founded 
as early as 980, but its name is best 
known in connection with Cranhome 
Chace, an extensive tract of wild land 
on the borders of Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire. The church formerly be- 
longed to the abbey, and is one of 
the oldest in the county. 

Edward Stilling fleet. Bishop of Wor- 
cester (died 1699), was born close to 
Granborne, on a small estate pos- 
sessed by his family. St. Giles's Park, 
Earl of Shaftesbury, is 1 m. S. 

Cranbome Chace, so named from 
this town, was in early times con- 
nected with the New Forest, and 
formed with it an immense sylvan re- 
gion, which comprised 'considerable 
parts of Dorset, Hampshire, and Wilt- 
shire. Its limits were then Salisbury, 
Wilton, Tisbury, Kingsettle (near 
Shaftesbury), Blandford, Wimborne, 
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Singwood, and Fordingbridge, in- 
cludiDg an area of some 18 square 
miles. For many years it was the 
property of the Earls of Gloucester, 
bat it belonged to the Crown in the 
reign of John, and from the time of 
Edward IV. to that of James I. By 
the latter monarch it was granted to 
the Earl of Pembroke, from whose 
descendants it passed tiu^ngh several 
noble &milies to its present proprie- 
tor Lord Rivers. Cranbome»Chace, 
thoogh now disfranchised, is still an 
extensive wooded tract, consisting 
principally of the Wiltshire hills on 
the border of this county. As late as 
1828 it contained 12,000 deer, and as 
many as 6 lodges, each of which had 
its *'walk," and wasunder the manage- 
ment of a ranger appointed by Lord 
Rivers. It presents many a charm- 
ing scene. " Nothing, says the 
poet Bowles, " can be more wild 
than this leafy labyrinth, opening at 
times, and showing, through the 
hollies and thorns and hazels, some 
distant woodland hamlet in sunshine. 
On the bordering downs no object 
meets the eye, except here and there, 
at a distance, a small round clump 
of trees on summits, called b^ the 
people of the country appropriately 
a hat of trees,'* Over the hills of 
this forest ran the British Eidge Way, 
The ancient Chace Prison was at Cran- 
bome. 

\i Here the highway falls in witfc 
a Roman road from Old Sarum, 
running in a straight line towards 
Badbury Rings. Numerous tumuli 
are scattered over the downs. The 
wooded hills of Oranbome Chace are 
well seen on the 1. 

1 Woodyates Inn, Near this spot 
the Duke of Monmouth, in his flight 
from Sedgemoor, was obliged to 
abandon his horse. He proceeded on 
foot towards the coast, but was over- 
taken and captured by his pursuers 
on the Woodlands estate near Wim- 
bome (p. 102). 

i The road, crossing Boherley^itch, 
a supposed territorifd boundary of 



the Belgse, enters Wiltshire on Vem- 
ditch Chace J formerly a "walk" of 
Oranbome. 

4 The GrifM-ditch (p. 61), here 
running in a serpentine line from £. 
to W. It may be traced for 6 m. 

6 Salif^mry (Rte. 5). 



ROUTE 20. 

Shaitesbdet to Yeovil, bt Mij> 
BOKNE Port anj> Sherbobns. 

{The Great West Boadfrom London to 
the Land's-end,) 

Shaftesbury (Inns: Grosvenor Arms; 
Abbey Arms), or Shagton, as it is 
commonly called. This town is very 
curiously placed, on the narrow ridge 
of a chalk hill which projects into the 
lower country, and rises from it with 
abruptness. Henee an extensive land* 
scape is seen through the openings 
between the houses, and from com- 
manding points the eye ranges over 
the greater part of Dorset and So« 
merset. To add to the* beauty of 
the position, the scarped slope of the 
hill is curved on its southern side. 
Shaftesbury is one of the oldest towns, 
in the kingdom. Its traditions go 
back to the time of King Lud, who, 
according to Holinshed, founded it 
about 1000 B.C. Brampton, who 
dares not so long a flight, refers its 
origin to Cassibelaunus ; but, taking 
t&ese oldi traditions for what they are 
worth, it is certain that Alfred, in 
the year 880, fbunded here a nunnery ^ 
which in aftertimes became the richest 
in England, and» as the shrine of St. £d* 
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ward the Martyr — whose body was 
removed to this town from Ware- 
ham — the favourite resort of pil- 
grims. Asser who, wrote the Life 
of Alfred, has described Shaftes- 
bury as consisting of one street in his 
time. In that of Edward the Con- 
fessor it possessed 3 mints, sure evi- 
dence of its importance ; and shortly 
after the Conquest it had no less than 
12 churches, besides chapels and 
chantries, and a hospital of St. John. 
Of its abbey, once so celebrated, there 
are now scarcely any vestiges besides 
the name and a portion of tiie wall of 
the park. Of its numerous churches 
4 remain, of which the principal is 

St Peter's, The parapet of this 
ch. is remarkably rich and beauti- 
ful; the exterior walls much orna- 
mented, th^ font curiously carved. 

The church of the Holy Trinity 
contains in its churchyard an octa- 
gonal cross and a part of the old abbey 
wall. 

The chief things to be seen here 
are the views from the Castle Hill and 
the terrace-walk called the Park, and 
Wcxrdowr Castle (Rte. 13), the seat of 
Lord Arundell of Wardpur, 5 m. on 
the Salisbury road, and shown on 
Mondays and Fridays. Other inter- 
esting places will be mentioned below 
as witMn reach of this town. 

The entrance to the Park Walk, so 
called from the abbey park, is close 
to the Grosvenor Arms. It overlooks 
the country to the S. and S.W. The 
great eminence to the S. is Melbury 
Hilly the boundary of the high land of 
Oranbome Chace, 

The Castie Hill is the W. end of the 
ridge, and commands a most exten- 
sive and beautiful landscape, ** throngh 
which a white road, sometimes losing 
itself among woodlands, and some- 
times traversing verdant pastures, 
winds westward into the distance." 
The side-scenei to this charming pic- 
ture are 2 conical hills, very smgu- 
'-^rly alike, and each about 2 m. from 

\ftesbnry. That on the rt. is 
ysettle, that on the 1. Donclijf, 



Foxes, when they are hunted here, 
generally run from one to the other. 
Motcombe House (Marquis of West- 
minster) will be observed in the vale, 
and on the distant heights to the N. 
Alfred's Tower at Stourhea^ The 
hill derives its name from a tradition 
that it was once the site of a castle, 
and on its slope are some remains of 
ancient earthworks. 

Fonthill is 6 m. N.E., St&urhead 
about 10 m. Motcombe House (Marquis 
of Westminster), 1 m. N.W., con- 
tains pictures, which may be seen at 
times. 

Castle Rings is an entrenchment on 
Tittlepath Hill (2^ m.) close to 
Wardour. N. of it is Pyt House 
( Vere Fane Benett, Esq.), and S. Don- 
head Hall, formerly the seat of the 
family of Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

Ashcomhe, 5 m. S.E. (in Cranbome 
Chace), an estate formerly of Lord 
Arundell, and now of Mr. Grove, is 
a most romantic spot. It is in a deep 
circular dell, which may be supposed 
to bear resemblance to a crater in the 
moon, as a small hill rises from its 
centre. Upon this isolated knoll stands 
a relic of the old mansion, in the midst 
of an amphitheatre of woods. The 
only outlet is by a steep road carried 
up the heights. 

Shaftesbury was called by the 
Britons Caer Palladwr, or the town on 
the point of the hill. On this ele- 
vated perch of chalk it is obviously 
far removed from the sources of 
spring-water, and the supply of this 
necessary article has from time out 
of mind been brought on horses' 
backs from the parish of Gillingham. 
Hence arose a curious custom which 
was annually observed here for a 
great number of years. On the 
Monday before Holy Thursday the 
mayor proceeded to Enmore Green, 
near Motcombe, with a large &nciful 
broom, or Byzant, as it was called, 
which he presented as an acknow- 
ledgment for the water to the steward 
of the manor, together with a calfs 
head, a pair of gloves, a gallon of 
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ale, and 2 penny-loaves of wheaten 
bread. This ceremony being cou- 
clnded, the Byzant — which was usu- 
ally hung with jewels and other 
costly ornaments, was returned to the 
mayor, and carried back to the town 
in procession. 

In 1016 the Danes under Canute 
were defeated by Edmund Ironside, 
near Pen Selwood on the border of 
Somerset, and the name of Slaughter- 
gate (5i m. N.W.), in- the parish of 
Gillingham, commemorates the pur- 
suit. According to the tradition the 
blood flowed to Slaughtergate, and 
the dead were buried on Langhury 
adjoining. In 1855 the tumulus on 
this hill was opened, and found to 
contain the remains of several bodies 
which had apparently been interred 
without much care ; but unfortunately 
an antiquary has since stepped in, and 
declared the tumulus to be a " loDg 
barrow," and not sufficiently ele- 
vated above the surface to be Saxon. 
A year after this battle Canute raised 
himself to the throne of England, and 
in 1035 died at Shaftesbury, after 4 
years of peace. He was buried at 
Winchester. 

Oar road, leaving Shaftesbury, is 
for some little distance called Sher- 
borne Causeway, On the rt. the es- 
carpment of liie chalk from Hindon 
to Bradley Knoll forms the leading 
feature of the landscape. 

3 Here on the 1. the wooded cone 
of Doncliff has a very beautiful ap- 
pearance. Its summit is encircled by 
a solitary entrenchment, partly con- 
cealed by the trees, and watered b;^ a 
spring, which must have been the in- 
ducement to the old warriors to en- 
camp here. 

2i West Stower (^Inn : the Ship), a 
village on an eminence. Melhury Mill, 
as well as Donclifff here assumes a 
conical form. The view is delightful. 
The road now descends Stower Hill to 
the 

1 Vale of Blackmoor, an extensive 
and fertile level, bounded by ranges 
4 m. apart, and celebrated among 



farmers as one of the richest of pas- 
ture-lands. Its marshy surfkce is 
speckled bv herds of lazy cattle, and 
by busier droves of pigs, of which this 
vale supplies to London a larger num- 
ber than either of the counties of 
Somerset and Devon. Blackmoor is 
also known for the vigorous growth 
of its oaks, which thrive on the tena- 
cious soil. Loudon says it was ori- 
ginally called White Hart Forest, from 
Henry III. having here hunted a 
beautiful white hart and spared its 
life ; and Fuller gives the sequel to 
the tale. He says that Thomas de la 
Lynd, a gentleman of fair estate, 
killed the white hart which Henry 
by express will had reserved for his 
own chace, and that in consequence 
the county — as accessory for not op- 
posing him — was mulcted for ever in 
a fine called "White-hart Silver.*' 
" Myself," continues Fuller, *' hath 
paid a share for the sauce who never 
tasted the meat.'' Loudon also in- 
forms us that the vale contained 
LoseVs Wood, in which stood the 
RaverCs Oak, mentioned by White in 
his * N^t. Hist, of Selbome.' It is 
watered by the river Cale, whidi 
flows from Wincanton. 

SThe road crosses the river Cale, 
Bow Brook, a . tributary to the 
Cale. Here is the county bridge, 
connecting Dorset and Somerset. 

1 rt Moon's Park, on rising ground. 
The road asceilds the W. boundary 
of the vale to 

i The Virginia Inn, at ffenstridge 
Ash, on 4 cross roads. A young ash- 
tree, surrounded by a circular stone 
seat, grows by the road-side. At this 
inn, according to the tradition. Sir 
Waiter Raleigh astonished the natives 
— and particularly the waiter, who is 
said to have dashed a pail of water 
over him — ^by indulging in the first 
pipe of tobacco smoked in England. 
The ''first cigar" he had taken on 
the banks of the Dart. His seat here 
was Sherborne Castle, which had 
been given him by Queen Elizabeth. 
|l. is seen the village of Henstridge 
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and its charch, which contains an 
altar-tomb with effigies to Sir Wil- 
liam Carent and Alice his wife, the 
one in armour, the other in a robe 
decorated with rosettes. In the same 
direction, I m., is StalMdge Park, now 
a fkrm belonginff to the Marqnis of 
Westminster ; and If the town ofStal- 
bridge, Stowel, to the N.W., has a 
manor-house of ancient date. The 
road continues to ascend. 

li The top of BvdUlake Hill, com- 
manding extensive views E. and W. 
Shaftesbury and Alfred's Tower are 
conspicuous in the former direction. 

1 1. Venn (Sir William Medly- 
oott, Bart.). The scene is exceed- 
ingly pretty; a branch of the Yeo 
winds beneath the wooded crescent of 
Hen(yoer Hill on its course to Sher- 
borne Castle. Venn is a red-brick 
mansion of rather singular appear- 
ance; its front being inlaid with 
stone, and its wings pierced by large 
archways. It was built by Inigo 
Jones. 

i MUbomePort (Inn : King's Head), 
a small borough-town of cottages, 
with a considerable manufitcture of 
sail-cloth, leather gloves, and shoes, 
and highly respectable for its anti- 
quity. It returned M.P.s in the 
earliest periods of our parliamentary 
history. 

The church is a massive structure 
of Anglo-Norman date, with a tran- 
sept and embattled tower rising fix>m 
the centre, and contains the monu- 
ments of the Medlycotts. 

The TownrHall (Jalf a cottage op- 
posite the King's Head) has a door- 
way set with a toothed Norman 
moulding. In the street are the pedi- 
ment and steps of an ancient cross. 

A Ball Court, further down the 
High-street, was erected by Sir Wil- 
liam Medlycott for the use of the 
townspeople. 

Milbome Port during the Rebellion 

was occupied for some time by Crom- 

^'^irs soldiers, who stole the Bible 

1 the church. This so incensed 

inhabitants, that tiiey rose to a 



man and drove the soldiers from the 
town. The name of Milbome Port 
is of Saxon origin, and signifies the 
borough (Port) on the mill-stream. 

^ Here, at the top of a hill, the 
road re-enters Dorsetshire. 

1 Obome chvrch, a quunt little 
structure, with inscription over one 
of the square windows. The wood^ 
of Sherborne Castle cover the hills on 
the 1 ., which sweep round to Sher- 
borne in the form of a crescent. 
Passing through the suburb of Castle- 
ton, the traveller reaches 

li Sherborne (Rte. 18). 

2| Halfway House, rt. 2 m. is 
Trent (now a farmhouse), in which 
Charles II. was concealed by Colonel 
Wyndham (p. 207). 

If The road having descended 
Babylon Hill, which commands a 
bird's-eye view of Yeovil and its 
neighbourhood, here crosses the rivef 
Teo and enters Somerset. 

i Yeovil (Rte. 28). 



ROUTE 21. 

SHAITESBmiY TO PoOLE, BY BlAND- 
FOBD AND WiMBOBNE MiNSTEB. 

Shaftesbury (Rte. 20). There are 
2 roads to Blandford, the old and the 
new, the former along the top of the 
escarpment of the chalk downs, the 
latter along the foot of it. First for 
the old road :— 

2^ Here, at Melbury Abbas, it climbs 
into the hills of Cranborne Chace, 
between Melbury Down 1. and Melbury 
Hill tU The rest of its course to 
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Blandford is over uncultivated, but for 
long distances wooded downs, com- 
manding extensive views. 

3 1. West Lodge, a seat of Lord 
Rivers, rented by Charles Wyndham. 
Esq. 

2 rt. the outlying entrenched 
heights of Hamilton HUl and Hod HiU, 
1. Gvnville Park, 

3i Blandford (Rte. 1 9). 

The new road runs by the foot of 
Melbury Hill to 

4^ Fontmell Magna, 

1 SvUon Waldron, 

1 Iweme Minster, passing Iweme 
House, seat of the Bowers. 

1 rt. Iweme Courtney and 

Hamilton Hill, This bold outlier 
of the chalk is crowned by an ex- 
tensive fortification, consisting of 2 
ramparts and ditches strengthened by 
advanced works on different points. 
It was either a Danish or a Roman 
camp. 

i rt. Ranston House, the seat of Sir 
Edward B. Baker, Bart. 

i rt. Steepleton House (Lord Rivers, 
but occupied by Sir John H. D'Oy- 
ley, Bart,) and 

Hod Hill, crested with an entrench- 
ment which is separated from that 
on Hamilton Hill by a deep valley. 
It is constructed in the shape of the 
letter D with 2 ramparts, and is re- 
markable for containing within its 
area a small but very perfect Ro- 
man camp, and a number of circles 
formed by narrow trenches, such as 
have been attributed to the ancient 
Britons in other counties. For what 
purpose these circles could have been 
made is quite a mystery. 

1 Stourpaine, Here the road meets 
the river Stour, which it accompanies 
along a pretty valley, bounded by a 
naked hill on one side, and by the 
woods of Bryanston (Lord Portman) 
on the other. 

3 Blandford (Rte. 19). Two roads 
run from this town to Wimbome — 
the upper and the lower — one over 
the downs, the otiber along the valley 



of the Stour. The former is called 
the old road, and is the most direct. 
It leavies the town by East-street, 
passing on 1. Damorey Court, now a 
farmhouse. Ascending the hills, in 
1 m. it commands extensive views in 
every direction. 

1^ rt. the plantations of Langton 
House, seat of the Farquharsons ; an 
estate of 4500 acres ; 1. Monkton Down 
and Blandford Bace-course. 

1 Buzbury, a small circular en- 
trenchment. Fine prospects N.E. 
and S.E. Beyond it the road skirts 
Ashley Wood, 

1 Tarrant Keynestone, a rural vil- 
lage, with public-house called the 
True Lover* s Knot. Clematis and holly 
grow luxuriantly in the hedges. 

1 Blandford Down, a wide, turiy 
expanse, tumid with barrows. The 
eye is riveted by the striking earth- 
work of Badhury Rings, planted with 
firs. Rt, in the valley, is seen Mr. 
Drax's obelisk or spire, as it is called, 
rising from the Mount on the Char- 
borough estate. 

1^1. Badbury Rings (p. 100), rising 
from the roadside. 

1 rt. the park of Kingston Lacy (p. 
100), seat of the Bankes family. The 
house is not seen from the road, whidi 
is bounded by the park for f m. 

^ Here commences an avenue of 
large elms, extending to Wimbome. 
Cole Hill rises with effect to the E. 

2 Wimbome Minster (Rte. 14). 

The lower road to Wimbome leaves 
Blandford by the bridge over the 
Stour, with a pretty view of the river 
flowing below the woods of Bryanston 
(Lord Portman). 

1 Blandford St, Mary (p. 130). 

1 Charlton Marshall. 

1 Spettisbury, 

f rt. Spettisbury Ring or Crawford 
Castle, a small circular entrenchment, 
probably Saxon. ]., across the river, 
Tarrant Crawf ord,hirth.p\Bce of Bishop 
Poore, the founder of Salisbury C* 
thedral, and formerly the site c 
I nunnery established by the bishor 
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2 1. Sturminster Marshall. On the 
hills beyond are the woods of Kingston 
Lacy, seat of the Bankes family, and 
the camp of Badbwy Rings, rt. 1^ 
Charboroitgh House (Erie Drax, Esq.), 
with its obelisk on the Mount, 

1 Here the direct road to Poole 
turns off on the rt. 

i rt. Hent/Ury Hill. 

1 Corfe Mullen, rt. Knowle Hofivse^ 
W. C. Lambert, Esq. 1. 2 m. Kings- 
ton Lacy, 

1 J rt Merly House (Willett L. Adye, 

Esq.). 

1 Wimbome Minster (Rte. 14). 
Beyond this town the road crosses 
the Stour, and in 1 m. passes on the 
rt. Merly House. From that point it 
runs in a straight line over hills of 
sand, covered with broom and 
heather and wild woods of fir. Both 
road and country may remind the 
traveller of the French Landes. 

3 The highest point of the road 
commanding a beautiful view over 
Poole harbour and the" Isle of Pur- 
beck. The extent of heath is very 
striking. After descending to the 
inlet called Hole's Bay, the road 
skirts its shore to 

3 Foole (Rte. 14). 



ROUTE 22. 
Wincanton to Poole, by Stai^- 

BRIDGE AND StUBMINSTEB. 

Wincanton (Rte. 40). From the 
romantic height of this town the road 
descends the wide Vale of Blackmoor to 

^h Virginia Inn, at Henstridge Ash 



(p. 133), where our route crosses th® 
great west road from London. 

1 The border of Dorset, which on 
rt. skirts the side of Stalbridge Park, 
purchased by the Marquis of West- 
minster of the late Marquis of Angle- 
sea, and now leased as a farm. 
The manor-house is above Stal- 
bridge, among a group of old ches- 
nut-trees, and commands a delight- 
ful view of the Vale of Blackmoor 
and of the downs beyond it. In earlj 
times it was successively the seat of 
the Touchets, Barons Audley, and of 
the Earls of Castlehaven. In 1646 it 
belonged to the Earl of Cork, whose 
14th child, the celebrated Robert 
Boyle, the philosopher, resided in it 
from that year until 1650, and here 
made his first chemical experiments. 
He was bom in the castle of Lismore, 
in the province of Munster, Ireland, 
1626-7. 

1 Stalbridge (^Inn: King's Arms), 
an insignificant market-town, once 
the property of the abbey of Sher- 
borne, and now consisting of thatched 
cottages. The view from the neigh- 
bouring hill and the cross in the 
street are the only things to remark 
in it. In the view are seen Alfre<fs 
Tower at Stourhead, and the outlying 
knolls of Doncliff. and Kingsettle near 
Shaftesbury. 

The cross is a light and beautiful 
structure about 30 ft. high, but much 
weather-worn and mutilated. The 
steps are modern. The figure of the 
Saviour is represented on the shaft ; 
those of the Virgin and St. John on 
the stone above it ; on the pediment 
are 4 rude designs in bas-relief. The 
whole is richly ornamented. 

1 1. 1 m. Thomhill, seat of the Rev. 
H. Boucher, and formerly of Sir 
James Thornhill, the painter of the 
cupola of St. Paul's, bom at Wev- 
mouth. An obelisk — known as the 
Thomhill Spire — on an eminence near 
the house, was erected by Sir James 
to the memory of his patron Geo. I. 
It bears the date 1727. 

1^ The road crosses a tributary to 
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the Stow by a watermill, a pretty- 
spot under a wooded lull. 

2 Sturminster M'ewton {Inns: Crown ; 
Swan), another market-town, insig- 
nificant in size, but exceedingly 
ancient, as may be seen by the ves- 
tiges of the castle and the octagonal 
steps of a cross in the market-place. 
It is built on a declivity descending 
to the sluggish Stovr, which is here 
crossed by a bridge of 6 arches. 
Beyond the bridge rises a beautifully 
wooded hill called Fiddleswood, a 
cover belonging to Lord Rivers, the 
lord of the manor ; and immediately 
opposite the end of the bridge a 
moated mound (now an orchard), on 
which 4he castle stood formerly. A 
fragment of this building still re- 
mains, but it is not worUi a visit. 
Those in search of the picturesque 
had better ascend the steep road 
above Sturminster, which commands 
a charming landscape. 

MamhuUj N. of tliis town, was the 
birthplace of Giles Husseyy 1710, an 
ingenious artist. He contended that 
every human face was in harmony 
with itself, and that, taking the pro- 
file as an octave, it was only neces- 
sary to find the key-note to discover 
the correspondent proportions. Act- 
ing upon this idea, he corrected his 
drawings by a musical scale, and 
found that by so doing he produced 
a more characteristic likeness. After 
the death of the artist, Mr. Barry 
declared that " the public are likely 
never to know the whole of what 
they have lost in Mr. Hussey." A 
few of his drawings are preserved at 
Lulworth Castle. 

1 m. S. is a small oblong camp 
called Banbury, and S.W., on the 
stream of the Dwelish, Plunder House, 
a seat of the Prideaux Brunes. Fur- 
ther S. is 

WoolUmdy where a very handsome 
Ch. was erected 1857, in place of the 
old one, after the designs of Mr. Gil- 
bert Scott. It is built of stone from 
Hamhill and the neighbouring ({xjlvlv^ 
Ties of Ifazelbury Bryan, and consists of 



chancel, nave,S. aisle, porch, and bell- 
turret. The turret is particularly ad- 
mired. It is square at th'e base and 
octagonal above, with buttresses, and 
supports a lofty spire, which tapers to 
an iron cross. At the very top is the 
crest which has distinguished Wool- 
land ch. from a very ancient time— a 
frog. In the chancel^ pillars of red 
marble sustain the roof, and of 
encrinitical marble the chancel arch. 
The windows, of rich workmanship, 
are each enclosed by shafts of Pur- 
beck marble polished. The ch&ncel 
steps are of Kenton stone, the pulpit 
of Caen stone. In the nave the chief 
ornament is the central column of the 
aisle arches. It is of Derbyshire 
marble, and its capital well carved in 
imitation of foliage. The painted 
glass in the windows is by Wailes of 
Newcastle. 

The road from Sturminster to 
Blandford is interesting, crossing the 
downs by a pass, over which tower 
the entrenched camps of the old 
Romans. 

3i Shilling Okeford, a long strag- 
gling village on the hills. In the 
centre of it are the pediment and 
steps of a crosSy and a tapering May-- 
pole, some 50 ft. high, which is an- 
nually " dressed " on the 9th of 
June. Rt. is Okeford Hilly and 1., 
beyond the Stour, the isolated heights 
of Hamilton Hill and Hod Hill, each 
crowned by a camp (p. 135). 

2^ Here there is quite adefileamong 
the chalk downs. The road runs as 
a terrace beneath impending woods 
of fir, midway on a slope which dives 
to the winding river. A quick 
descent leads to the village of 

i JDwweston, where the road crosses 
the Stour, and proceeds at a lower 
level along a pretty valley to 

2i Blandford (Rte. 19). 

For the remainder of this route 
see Rte. 2U 
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ROUTE 23. 

The Isle of Pitrbeck and the 
Coast from Swanaoe to Wbbt 
lulwobth. 

(This route would be a pleasant 
ramble on foot of 4 or 5 days from 
Wareham Stat.) 

The Isle of Purheck is an irregular 
oval, some 14 m. in length by 7 in 
breadth, bounded by the sea, Poole 
harbour, and the stream of LucMord 
Lake, which, rising in the park of 
Lulworth Castle, flows into that 
harbour. It is, therefore, in reali^ 
a peninsula, being connected witn 
the rest of the county at £. Lul- 
worth. It is in many respects a 
very interesting district. To the 
admirers of fine scenery it offers 
the attractions of a heath 10 m. 
in length, of a range of downs 
nearly 700 ft. in height, and of a 
rock-bound coast either fronting the 
open sea or retiring in bays of re- 
markable beauty. The geologist 
also can here revel in a variety of 
strata, including beds of the tertiary, 
cretaceous, wealden, and oolitic forma- 
tions, which are so arranged on the 
eastern shore that their names may 
be read like those of books on a 
shelf. The greater part of the dis- 
trict is isolated by . a crescent of 
chalk hills, which dips to the sea at 
each end, and forms with the range 
of limestone on the coast a long 
curved valley, terminating in the 
bays of Swanage and Worbgirrow. 
In ancient times the Isle of Purbeck 
was a royal deer-forest. Edward the 
Martyr had been hunting in its hills 
when he was murdered by the cruel 



Elfrida at Corfe Castle ; and succes- 
sive kings continued to follow in his 
steps as late as the reign of James I. 
It is, however, better known for 
its quarries of freestone, which have 
been worked from the earliest ^riod. 
They have yielded the materials of 
the London pavement, and of con- 
siderable parts of St. Paul's, of Salis- 
bury, and other cathedrals. 

Swanage, 11 m. from Wareham 
Stat. {Iwns: Roysd Victoria; Ship.) 
This watering-place is situated on 
the Si. side of Swanage Bay, in a re- 
tired position, commanding in long 
perspective a view of the Hampshire 
coast, and of the Isle of Wight, which 
is distant about 15 m. across the sea. 
It consists principally of an ancient 
village, 1 m. long, running at the 
foot of a hill towards the shore, and 
facing the chalk range, which attains 
an elevation of &42 ft. on Nine Barrow 
Down, and of 584 ft, on Ballard Down, 
from which it descends in precipices 
to the sea. 

Few places possess a more inte^ 
resting neighbourhood. In the vici- 
nity of the town are the quarries 
of the &mous Purbeck stone, Durlston 
Head, Tilly Whim, the Dancing Ledge, 
and numerous caverns; and at dis- 
tances suitable for excursions. Stud- 
land, 3 m., and the Agglestone; Corfe 
Castle, 6 m., and Creech Barrow ; St, 
Aldhelm's Head, 6 m. ; Oad Cliff and 
Worbarrow Bay, 12m.; Ltdworth Castle 
(shown Wednesdays) 13 m., and 
Lulworth Cove, 15 m. 

The Churchy says Hutchins, ** is, 
perhaps, the oldest building in the 
isle, not excepting Corfe Castle." 
The tower is the most ancient part of 
it. Its walls are perfectly plain and 
of great thickness. 

Swanage Bay ^ fronting the E., forms 
a convenient shelter to vessels wind- 
bound by westerly gales. It is ter- 
minated on the S. by the black rocks 
ofPeverel Point, and on the N. by the 
chalk Foreland,S50 ft. in height, facing 
the Needles, with which it was <^ice 
CTidently united. Beyond it, at the 
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extremity of the chalk, are the whim- 1 
sical fragments known as Old Harry 
and his Wife and the Pinnacle JRock, 
and a large cavern called the Parson's 
Bam. ** As big as a parson's bam " 
is a Dorsetshire proverb. In 877 
Swanage Bay was the scene of 
the shipwreck of a Danish fleet, 
which had been driven from Ware- 
ham by king Alfred. 

The geological structure of the 
district is well displayed on the 
cliffs between Studland and Durlston 
Head, the beds dipping to the N. and 
so appearing in succession. First come 
sandy slopes of the plastic clay series, 
gay with a variety of colours. At 
Old Harry these give place to walls 
and flanking towers of chalk, with 
bands of -flint at the Foreland, where 
the strata are tilted vertically. By 
their side are ranged firestone, gait, 
and greeniand, 3 layers descending to 
the sea from the foot of the hills. 
Next come the beds of the wealden 
formation, viz. the Hastings sand, and 
Pwheck limestone^ the former sweep- 
ing round the bay to Swanage, which 
stands on the juQCtion line ; the latter 
appearing in the dark cavernous 
point of Peverel, and extending in 
curved and twisted strata to the 
downs of Durlston, where the Port- 
land oolite emerges from the sea and 
forms the hei^land. Ammonites 
of large size abound in the oolite ; 
and in the wealden the bones of 
fish and of huge reptiles, the buck- 
lers of turtles, the little bodies of 
flies and beetles, and the trunks 
of trees. The teeth of fish are 
very numerous, and are called 
" fishes* eyes " by the qnarrymen, 
who also find in their pits the re- 
mains of the iguanodon and of other 
extinct monsters, and in 1847 first 
brought to light the Swanage cro- 
codile, described by Dr. Mantell, 
and now in the British Museum. 

Numerous quarries of Purheck stone 
are worked in the hill above the 
town. The stone is reached by a 
slanting pit about 120 feet in depth. 



which allows of the ingress of the 
quarryman by a flight of rude steps, 
and of the egress of the stone by a 
slide. Each quarry is generally 
worked by two men, who are em- 
ployed either in excavating the stone, 
or m shaping it in the sheds. The 
Purheck strata are estimated at a 
total thickness of 275 ft., of which 
the upper 55 are useful stone. The 
top vein of all, called Purheck marhle, 
is almost entirely composed of a 
small river snail (unio), cemented 
by lime and mixed with green mat- 
ter ; and others consist of bivalve 
shells of the genus cyclas. The 
stone is carried for shipment to 
Swanage, where it is piled in the 
unsightly ** banks " which encumber 
the shore. 

Proceeding on our route, we pass 
from Peverel Point along the edge of 
the cliffs of Durlston Bay, with the 
stonerpits on our rt., to 

1 Durlston Head, 2P lofty down de- 
scending to a cliff of Portland oolite. 
If the tide permits it you can de- 
scend to the shore and examine an 
arched band of rock to the rt., and 
the many sea- worn fragments, which 
are wrinkled like the bark of old 
trees. The tide hurries round the 
point with rapidity. 

i Tilly Whim, an ancient cliff 
quarry, traditionally said to have 
been last worked during the building 
of Corfe Castle. The scene is ro- 
mantic. A hollow, descending from 
the hills, conducts the stranger to a 
terrace, hewn midway on de pon- 
derous cliff, about 30 ft. above the 
sea. Opening to this terrace are 
capacious chambers, remarkable for 
their flat and solid roofs, and entered 
by square, apertures, reminding one 
of Egyptian or Cyclopean archi- 
tecture. The black cliffs, grandly 
divided into enormous cubes, are of 
Portland oolite capped by Purbeck 
limestone. At some distance from 
this spot we pass two smaller cliff 
quarries now at work. Immediately 
W. of the furthest i» 
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2 The Dancing Ledge, a beach of 
solid stone, descending at a gentle 
incliDation to the sea, which here 
breaks with a liyely motion dancing 
up the ledge. It is the floor of a 
quarry, about 150 ft. in length bv 50 
in breadth, abutting on a cliff which 
has been worked back in the form of 
an amphitheatre. E. and W. rises 
a magnificent coast — huge piles of 
stone, which re-ecl^o with the thunder 
of the waves. The ledge is covered 
at high water, and, being continually 
washed by the sea, its surface is 
much worn, and has the appearance 
of pumice-stone. At its W. extre- 
mity, embedded in its substance, is 
the spiral shell of an ammonite, ^ ft. 
in diameter. 

West of the Dancing Ledge are 
4 busy quarries, with cranes perched 
on the cliff for lifting the stone into 
the vessels. The largest is Winspit 
quarry, situated under St. Aldhelm's 
Head, and cons^ting of a terrace and 
numerous subterranean chambers. 
Above it the path rises rapidly to the 
cape, and commands a fine view of 
the coast and sloping downs which 
have been traversed from Swanage. 
The lofty arch of Connaughfs Hole will 
be observed E. of the Dancing Ledge. 

3 St. AldhelnCs Sead, so named 
after the first bishop of Sherborne. 
This promontory is 440 ft. in height, 
and crowned by an ancient chapel or 
chantry, in which masses were per- 
formed by a monk for the safety of 
mariners passing this dangerous 
shore. It is a small stone building, 
the walls supported by buttresses, and 
the roof by a pillar from which 
spring four intersecting circular 
arches. The entrance is a round- 
headed Norman doorway, and the 
window a slit in the wall. It is still 
used for the purpose for which it was 
founded — the preservation of sailors 
— but the monk has been superseded 
by the coastguard, who ^ere keeps 
the ropes and the rockets which he 
launches over the sea. On the face 
of the promontory are exhibited in a 



section, the three beds of the Port- 
land oolite, viz. the Portland limestone, 
the Portland sand, and the Kimeridge 
clay ; the first forming the precipice, 
the second the long slope, and the 
third the base, which is, however, 
concealed beneath the debris of the 
cliff. The view is superb, the eye 
ranging down a coast unsurpassed 
for variety. The colossal profile of 
Gad Cliff will tempt every visitor to 
a longer ramble. 

W. of this headland the coast, shift- 
ing from the limestone to the sai^d 
and clay, assumes a new character. 
It dives at once to a deep valley, and 
then rises in Emmit Hill to a height 
of 250 ft., forming a range of ivy- 
mantled ragged precipices. Long 
dark slopes, covered with fragments 
of &llen stone, descend from these 
walls to the sea, with intervening 
channels of trickling streams, which 
seem for ever busy in the work of 
destruction. The path winds along 
the nndercliff to a little bay called 
Chapman* s Pool, from which rises a 
towering height of Kiifleridge clay 
alternating with bands of stone, and 
containing beds of bituminous shale, 
which have been for a long time in 
a state of slow combustion. This 

• 

forms the termination at the shore of 
Uncomhe, the seat of Lord Eldon. 
Passing hence along the beach, we 
find a waterfall in the next reces.s, 
and beyond the point a flight of steps 
by which we can ascend the cliff. 
Near this spot rises' Swy re Head, a hill 
not so lofty as its namesake further 
W., but very striking in form, the 
summit being shaped like a helmet. 
By climbing to its crest we obtain a 
view over the isle of Purbeck, and 
find the ground-plan of Encombe dis* 
played below us. The house we see 
seated at the junction of 3 valleys, 
each thickly clothed with woods, 
with sheep-walks above them, and 
one of such fertility as to be called 
the Golden Bowl. It is watered by a 
stream, which forms a lake, and then 
flows to the sea. Under the hill, to 
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the W., is Smedmore House, Colonel 
Mansel. Encombe was formerly the 
seat of the CuUisfords. In 1734 it 
belonged to Mrs. Lora Pitt, who re- 
built it; and sold it to her grandson 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Between Encombe and Gad Cliff 
the hills receding form an am- 
phitheatre, enclosing the vale of 
Kimeridge, which gives name to the 
Kimeridge clay, a stratum of the oolite 
here largely developed. Its dark 
blue beds are seamed by limestone, 
and abound in bituminous shale, 
a local deposit, which is quarried in 
the cliffs under the name of Kimeridge 
coal. It is a combination of bitumen 
with clay, and bums with a bright 
flame, emitting considerable heat, but 
a disagreeable smell. The products 
of its distillation, as carried on by a 
company at Wareham, are a volatile 
mineral oil, grease, asphaltum, and a 
maanre. Here also are found, about 
a foot below the surface of the soil, 
particularly in the parish of Smed- 
more, those small disks of shale 
called Kimeridge coal-money. This 
name has been given under the po- 
pular idea that they were the coins 
or amulets of the old inhabitants, but 
antiquaries -consider them merely 
as refuse pieces thrown aside by the 
fabricators of beads, bracelets, and 
other ornaments for the Roman po- 
pulation. Some, indeed, have a 
round hole for the chuck of the lathe, 
and others a square hole for a man- 
dril-head. In 1839 bracelets made of 
<his coal, and evidently turned, were 
discovered in a Romano-British burial- 
place at Dorchester. 

4^ Kimeridge Bay, girdled by black 
cliffs and a shore of bituminous mud 
and seaweed, which by no means 
contribute to the sweetness of the 
breeze. E. are the terraces where 
the coal is extracted, and | m. inland 
the village of Kimeridge, From the 
low point of this bay the land rapidly 
rises to the grand and romantic 

2 Gad Cliff, the thin edge of a 
steep hill, cut vertically at a height 



of above 500 ft. Along the summit 
are ranged the most fantastic preci- 
pices, overhanging a tangled under- 
cliff, and the debris of the rocks, 
among which lies a noble specimen 
of a fossil tree of the order Cy- 
cades. On the topmost point is a 
signal-station of the coastguard, who 
shelter in a kind of nest below 
the edge of the cliff. From this 
dizzy perch the path rapidly descends 
to 

1 Worbarrow Bay, a scene of sur- 
passing beauty, and unique in many 
respects. It is 1 m. in width, and 
compassed by lonely cliffs, which ex- 
hibit a number of striking contrasts 
in th^ir colour, height, and structure. 
In two points they attain an elevation 
of 500 ft., and in the centre are cleft 
to the sea by Arish Mill Gap, where 
there is a miniature bav, and a view 
through the opening of the park and 
castle of Lulworth. The various 
strata of the isle of Purbeck, spread 
at Swanage over a distance of more 
than 2 m., converge as they run west- 
ward, and are here so compressed 
that they all appear in the small com- 
pass of this bay. The bluff promon- 
tory at the E. point is of Portland and 
Purbeck limestone, darkly coloured 
and contorted; adjoining it are the 
yellow sands of the wealden, form- 
ing low cliffs which terminate the 
long valley of Swanage ; from these 
rise the chalk heights of i^tn^s j^tV/, 
crowned by a camp, and descending 
agsdn to the sea in Arish Mill Gap, 
Then comes Bindon Hill, with its 
pearly-white precipices, to be suc- 
ceeded by lower cliffs of wealden 
sand; and, lastly, the W. point, of 
Portland stone, which is terminated 
by the Muke Rocks, a chain of frag- 
ments in. the sea. The downs are 
fine slopes of turf^ and on Ring's Hill 
are crowned by a camp, called 
Flower's Barrow, This is a circular 
work formed by 3 ramparts and 
ditches, but it has been partly de- 
stroyed by the falling of the cliff 
Mr. Hutchius conjectures that *^ 
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name may be a eormption of Floras, 
some Roman officer under whose di- 
rection the entrenchment was thrown 
up ; other writers, including Aubrey, 
attribute the camp to the Britons. 
On a lower eminence to the W. of it 
are a group of 3 barrows. 

Luivoorth Castle (Joseph Weld, Esq.) 
is 1^ m. from this bay. It may be 
seen on Wednesdays (Rte. 14). 

Passing either over Bindon Hill or 
by the road at the foot of it, we next 
reach 

West LiUworth (^Inn: Red Lion), 
and a little further 

4 LiUworth Cove, justly considered 
one of the most romantic inlets on the 
coast It is a circular little basin be- 
girt by towering cliffe of chalk and 
sand, and entered by a narrow open- 
ing between two blufifs of Portland 
stone. It exhibits a section of all the 
beds between the chalk and oolite, 
and owes its peculiar form to the un- 
equal resistance of these strata to the 
action of the sea. The perpetually 
moving water, having once pierced 
the cliff of stone, soon worked its way 
deeply into the softer sand and chalk. 
West Lulworth, situated in a retired 
valley under Bindon Hill, consists of 
an old village a mile from the sea, 
and of some lodging-houses by the 
cove. 

The things to be seen here are 
Lulworth Castle (on Wednesdays), 
Lulworth Cove, and the coast in its 
vicinity, particularly Worbarrow Bay 
and Gad Cliff, 2 m. £., and Stair Hole 
and Durdle Bay immediately W. 
About a furlong to the E. of the cove 
a number of petrified trees are exhi- 
bited on the face of the cliff. 

Starting for a ramble W. of Nelson 
Fort, the signal-station at the en- 
trance of Lulworth Cove, we first 
come to 

Stair Hole, an oblong chasm walled 
by a rock of Portland limestone from 
the sea, which flows into it at high 
water through chinks and caverns. 
It strikingly shows the manner in 
which the neighbouring coves have 



been formed, the waves here leaping 
through the breached barrier of lime- 
stone to the assault of the sand and 
chalk. It is a wild and interesting 
spot, with its huge ribs of contorted 
stone. Beyond it is Dungy Head, 
alive with rabbits, and then Oswald 
Bay, with beach of shingle and im- 
mensely high cliffs of chalk, called 
Marm Tout (or Theut, see p. 129). 
These are terminated W. by a low but 
most picturesque promontory formed 
by vertical and curved bands of 
limestone variously coloured. Cross- 
ing the neck of this point we find 

Durdle Bay, and the Bam-Door, an 
archway 30 ft. high, piercing a wall 
of rosy rock, on whose ledges, says 
Gosse, nestle the guillemot, the auk, 
the puffin, the shag, and one or two 
kinds of gulls. Swyre Head rises from 
this bay to a height of 669 ft., its 
slopes of turf cresting a vertical chalk 
cliff, on each side of which theiL de- 
scend to within a few feet of the 
beach. At the W. end of the bay is 
Batfs Comer, tunnelled by a cavern, 
and a pinnacle of chalk standing 
detached among the waves. The 
next bay terminates with 

Whitenose, 3i m. from W. Lulworth, 
and the last chalk cliff for many 
miles. Immediately W. of it is an 
undercliff, and, in Bingstead Bay, low 
cliffs of Kimeridge clay, which in 1824 
spontaneously ignited and continued 
to smoulder for some years. 

West Lulworth is 10 m. fi-om Wey- 
mouth, and 6^ m. from the Wool Stat. 
A steamer runs occasionally froi]^ 
Weymouth to Lulworth durmg the 
summer months. 
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ROUTE 24. 
The Isle of Portland. 

The Isle of Portland^ one of the 
six great headlands of our soathem 
coast, is a rocky peninsula projecting 
4 m. into the Channel, in the shape 
of a tongue or beak, from which 
configuration it has been called the 
Bill of Portland. It is composed of 
oolitic limestone, and presents an 
even surface, which slopes in a long 
inclined plane from a height of 490 ft. 
to within 30 ft. of the sea ; but its 
sides, exposed to the fury of the 
waTe^, are extremely rugged. It is 
only 9 m. in circumf., and may be 
therefore easily walked round in one 
day from Weymouth. Its distance 
from that town is 4 m. by land, 3 m. 
by water ; a steamer plies 4 times 
daily during the summer. The chief 
points of interest are the Ohesil Bank, 
the view from the heights above For- 
tune's Well, the quarries, the break- 
' water, and Bow and Arrow Castle, 

Portland was the place on which 
the Danes first landed in this country, 
and in the year 1404 it was selected 
by the French for a similar purpose, 
but their attempt proved unsuccess- 
ful. At the commencement of the 
Great Rebellion the Portlanders de- 
clared for the Parliament, who garri- 
soned the island, and made it a depdt 
for their plunder. This, however, 
together with the island itself, soon 
fell into the hands of the Royalists, 
who captured the stronghola by a 
stratagem. A party of horsemen gal- 
loped towards the castle, .crying out 
that they were pursued by the King's- 
troops; the gates were opened to 
them, and, having thus gained an en- 
trance, they speedily overpowered the 
garrison. The Portlanders were the 
Baleares, or slingers of stones, of an- 
cient times. They are a sturdy race, 
and long maintained themselves dis- 
tinct from the people of the adjacent 



county, intermarrying, and handing 
down from father to son many curi- 
ous customs ; but they are now less 
exclusive, and their customs are in 
^at measure discontinued. The 
island is famous for its building-stone, 
and for a breed of small sheep well 
known for their excellent flavour as 
Portland mutton, a 

The approach to the island is by a 
timber bridge, 600 ft. long, erected 
in 1838, and guarded by a sentry as 
the outpost of the convict-prison. 
This bridge carries the Weymouth 
road across the water to the 

Chesil Bank, one of the curiosities 
of the county. It may be likened to 
a string stretched from Portland to 
the mainland at Abbotsbury, lOf m. 
distant, being separated from the land 
so fi^r by a narrow channel called the 
Aeet, it is a compact ridge of shingle, 
in places mixed with sand, and slopes 
steeply on each side to the water, its 
width being 200 yards at Portland 
and 170 at Abbotsbury. Its ori^n 
has never been explained. The shm- 
gle is doubtless now driven along the 
bank by the prevailing S.W. winds, 
and its accumulation may be due to 
the obstruction of the promontory of 
Portland, but why itwas not originally 
piled against the ancient coast (which 
is still to be seen on the other side of 
the Fleet), is a question hard to an- 
swer. Again, in stormy weather the 
shingle is continually thrown to the 
land-side, from which it can never 
return, and yet, strange to say, the 
bank retains its position without en- 
croaching on the channel which sepa- 
rates it from the land. Another of 
its peculiarities is the gradual in- 
crease of the size of the pebbles from 
W. to E., the bank commencing at 
Bridport with sand, and terminating 
at Portland with stones 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter. Throughout this dis- 
tance' of 17 m. the change is gradual 
but constant ; so that smugglers, land- 
ing on the bank in thick weather or a 
dark night, can determine the exact 
spot without any difficulty. In heavy 
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gales from the westward this long 
line of desolate beach is lashed by a 
fHehtfol sea, the slope being abrupt, 
and the water deep. Shipwrecks are 
unfortunately too frequent, and upon 
such occasions it is a work of consi- 
derable danger to proceed to the 
assistance of the stranded vessel, the 
landward side being swept by heavy 
showers of shingle. The shipwrecked 
sailor has indeed but a poor chance 
of saving his life. Owing to the steep- 
ness of the bank the broken water 
rolls back with resistless force, spring- 
ing high into the air as it meets the 
advancing wave ; and the strength of 
the undertow alone will frustrate the 
efforts of the strongest swimmer. Such 
melancholy scenes have been repeat- 
edly witnessed, and hence the bay has 
acquired its dismal name, the Dead- 
marCs Bay. In the great storm of 
Nov. 1824 the bank was considerably 
lowered, shingle to the amount of 
many hundred tons having been 
thrown to the land side. On that 
occasion an Ordnance sloop, laden 
with stores, was carried by a wave to 
the very top of the ridge, where the 
crew disembarked and walked into 
Portland. They afterwards launched 
her down the other side into the Fleet, 
and thus she is said to have sailed 
round the island. The pebbles of the 
bank are of various colours ; having 
travelled from Devon and Cornwall 
they are derived from many different 
sources, and the country people assert 
that a prize of 50/. awaits the lucky 
person who should find two stones 
alike. 

A road, occasionally washed away 
by the sea, connects the bridge wim 
the island, which on a near view pre- 
sents a dreary aspect, with its stone 
hedges, gaunt cottages, and slides of 
rubbish. On the 1. is 

Portland Castle, built by Hen. VIII., 
1 520, after his return from the ** Field 
of the Cloth of Gold," when it was 
thought advisable to protect the coast 
against a surprise by the French. He 
gi anted it in succession to three of his 



queens — Jane Seymour, Cath. How- 
ard, and Cath. Parr; and in 1588 it 
was garrisoned in expectation of a 
landing by the Spanish Armada. 
During the Rebellion it was several 
times besieged and taken by the con- 
tending parties, once by stratagem, 
as already related, when the Royal* 
ists found in it the plunder of War- 
dour Castle. In 1816 it was granted 
by the Crown to the family of Man- 
ning, and it is now occu])ied by Capt. 
Chas. M., her Majesty's lieutenant ror 
the island. A number of very curious 
and beautiful things adorn the interior 
of this ponderous building : they are 
not shown to the public, but we may 
mention, — in the Hall, formerly the 
guard-room, a grand collection of an- 
cient arms. — In the Drawing-room, 
portraits of William and Mary by 
MytenSf and of the Mannings by Lely 
and others; a splendid Indian cabinet, 
and a clock of rich workmanship, for 
more than a centy. in the possession 
of the family of the French General 
Montcalm, killed in the storming of 
Quebec. — In the Gallery, 2 very rare 
prints of the interview between Fran- 
cis and Henry on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and the Coronation 
Procession of Edw. VI. — In Queen 
Jane*s closet, a portrait of an ancestor 
of the Mannings, ambassador to Per- 
sia, 1699, painted at Ispahan, and 
presented by the Shah: and, in the 
Dining-room, a shield, composed of 
arms from the date of Marathon to 
that of Waterloo. 

Chesilton forms the entrance to 
Portland. This village straggles up 
the hill in connection with 

Fortune*s Well ( Inn : Portland 
Arms), which occupies the higher 
ground, and derives its name from a 
spring which rises behind the inn, 
200 ft. above the sea level. From 
this elevation there is an astonish- 
ing view of the Chesil Bank, which 
appears stretched out in long perspec- 
tive, conducting the eye to the dis- 
tant heights above Lyme, and in 
particular to the truncated cone of 
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Golden Cap. AboTC the village the 
stony hill attains a height of 490 ft., 
commanding a panorama of which 
the leading features are the Chesil 
Bank and the lofty coast of the Isle of 
Purbeck. This is the summit of 
Portland, and is called the Vem Hill, 
A curious relic of antiquity may be 
seen at the inn — the I^eerfe Pole, " a 
sort of wooden Domesday Book," 
bearing a record of every estate in 
the island, and of which a silver 
model was presented to the Queen by 
the tenants of the royal manor, 1850. 
It is referred to as an authority in 
all questions of manorial dues. Steep 
roads lead from Fortune's Well to 
the 

Quarries of Portland stone, which lie 
ensconced among enormous heaps of 
rubbish, the ruins of the overlying 
useless beds. There are about 100 
of these quarries scattered over the 
island, each generally worked by 6 
men and 2 boys, but they have no 
particular interest, except as the 
nidus of that valuable material first 
brought into estimation by Inigo 
Jones, who selected it for the Ban- 
queting Hall at Whitehall, and from 
his time employed for most of our 
great public edifices. The building 
or merchantable stone, as it is called, 
extends throughout the island like a 
floor, at an average depth below the 
surface of 30 ft. The quarryman, 
having worked his way to this solid 
pavement, splits it into blocks by 
means of wedges driven into holes 
which he has prepared for the pur- 
pose. Having separated these frac- 
tured masses by lifting them from 
their bed (a work of considerable 
labour), he squares them with his 
kever, a kind of pick, when they are 
ready for the market, and are de- 
spatched by tramroad to the wharf 
to be shipped. The strata thus ex- 
cavated are the upper series of the 
oolitic limestones, and vary in thick- 
ness from 7 to 16 ft. They are 6 in 
number, and are named in a descend- 
ing order, top-cap^ skull-cap, roach (a 



good stone), top-bed (the best of all), 
middle or curf-bed, and bottom-bed, the 
last being of inferior quality. They 
lie immediately below the Purbeck 
beds, one of which, called the dirt-bed, 
contains the trunks of large trees of the 
fir tribe, now converted into stone, the 
roots being still fixed in the soil from 
which they derived their nourishment. 
In Chesilton there is a fine specimen 
of these silicified trees ; it is 20 ft. in 
height, and has been placed against 
the wall of one of the cottages. • The 
quarries are Crown property, and 
either worked by the Government or 
leased to certain parties, who pay a 
royalty of 1*. on every ton of stone 
raised, half of which reverts to a 
trust fund for the islanders. This is 
a compensation for the destruction of 
the pasture land, and was granted by 
Charles II., in whose reign the quar- 
ries were first worked to any extent. 
The annual export of stone is esti- 
mated at .50,000 tons. Each quarry 
is managed by a steward, who has 
under him a master, or foreman, to 
superintend the operations. The 
quarryman earns on an average 10s. 
a week, that being the sum paid for 
every ton he raises. The annual 
extent of the excavations is calcu- 
lated at an acre, and at this rate 
of progression the island will supply 
stone for the next 2000 years. 

In a tcalk round the island the visitor 
leaves Chesilton by the road along 
the coast, passing Portland Castle on 
the 1. to 

Castleton {Inn: Castle Hotel), where 
he will observe the stone-wharf, from 
which the 450 vessels engaged in the 
carrying-trade ship their cargoes, and 
where a pier for the use of the 
steamer has been recently erected. 
On rt. is the tramroad, descending 
in a straight line the abrupt hill 
from the quarries. Down this come 
the loaded waggons by their own 
weight, their impetus being con- 
trolled by the empty cars attached to 
the other end of the chain, which 
passes over a huge drum at the top of 
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the incliue. A new road leads from 
the Castle Hotel to the 

Portland BreakwateTf a national 
work which has been in course of 
constructiQn for some years past. The 
utility of such an undertaking was 
first suggested in 1794, by a Mr. 
Harvey of Weymouth, who endea- 
voured to impress the Government 
with its importance. He, however, 
met with but little success, and died 
in 1821. From that time his plans 
were kept before the public by his 
son Mr. John Harvey, and at length, 
in 1844, they appeared in a fair way 
of being carried into execution. In 
that year the naval commissioners, 
who had been appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of forming har- 
bours of refuge on our coast, recom- 
mended that Portland Roads should 
be converted into such a harbour by 
the erection of a breakwater, to ex- 
tend a mile and 3 quarters from the 
N. end of the island, leaving an open- 
ing at a distance of 1800 ft. from 
the shore, a work which they esti- 
mated might be completed at a cost 
of about 600.000;. In 1847 the Bill 
for carrying out this suggestion re- 
ceived the royal assent ; the con- 
struction of the work was conceived 
with the largest views by the late 
Mr. Rendel ; and in July, 1849, the 
first stone was laid by Prince Albert. 
It weighed about 9 tons ; and in a 
cavity cut for the purpose, and after- 
wards covered by a brass plate bear- 
ing a suitable inscription, was en- 
closed a bottle containing coins from 
the value of a double sovereign to 
a silver penny-piece. The site of 
Portland harbour possessed advan- 
tages which had long been apparent. 
It was already protected by nature 
from westerly gales, and needed only 
a barrier towards the S.E. to render 
it on all sides secure ; the roadstead 
was capacious, the depth of water 
ample, and the holding-ground tena- 
cious; the position was intermediate 
between Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
and opposite to the French arsenal of 



Cherbourg, a desideratum in a war- 
like point of view"; it had the advan- 
tage of an inner harbour at Wey- 
mouth, and of a copious supply of 
spring water at Portland ; and, lastly, 
it was situated under heights covered 
by tons of stone already excavated 
and thrown aside as useless, but ad- 
mirably adapted for the construction 
of a breakwater. The work was 
actually commenced in Dec. 1849, 
and has been since steadily progress- 
ing, to Nov. 18.56 under the direction 
of Mr. Rendel, and from that time 
of Mr. Coode, who is now the en- 
gineer-in-chief. The process seems 
simple enough. The stone, prepared 
by the convicts, runs unattended to 
the shore by a steeply inclined rail- 
road worked by gravitjr ; it is then 
drawn out by a locomotive along the 
kind of scaffolding which spans the 
sea, and shot with tremendous uproar 
into the clear depths of the water, 
during the summer of 1858 at the 
rate of 2000 tons a day. The wag- 
gons carrying these loads are fine 
structures of iron, with dropping 
fioors to shoot the -stone ; and visit- 
ors will also notice the fantastic 
cranes, which move to and fro on 
wheels, and are employed in fixing 
the piles and timbers. The break- 
water at the end of March, 1857, had 
reached a distance of 5145 ft. from 
the shore, where the depth at low 
water spring tides is 9^ fath. ; when 
complete its length will be a mile 
and three-quarters, enclosing an area 
of 6745 acres from low- water mark, 
of which 1290 will have a depth of 
5 fath, and upwards. Already its 
advantages have been felt by ship- 
ping, and the work rapidly progresses, 
upwards of 1500 tons of stone being 
deposited each day. In 1857 Mr. 
Coode expressed an opinion that it 
would be finished in about 4 years. 
The labour of 1300 men is employed 
upon it, but, as most of these are 
convicts, the expense is less than has 
been incurred for other breakwaters, 
viz. at the rate of 85/. a lineal foot. 
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This, however, does not include the 
superstructure — to be founded at the 
level of low water — which will raise 
the total cost to about a million and 
a half. The original approximate 
estimate was 500,000^., which for 
the rough stone alone was extended 
to 558,000?,, and again to 932,000/., 
an error of 7 ft. 6 in. having been 
made in taking the depths. In 
1859 the government determined 
upon establishing a naval station at 
Portland. A dockyard is to be 
formed, and batteries for its protec- 
tion are now in course of construc- 
tion. The office of Mr. Coode con- 
tains a good collection of the fossils 
of the island. 

Ascending to the heights by the 
rail, or continuing along the shore 
and climbing a zigzag road, we next 
reach the 

Cimvict Prison, erected in 1848 (but 
to which strangers are admitted only 
at the dinner-hour, 11 a.m.) It is a 
model building, of the kind, consist- 
ing of 8 wings, besides a hospital, 
chapel, barracks, and cottages for the 
warders. It accommodates a governor, 
deputy-governor, chaplain, 2 school- 
masters, and other officers, and about 
1600 convicts, of whom the greater 
number are employed in quarrying 
stone for the breakwater. The ar- 
rangements are very perfect ; the 
building is lighted with gas from its 
own gasometer, and abundantly sup- 
plied with both fr*fsh and salt water; 
which are pumped into it by a steam- 
engine from reservoirs on the shore. 
In the year ending Sept. 29, 1857, 
the daily average number of convicts 
was 1494, and the net total expenses 
of the establishment 50,142/. 3s.9^o?., 
being at the rate of 33/. I Is. 3c/. per 
prisoner. From the entrance gate 
the visitor obtains a view over the 
southern part of the island, and sees 
before him the united villages of 
Wakeham add Easton, the latter per- 
p^uating in its name (a corruption 
of Isun) the memory of a Roman 
road which passed through it. A 



walk of a few minutes will conduct 
him to the most romantic spot in Port- 
land*, the 

Gove of Church Hcype, containing 
Pensylvania Castle, and on a cliff 
overhanging the sea the ruinous old 
keep of Bow and Arrow Castle. A 
nigged road leads down to the beach, 
and about midway is a spring which 
supplies the inhabitants with water. 

Fensylvanm Castle (G. Penn, Esq.) 
is an unpretending mansion, charm- 
ingly placed in a rough dell here de- 
scending to the cove. It was built, 
at a cost of 20,000/., by John Penn, 
governor of this island (d. 1834), and 
grandson of the founder of Pensyl- 
bania. It is embowered among shrub- 
beries, and contains a collection of 
Indian and Chinese antiquities. It 
is shown to . strangers. Below it are 
the ruins of a church and graveyard 
destroyed in the Rebellion ; they oc- 
cupy a wild site now sprinkled by 
the salt spray, but, acconiing to the 
tradition, were at one time in the 
centre of the island. From a sea-girt 
crag rises 

Bow and Arrow Castle, a pentangu- 
lar tower of rude construction, com- 
monly said to have been built by 
William Rufus. The walls are 
pierced by small circular apertures 
for the discharge of arrows, and pro- 
vided at the top with overhanging 
brackets from which stones or other 
missiles might have been hurled on 
an assailant. The ruin is situated 
300 ft. above the water, and connected 
with the mainland by a bridge, the 
arch of which frames a beautiful view 
of the blue sea and lofty coast about 
Lul worth. In the year 1 1 42 Robert 
Earl of Gloucester took possession of 
this castle for the Empress Matilda. 
On the other side of the cove the 
rocky ground has been broken by a 
landslip into the most romantic forms. 
There is a deep chasm, and in ad- 
vance of it a detached pile which 
rises like a figure from the cliff. 

Continuing our couree towards the 
S. end of the island, the slope of the 
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land brings us nearer and nearer to 
the level of the sea, the cUffe being 
hollowed into caverns which resemble 
enormous sheds, and, according to the 
Portlanders, are haunted by mysteri- 
ous monsters of the deep. Over the 
thin roofs of these vaults we unccm- 
sciously walk until startled by a well- 
like aperture in the path. This is 
known by the name of 

Cave*s Hole, probably a corruption 
of keeoe, a caldron. The upward 
rush of the water has here pierced 
the roof of a cavern, and through it 
you may drop to a dark abyss. About 
a mile beyond it we reach the ter- 
mination of the island, or 

Portland Billy a castellated mass of 
rocks. Around it is a busy quarry, 
and at some distance the lighthouses^ 
the lantern of one 130, and of the 
other 197 ft. abov6 the level of the 
sea. In rough weather there is a wild 
waste of tumbling water off this point 
The tide rushes with extraordinary 
impetuosity between the land and a 
bank called the Shambles, 3 m. S. E., 
raising a dangerous surf, which is 
well-known to sailors as the Race of 
Portland. 

From this promontory we can-re- 
turn along the western side of the 
island, an unenclosed sheep-walk, 
commanding a charming view of the 
Dorsetshire coast. The botanist may 
notice by the way Euphorbia Port- 
landica and Lavatera arborea, or tree- 
mallow. 



' ROUTE 25. 
Weymouth to Lyme Regis, by Ab- 

BOTSBUBY AND BbIDPORT. 

The road to Abbotsbury is over a 
bleak but cultivated country between 
the downs and the sea. 

3 West Chickerell, On 1. a lane 
leads in i m. to - 

East Fleet, on the Fleet Water, 
This retired village suffered greatly 
in the memorable storm of November, 
1824, when its church was destroyed ; 
E. of it 1 m. is Fleet House, seat of 
the Rev. George Goodden, but oc- 
cupied by John Royds, Esq. 

4i Portisham, a village situated un- 
der bold furzy hills, from which a 
lively little rivulet runs through the 
place. Here was bom Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy, one of the most illus- 
trious of Nelson's captains, to whose 
memory a tower has been erected 
on the adjacent height of Black Dovm, 
817 ft. above the sea. On the sum- 
mit of the intervening hill (rt of the 
ascent to Winterbourn) are remains 
of a cromlech or kistvaen called the 

HelVs Stone, which, according to the 
legend, was thrown by the Devil to 
this spot from the isle of Portland. 
They consist of a ponderous slab 
about 8 ft. sqnare of a very hard con- 
glomerate (the Hertfordshire pud- 
ding-stone), resting partly on one of 
its supports, which were originally 
numerous, as six others lie around it. 
The name of Hell's Stone is found 
in connection with many suchDruidic 
monuments, and has been probably 
derived either from the Anglo-Saxon 
Halig-stan, holy-stone, or, as Britton 
suggests, from the word helicen, to 
cover or conceal. The town of Hel- 
ston in Cornwall, and the Hailstone 
in Staffordshire, are other examples. 
The locality conmiands a good view of 
Hardy's pillar on Blackdown, to the 
1. of which is BrideheaS^ the seat of 
R. Williams, Esq. ; an ancient earth- 
work known as the Old Warren; and 
a stony valley called Bride Bottom, 
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\\ Abbotsbury (Tnn: Ship). This 
village is very pleasantly situated in 
a vale ahout a mile from the sea below 
picturesque hill-sides golden -with 
furze, one crowned by the ancient 
chapel or qj^antry of St Catherine. 
It was famous in the olden time for 
its monastery, founded in the reign^of 
K)ng Canute, by one Orcus, steward 
of the palace ; but the name of 
Abodesbyri is said to have been' given 
it at a much earlier period, even by 
St. Peter, according to the legend. 
The things to be seen here are the 
ruins of t/ie Abbey, the chapel of St, 
Catherine, the Decoy and Swannery on 
the Fleet, and the Chesil Bank, TJfiere 
is also an intermittent spring near the 
limekiln on the hillside opposite the 
village ; and, in the neighbourhood, 
Hardy*s monumentf and Abbotsbury 
Castle, 

The Abbey ruins are inconsiderable 
though scattered over a large area, 
the principal fragments being the 
arched entrance of the abbey-church 
and the granary, a long buttressed 
building of the 14th cent., which, 
though partly demolished, is still used 
as a bam. Among other remains are 
portions of the walls of the dormitory, 
and of a cell in which it is said the 
last abbot was imprisoned and starved 
to death. Adjoining these ruins 
stands the parish 

Church, an embattled structure of 
some antiquity, with a weather-worn 
figure of the Trinity in a niche over 
the W. door. The pulpit is well 
carved, and bears the marks of a fray 
which occurred in the church at the 
time of the Rebellion, when Sir 
Anthony AsWey Cooper assailed a 
Boyalist party who had here taken 
refuge. 

Tne Chapel of St, Catherine is ro- 
mantically placed on the crown of a 
lofty hill overlooking the sea. It is 
a curious little building, 15 ft. in 
breadth by 45 in length, very strongly 
constructed of stone, which is ingeni- 
ously dovetailed together in the roof; 
the walls are 4 ft. tUck and supported 



by heavy buttresses, which rise above 
the parapet. It has 4 handsome 
windows and 2 arched entrances with 
external porches, and at the N.W. 
angle a look-out tower. The building, 
though much corroded by the action 
of the elements, is in good repair. 
It is supposed to have been erected 
during the civil war of ^York and 
Lancaster. From this interesting 
spot the visitor can descend to the 

Decoy and Swannery, at the end of 
the Fleet. The former is constructed 
for the wholesale capture of wild fowl, 
which are enticed into its mazes by 
tame birds trained for the purpose. 
The latter is an inlet of the Fleet, and 
affords a home to a flock of about 
1000 swans, which, in the time of the 
abbots, were 8 times as numerous. 
In the winter they are visited by 
wild birds of their species. 

The Chesil Bank presents at Abbots- 
bury the same astonishing spectacle 
as at Portland; but the shingle, 
which at Chesilton was nearly half a 
foot in diameter has here decreased to 
half an inch. The music of the sea 
has also changed, for there is more 
hissing in the sound. The bank is 
steeply sloped on both sides, and of 
immense bulk. Looking towards the 
land we find that the village has dis- 
appeared — a turn of the valley has 
concealed it — and the eye rests on 
ferny hills and the solitary little 
chantry on its airy height. To the 
rt. of the valley stands a castellated 
residence of the Earl of Ilchester, 
who has a considerable property 
here, including the Swannery. 

Ifardy's Monument, about 3 m, dis- 
tant, is often ascended for the view. 
The key must be obtained at Abbots- 
bury. 

Resuming our route^ we take the 
coast-road, which for the beauty of 
its extensive prospect is unrivalled in 
the county. It immediately climbs 
to high ground, and soon reaches 
on rt., 

li Abbotsbury Castle, a semicircular 
entrenchment of aboi^t 20 acres, with 
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single ramparts N. and S., and double 
E. and W. It should be visited for 
the sake of the view. N.W. are those 
remarkable -twin hills Leicesdon and 
Pillesdon, called by sailors the Cow and 
the Calf, and E.N. E. below a fir 
clump, Little Bredy or Bride Bottom, a 
stony valley from which a road leads 
to* If (rdj/s monument. Along the 
coast the vision wanders over miles 
of cliff from the Start Point to Port- 
land, including the entire length of 
the Chesil Bank. The surrounding 
hills are wild and picturesque. 

2 Sicyre, On the descent to this 
hamlet you face the entrenched height 
of Shipton Beacon, Lewesdon and Pil- 
lesdon forming the background. 1 m. 
to the rt. is Berwick farm, where in 
the centre of the 4th field from the 
cottages near the farmhouse, in a 
N.E. direction, is an intermittent salt 
sprint), said to ebb and flow with the 
sea. it is enclosed in a small thatched 
building. 

2i Bitrton Bradstock, with a twine 
factory, in the vale of the Bredy. By 
crossing the hill to the sea you can 
descena upon the shore, or walk by 
the cliflF to Bridport harbour, 2 m. 
The mouth of the river is a pretty 
spot The shingle of the Chesil B^k 
has here diminished to coarse par- 
ticles of sand, 4 or 5 of which go to 
the inch. The Barton Cliffs are of 
fuller's earth, and those between the 
Bredy and Bridport Quay of yellow 
oolitic sand and marl obliquely tra- 
versed by bands of blue limestone. 

3 Bridport (Rte. 17). The road 
between this town and 

6i Charmouth is described in Rte. 
17. From the higher end of this village 
yon ascend into a deep cutting called 
the New Passage, which forms rather 
a perilous pass in the winter, as the 
rocks have the habit of falling after 
rain. The road then skirts the slope 
of a great hill-crescent full of echoes, 
with a beautiful view of Lyme far 
below on the margin of the sea. The 
descent is long and steep. One on 
foot may shorten the distance by a 



field-path, which runs direct from 
the summit to the new Cemetery, a 
pretty spot on the outskirt of the 
town. 

2 J Lyme Regis {Inns : Three Cups ; 
Royal Lion). This sm^l watering- 
place is situated in a most romantic 
position at the foot of the hills, being 
built in the hollow and on the slopes 
of a deep combe, through which flows 
the small stream of the Lym to the sea. 
It is seated on a grand coast which 
rises E. in the blackest precipices and 
W. in broken crags thickly mantled 
with wood. As a port it is most 
ancient, having furnished ships to 
Edward III. during his siege of Ca- 
lais. 

There is not much to be seen in the 
town besides the view from the pier 
or Cobb, but in the immediate vicinity 
are the Pinney Landslips, aiid at some 
little distance the fine coast beyond 
Seaton, Ford Abbey, several ancient 
camps, and the ruins of Shute and Col' 
combe in the valley of the Axe. To 
the geologist the cliffs will be a mine 
of interest. They are formed of lias, 
capped in some places, as on Golden 
Cap, with.<7reensa7w?, and contain the re- 
mains of the Ichthyosaur, Plesiosaur, 
and Pterodactyle ; of several extinct 
species of fish and crustaceans, and 
various shells, including belemnites 
and ammonites. The spot most pro- 
lific in the bones of reptiles is Black 
Venn, between Lyme and Charmouth. 
At the mouth of the Char there is an 
alluvial deposit, in which are found 
trees and the teeth of the elephant and 
rhinoceros. The cliffs also contain 
much pyrites and bituminous shale, 
which have occasionally^ ignited after 
rain. They waste rapidly under the 
assault of the sea, the Church cliffs at 
Lyme, receding at the rate of 3 ft. a 
year. Charmouth Lane, which once 
traversed them from Lyme to Char- 
mouth, has long since disappeared. 

Lyme, in its day, has seen a good 
many stirring events. In the reigns 
of Henry IV. and V. it was twice 
plundered and burnt by the French ; 
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aud in that of Richard II. nearly 
swept from the earth by a Tiolent 
gale. During the Rebellion it suc- 
cessfully withstood a siege which was 
one of the most important of the time. 
In 1644 Prince Maurice invested it, 
establishing his head-quarters at Old 
Colway and Hay House, and" his 
troops along the neighbouring hill. 
Day after day the assault continued, 
more than once by storming parties ; 
but the gallant governor, Colonel 
Ceeley, assisted by Blake, afterwards 
so famous as an admiral, most cou- 
rageously repulsed every attack, aud 
after a siege of nearly seven weeks, 
was relieved by the approach of the 
Earl of Essex. In 168.5 the town 
was again enlivened by the bustle of 
arms, when, in the month of June, 
the Duke of Monmouth here landed 
with about eighty companions, after 
running the gauntlet through a- storm 
and a fleet of English cruisers in his 
passage from Amsterdam. As he 
reached the sandy shore he fell upon 
his knees and uttered a thanksgiving 
for his preservation. He remained 
here 4 days at the George Inn, when, 
having collected about 2000 horse 
and foot, he set forward on his disas- 
trous expedition. 

In a walk through the town the 
visitor will observe by the stream the 
old mills for cloth-making, a trade 
briskly carried on here until the in- 
troduction of a more complicated 
machinery, when the business left 
the western counties for the north. 
Among objects of ii^terest are 

The George Inn^ in which " Mon- 
mouth's room '* is pointed out 

The Church, dedicated to St. Mi- 
chael, and rebuilt about the end of the 
15th century. In the graveyard is a 
mound where those who died of the 
plague were buried. 

The Co66, or pier, sq called from a 
very remote period. It was proba- 
bly first constructed in the reign of 
Edw. I. It has been frequently 
washed away, and restored at a great 
pricei and was finally renewed and 



strengthened in 1825-6, when 232 fit. 
of the pier and 447 ft. of the parapet 
were rebuilt at a cost of 17,337/. It 
is a semicircular structure, of great 
strength, the thick outer wall rising 
high above the roadway, so as to pro- 
tect it from the wind and sea. The 
regular curve of this parapet pro- 
duces a singular effect. It concen- 
trates at a certain point the sounds 
uttered at another, and thus forms a 
" whispering gallery," in which two 
persons may converse at a distance 
from each other, as in the dome of 
St. Paul's. • For this purpose one 
speaker should take his station by 
the steps near the tablet, and the 
other by the slip. The view from 
this pier is extremely beautiful, ex- 
tending across the West Bay to Port- 
land. Close at hand are vast hills 
by the sea, their bleqji: bare fronts 
descendiqg i^ precipices, tier upon 
tier. The most remarkable of these 
is called Golden Cap, a well-known 
landmark. Above the town rises 
Rhodehom, its summit pierced by the 
cutting of New Passage, sometimes 
called the Bellows^ from the extreme 
fury of the gusts which sweep through 
it. The pier is a busy spot, there be- 
ing a considerable export of cement 
stone, now so largely used as stucco. 
Its curious name Cobb has given rise 
to much discussion, but is generally 
supposed to be of British origin. A 
barrow-crowned knoll above War- 
minster is called Oophead, . and on 
the racecourse at Chester a long 
embankment, which protects it h^m 
the river Dee, has been known from 
time immemorial as the Cop. 

** 9 m. out at sea," says Mr. Buck- 
land, in his * Curiosities of Nat. 
Hist.,' '*is a ledge of chalk rocks 
abounding with prawns and lobsters. 
If a basket be let down the prawns 
immediately crowd around it : if it 
be daylight, and they can see the 
boat, they will not go in, but at night 
they go in in great numbers." A 
lobster is said to smell a putrid ob* 
ject 100 yards off. 
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Among the walks in the neigh- 
bourhood may be mentioned — 

To ihe Underclifff W. of the town. 
The path proceeds to it through 
Holmbush-field, commanding a fine 
view of the coast, and then runs for 
about a mile along the broken ground, 
as far as Pinney House. Beyond this 
place it is but slightly marked 
among the crags, and over these 
you must scramble if bent on fur- 
ther progress. The path passes at 
one spot the Chimney Rock, project- 
ing from the Ware Cliffs, and at an- 
other the Wkitechapel Rocks, so called 
as the place of meeting of dissenters, 
who, being persecuted after the Re- 
storation, met to pray in this solitude. 
To Middle Mill, about a mile up 
the combe at the back of the town. 
In its viciuity are Old Colway House 
and H'ly Farm^ the head-quarters of 
Prince Maurice ' when he .besieged 
Lyme. 

To Charmonth by the sands when 
the tide permits it. 

The Pinney Landslip is rather more 
distant than the preceding, but still 
within an easy walk. You may either 
scramble to it along the undercliff, or 
take the lane to Dowlands, 3 m., where 
there is a cart-road down the clifp. 
The entire coast between Lyme and 
the mouth of the river Axe has been 
the theatre of disturbances similar to 
those which have produced such 
charming scenery in the Isle of 
Wight, and to be attributed to the 
same cause — ^the undermining action 
of the land-springs, this action being 
the result of the structure of the dis- 
trict and of the viciuity of the sea, 
which gives an outlet to the water. 
The chsdk and sandstone forming the 
upper portion of the down rests on 
loose sand, which in its turn reposes 
on an impervious bed of clay shelv- 
ing towards the shore. The rain, 
percolating the upper beds, collects 
on the clay and washes away the 
sand as it filters to the sea. Cavities 
are thus formed, and into these at 
length the superstratum is precipitated, 



and, being rent by the convulsion, 
it glides forward on its watery basis. 
Such landslips have occurred along 
this coast at various periods, but that of 
Pinney was remarkable for the extent 
of ground it devastated, and for the 
wild scene it created. It occurred at 
Christmas, 1839, over an area of 40 
acres, on the farms of Bendon and 
Dowlands ; but the catastrophe, 
although so wide spread, was unat- 
tended by any sudden convulsion, 
nature seeming to deliberate as she 
formed the craggy buttresses and 
pinnacles which now so delight and 
astonish the beholder. For a week 
previously cracks had been observed 
on the brow of the hill, but on the 
night of Christmas Eve the land be- 
gan slowly to subside, while crevices 
extended in every direction. This 
disturbance continued on the follow- 
ing day, and at midnight a party of 
the coast-guard were witness to the 
commencement of the great chasm 
by the opening of fissures, which 
produced & noise like the rending of 
cloth. This was the most eventful 
period; by the evening of the fol- 
lowing day the down had regained 
its stability, but it presented for a 
long distance a scene of great ruin. 
The damage done was considerable ; 
40 acres of good land had been lost 
for ever to cultivation, an orchard 
had been roughly transplanted, and 
two cottages moved bodily and de- 
posited with shattered walls at a 
much lower level. The visitor will 
now find this scene enriched by a 
variety of shrubs and trees, many of 
which were carried down by the d6- 
b&cle, and survived the rough treat- 
ment, particularly the orchard, which 
still flourishes and bears fruit. He 
will descend upon the cottage which 
has been rebuilt on' the site of those 
destroyed by the landslip, but he 
must not expect to find a guide in 
this solitary region. He must thread 
its mazes unassisted, and should 
come provided with the knowledge 
that the finest views are to be ob* 
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tained from the brink of the cliffi; 
overhanging the landslip* from the 
cottage, from the knolls near the 
sea, and from tlie E. end of the 
great chasm, which is situated just 
W. of the mural precipice. This pre- 
dpice is the finest feature, and from its 
rocky wall an echo will bandy words 
with you, if you will it. The great 
chasm will probably disappoint. It 
too much resembles agravel-pit ; but 
the view from the E, end of it is 
wonderfully fine, and the old hedges 
which cross it, disjointed by the fall, 
are interesting. The features of the 
scene are much changed since the 
landslip occurred. They are, in fact, 
continually changing; and many cu- 
riosities, such as the beaches heaved 
up on the shore, and the havens which 
were formed by it, have long since 
disappeared. A decided path runs 
E. for about 1 m., and, though in- 
truding on the privacy of the rabbits, 
you are advised to explore it. You 
may ascend again at WhitlandSf 2 m. 
from Lyme. A small landslip oc- 
curred here, Feb. 1840, a month or 
two after that at Dowlands, and be- 
tween this point and Pinney House 
the path is difficult to find. The 
farnihouse of Bendon^ nearly opposite 
the great chasm, and rt. of the lane to 
Ax mouth, retains the interesting fea- 
tures of a manor-house of the 16th 
cent. It was long a seat of a branch 
of the Erles, now represented by 
Thomas Erie Drax, Esq., and from 
whom the Lord Chief Justice Erie 
is lineally descended. Sir Walter 
Erie, a distinguished officer on the 
side of the Pari.,, resided here. 
Bendon is about f . m. both from 
Axmouth and the ferry at Seaton. 

Ford Abbey (p. 121), a very perfect 
specimen of a monastic structure, 
may be made the object of an ex- 
cursion from Lyme. It is 10 m. dis- 
tant. 

Hawksdovon over Axmouth, andilf«s- 
hury to the N. of it, are Roman 
camps domineering the valley of the 
Axe^ and commanding extensive 



views. Conie Castle and Lambert's 
Castle are strong entrenchments in 
the vale of Marsh wood, N. of Char* 
mouth; and Levoesdon and Pillesdon^ 
curious twin hills farther N., which 
are also often visited. 

Lyme has never produced any per- 
sons of great note, but among her 
celebrities may be mentioned Miss 
Mary Anning, who discovered the 
ichthyosaurus. She was the daugh- 
ter of a vendor of curiosities, nick- 
named from his pursuit the Curi-man, 
and was only 10 years of age when 
in 1811 she found the wonderful 
reptile in the cliflf. The specimen 
was sold almost immediately for 23/., 
and is now in the British Museum. 
Other ** worthies " of this town were 
Captain Coraniy founder of the Found- 
ling Hospital, b. about 1668; — Sir 
George Somers, the discoverer of the 
Bermudas, called after him '*The 
Summer Islands ;** — Arthur Gregory, 
who, says Fuller, '<hadan admirable 
tact of forcing a seal ; yet so invi- 
sibly that it still appeared a virgin 
to the exactest beholder ;" and who 
was employed by Walsingham to 
open the letters addressed to Mary 
Queen of Scots; — and lastly, Dr. Case, 
quack and astrologer in the reign of 
James II. Case made a large fur- 
tune by his practice, and on setting 
up a carriage placed the following 
quaint motto under his arms — ** The 
Case is altered." 
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Route 26. — Crewkerne to Bndport, 



Sect. 11. 



ROUTE 26. 



Crewkerne to Bridport, by 
Beaminster. 

Creurkeme ( Rte. 41). At a little dis- 
tance from this town the eye will be 
attracted by a very singular knoll on 
Crook Hill to the S.E. It is called 
by the country people the Devil's 
Vdncing ITiil, and is a conspicuous 
object from many points of this 
neighbourhood. Adjoining it, on the 
S , is Wynniard^s Gap Inn, and a 
British camp, commanding a most 
extensive view. N. of it is Pendomer 
or Birt's Hill, a rounded eminence. 

3J Mosterton, on the river Axe, 
which rises about 3 m. E., from 2 
springs, on Axeknoller Farm and in 
Cheddington Copse, 1 m. S. of Ched- 
-dingtm. The source of the Parret is 
also at Cheddington, on the estate of 
W. Trevelyan Cox, Esq. Mosterton 
was the ancient seat of the Hoods, 
and their house, immediately oppo- 
site the church, is still standing, but 
used as a beer-shop. 

2^. Here the road passes the sum- 
mit of Homr Hill, through a tunnel 
200 ft. long, completed in 1832. 
Emerging on the other side, we 
shift the scene to the valley of the 
Birt, and commence a long descent 

to 

\\ Beaminster, pronounced Bem- 

minster (/wn, White Hart). This 
town is deeply seated among hills, 
near the head-waters of the Birt, 
which flows through it. It is a place 
of some antiquity, but not remark- 
able for much, if we except its suf- 
ferings by fire. In 1 644, when Pf ince 
Maurice was quartered here, it was 
burnt completely to the ground, 
having been fired by a drunken 
soldier. The greater part of it was 
a second time destroyed in 1684, and 
again in 1788. The only building 
now worth notice is 

The church, of which the tower is 
nearly 100 ft. high, and has a curious 
piece of sculpture on its western side. 



In the interior of the building are 
monuments of the Strode family. 

Beaminster is in the centre of a 
district famous for the double Dorset 
or mould cheese, and the surround- 
ing hilly country is mostly laid out 
in dairy farms, i m. from the town, 
on the Bridport road, is 

Parnham, the seat of Sir Henry 
Oglander, Bart., and formerly of the 
Strodes, from whom it passed by 
marriage to the Oglanders in 1764. 
The house (which is occasionally 
shown) is an old Tudor structure at 
the end of an avenue of wide-branch- 
ing elms: It contains a fine hall em- 
blazoned with coats of arms, and a 
gallery of portraits, chiefly of the 
Strode family. The Birt flows be- 
hind the house, and along its banks 
is a pretty walk to the village of 
Netherbury. N.W. rises a conical 
hill called Chart-KnoU. 

Broad Windsor, W. of Beaminster, 
was the rectory of that quaint old 
writer Thomas Fuller, who there 
finished his * History of the Holy 
Warre.' Nichols, who edited his 
* Worthies of England,' tells us he 
was presented to it 1634, and ousted 
at the Rebellion ; and that he seems 
to have returned to it at the Restor- 
ation, and to have held it until his 
death in 1661. 

Lewesdon Hill and Pillesdon Pen, 
two eminences of greensand remark- 
able for their likeness to one another 
when viewed from certain points, are 
about 3 m. W. of Beaminster. The 
singularity of their appearance has 
naturally excited much attention. 
Sailors, whom they serve as a land- 
mark, call them the Cow and the Calf; 
the Rev. William Crowe has sung the 
praises of Lewesdon in a descriptive 
poem; and the two hills together 
have given rise to a proverbial saying 
current in this county, and applied to 
neighbours who are not acquainted — 

" as much akin 
As Lew'son HiU to Pilson Pen." 

These hills command a charmmg 
prospect, and Pillesdon is further 
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interesting as the site of an ancient 
camp, of oval form, encompassed by 
three strong ramparts and ditches. 
It is the highest point in the county, 
934 ft. above the sea. Crowe's 
* Lewesdon flill ' was much admired 
by Rogers, who says in his * Table- 
talk,' ** When travelling in Italy I 
made two authors my constant study 
for versification, Milton and Crowe. 

In the Vale of Marshwood, which 
stretches S. from these heights to the 
sea at Charmouth, are the camps of 
Lawherfs Castle and Oonie Castle 
(p. 121). This is a district little 
visited, and of no very attractive fea- 



tures, "a terrible rough country," 
based on the cold stiff clay of the lias. 
It is, however, remarkable for the 
large size of its oaks. Loudon men* 
tions a tree of this kind, on the estate 
of Stockhaniy below Lewesdon Hill> as 
52 ft^ in height and 22 ft^ in circum- 
ference. *^It stands," he says, " singly 
on rising ground, and attracts the 
notice of travellers.** 

Besuming our foute, we pass 
Pamham on our 1., and proceed down 
the rich vale of the Birt, once famous 
for the growth of hemp, to 

6 ^rid^t (Bte, 16)v 
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SECTION in. 
SOMEKSETSHIKE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Somersetshire, " the pleasant country,'* as it was aptly named by the 
Saxons, has many claims to this distinction, the land being exceedingly 
fertile, the climate mild, the scenery delightful. The variety of surface 
and quick interchange of hill and valley which characterise Devonshire 
are here modified by broad vales and marshes, separating the high land 
into detached ranges ; but in point of beauty this county may take rank 
as it stands — the next to Devonshire — which is a position of no litthe 
honour. The chdicest scenery is to be found on the skirts of Exmoor, 
where the extreme ruggedness of the ground, the abundance of wood and 
running water, the picturesqueness of the homesteads, and the magni- 
ficence of the dark hills, produce the most charming effects. Somerset- 
shire is for many reasons an interesting county. It embraces the city 
of Bath, the busy port of Bristol, the cathedral of Wells, the ruins 
of the great abbey of Glastonbury, and of the Norman castle of 
Farleigh, and many grand and well-preserved mansions of the 14th and 
15th centuries, such as those of Dunster, Montacute, and Hinton, 
It is further distinguished by the great beauty of its Perpendicular 
church-towers, particularly for that of Wrington, which has been con- 
sidered " the finest square tower, not designed for a spire or lantern, in 
all England, and therefore possibly in the whole world." It is the 
seventh of the English counties in point of size, the eleventh in density 
of population, and remarkable for its rich pastures, which produce 
cattle and sheep, butter and Chedder cheeses. Its minerals are chiefly 
the ores of iron, lead, and zinc, coal and building-stone. 

In early times Somersetshire was occupied by the Belgas, whose sup- 
posed boundary, the Wansdyke, crossed the hills S. of Bath, terminating 
at Portishead. The Romans were established principally at Bath and 
Ilchester, one of their great roads, the Fosse Way, passing through the 
county in its course to Devonshire.. They also occupied several minor 
stations and camps, of the latter of which as many as 23 have been enu- 
merated. As a part of Wessex, Somersetshire was one of the earliest 
districts in England to embrace Christianity, the Saxon king Ina founding 
a collegiate church at Wells in the year 704. It sufiered much from the 
Danes, who compelled Alfred to take refuge among its marshes. In 
later times it was the scene of some important events, for here occurred 
the fatal fight of Sedgemoor, and, in the Rebellion, the battle of Lans- 
down, and the sieges of Bristol, Bridgewater, and Taunton. With respect 
to its inhabitants, they possess the robust forms and simple manners of 
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an agricultural people, while they show their spirit hy their proverh, " [ 
will not want when I have, and when I ha'n't too," In their uncouth 
speech are found many words and usages of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
** a fountain-head," says Bosworth, " from which some streamlets flow 
down in every province, retaining their original purity and flavour, 
though not now relished, perhaps, by fastidious palates." This patois 
is very remarkable in the remote district of Exmoor, as may be seen by 
the ' Exmoor Scolding * and * Exmoor Courtship,' published many years 
ago at Exeter. Mr. Bosworth, in the introduction to his Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, enumerates the chief peculiarities of the Somersetshire 
dialect, and quotes as a si)ecimen the following dedication in verse : — 

** Ta yon, the Dwellers o* tha West, 
I'm pleas'd that thft shood be addrest; 
Vor thaw I now In Lunpun dwell, 
I mine ye still — I love ye well ; 
Au niver, niver sholl voi^t 
1 vust drftw'd breath iu Zummerzet; 
Amangst ye llv"d, an left ye zorry, 
As you'll knaw when you hire my storry. 
Thiaze little book than take o' me ; 
'Tls &ll I hft Jbt now to gee." 

The geology of Somersetshire embraces a long series of formations, 
which produce variety in the forms of the hills and the character of the 
vegetation. First in order come the alluvial deix)sits, forming those 
extensive fens or " levels " on the shore of the Bristol Channel, districts 
dreary and monotonous enough were it not for their boundary of hills, 
but exceedingly valuable aa pasture-land. They are intersected in every 
direction by dykes for drainage, and in places contain deep beds of peat 
and the fossil remains of ancient woods, chiefly oak. Of the cretaceous 
strata chalk occurs but sparingly, capping some of the hills, as the 
range of Blackdown ; but' the greensand is more abundant, forming 
the lofty height of Alfred's Tower and other detached eminences. The 
various beds of the oolite are larp;ely developed, constituting the 
bold hills about Bath, and ranging thence by Frome, Bruton, 
Yeovil, and Ilminster, to Wellington. They yield the various build- 
ing-stones, the great oolite that of Bath, the inferior oolite those of 
Dundry, Doulting, and Hamhill. Next to these appears the lias, skirt- 
ing the oolite on the N., and pierced by its outliers, such as the ridge 
of Dundry and Glastonbury Tor ; and below the lias the new red sand- 
stone, forraiog the rich vales of Western Somerset. The busy coal-fields 
of Bristol and Radstoke point out tfie locality of the coal-measures, and 
the craggy rocks of Chedder and St. Vincent those of the mountain lime- 
stone, which rests upon the flanks of the Mendip chain, and rises in 
outliers on the coast between Bristol and Clevedon. Lastly, the old red 
sandstone, or Devonian, is to be sought for among the wildest scenes of 
the county, on the sterile waste of Exmoor, which is wholly included in 
this formation, and on the lofty hills of Quantock and of Mendip, of 
which it constitutes the axis. 

The chief points of interest in the county are as follows : — 
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... Abbey Church ; Pump-room and Baths ; Queen's 

Square, Circus, and Royal Crescent ; Farleigh Castle. 
Bristol ------- Cathedral ; church of St. Mary Redcliffe ; Mayor's 

Chapel; St. Vincents Rocks; Leigh Court (^pictures) ; 

Blaise Castle (pictures). 
Clevedon ----- Wrin^on ohurch-tower ; Brockley Combe. 
Weston-super-Mare View from Worle Hill ; Banwell Caves. 

Taunton - Crowcombe Court (pictures) ; Will's Neck. 

Wellington View from the Wellington Monument. 

Bunster ------ Dunster Castle ; Cleeve Abbey ; view from Grabhurst. 

Porlock Dunkery Beacon ; Culbone ; Bossington Beacon ; 

Glenthome. 
Dulverton ----- Exmoor, 
Frome ------- Vallis Bottom ; Longleat. 

Wells Cathedral; Chedder Cliffs; Wookey Hole; Glaston- 
bury Abbey ; Glastonbury Tor. 

Bruton - - Stourhead (pictures) ; Alfred's Tower. • 

Yeovil ------- Montacute House ; Brympton Hall. 

Crewkerne Church ; Hinton St. George ; View from Rana Hill. 

With reference to the church architecture the following table may be 

useful : — 

Saxon Before a.d. 1000. 

Norman I2th centurv ------ Will. I. to John. 

Early English or Pointed- - 13th „ ------ John to Kdw. I. 

Decorated 14th „ ------- Edw. I. to Hen. IV. 

Perpendicular- - 15th and 16th centuries - Hen. IV. to Eliz. 
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27 Great Western and Bristol 

and Exeter Rail ways — Bath 
to Wellington, by Bristol and 
Clifton (Kingsweston, Leigh 
Courts Portishead)y Vatton, 
Clevedon (Brockley Combe), 
Banrcell, Weston-super-Mare, 
Highhridge {Bumham), 

Bridgewater (Sedgemoor, Isle 
of Athelney), Durston, and 
Taunton (Quantock Hills) 

28 Wilts, Somerset, and Wey- 

mouth Railway — Bath to 
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Yeovil, by Bradford, Frome 
{Nunney Castle), Bruton, and 

Castle Gary (Cadbury, Mon- 
tacute House, Hainhill) . , 202- 

29 Bath to Frome, by Charter- 

house Hinton (Hinton Abbey) 
and NoHcm St. Philip . . 210 

30 Bath to Weymouth, by Bad- 

stoke, Shepton Mallet {Doult- 
«X<7), Castle Cary, Yeovil .211 

31 Bath to Wellington, by Wells 

( Wookey Hole), Glastonbury, 
and Taunton 213 
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32 TJristol to Yeovil, by (^Stanton 

Drevo) WelU, Glastonbury, 
Somerton, and Ilchester . . 225 

33 Bristol to Bridgewater, by 

( Wrington) Axbridge {Brent 
Knoll) 229 

34 Yatton Stat, to Wells, by 

Axbridge and Chedder 
{Cbedder aiffs, Mendip mis) 232 

35 Bridgewater to Lynton, by 

Nether Stotoey (St Audries), 
Williton ( Watchet, Cleeve 
Abbey, Blue Anchor), Dtmstery 
Minehcad, and Porlock {Dun- 
kery Beacon, Culbone, Glen- 
thome)— and by Bishop's 
Lydeard and Crowcombe . 235 

36 Bridgewater to Wells, by 



BOUTE. PAGE. 

Polden S^ill, Piper*s Inn, and 
Glastonbury 248 

37 Taunton to Minehead, by 

Bxshop*a Lydeard, Combe 
Flory, Lydeard St, Lawrence 
{Stogumher), and Monksilver 249 

38 Taunton to Dulverton, by 

Milverton, Wiveliscombe, and 
Bampton 250 

39 Taunton to Lyme Begis, by 

riminster. Chard, and Ax- 
minster 254 

40 Taunton to Salisbury, by 

{Burton Pynsent) Langport, 
Somerton, Castle Gary, and 
Wincanton 256 

41 Shaftesbury to Chard, by 

Milbome Port, Sherborne, 
Yeovil, and Crevokeme . \ 259 



ROUTE 27. 

BATH TO WELLINGTON, BT BBI8TOL 
AND CLIFTON (kINGSWESTON, 
LEIGH COURT, PORTISHEAD), YAT- 
TON, clevedon (brooklet oombe), 

BAN WELL, WESTON - SUPER - MARE, 
HIGHBRIDOE (bURNHAM), BRIDGE- 
WATER (SEDGEMOOR, ISLE OF 
ATHELNEY), DURSTON, and TAUN- 
TON (quantock hills). 

Great Western Railway, 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, 

The Great Western enters Somer- 
setshire lit m, from the Box Tunnel, 
through a deep valley, in which the 
clays of the inferior oolite and lias 
are in places exposed. The scenery 
is striking. On emerging from the 
tunnel the traveller beholds around 
him the great oolitic hills rising 
steeply to elevations of about 700 ft., 
and on the I., between Monkton Far- 
leigh Down and Hampton Down, the 
Avon flowing from the beautiful Vale 
of Claverton, The river is crossed 
by the railway, the bridge being a 



simple but elegant structure of one 
flat arch. As the train leaves the 
cutting a glimpse is obtained of 

1. Bathford, and its church, and 
immediately afterwards of t^e ivied 
tower of 

1. Bathampon Church, close to the 
line. This building is chiefly of 
Perp. date, and has a fine W. door. 
It has also, within the porch, effisies 
of a knight and his lady, temp. Edw. 
III., and in a niche on the exterior 
wall of the E. side the figure of a 
priest of the 11th cent. In the 
churchyard is an ancient bam. 

rt. ^atheaston and its Perp. ch. 

The line enters Bath by a cutting 
through the Sydney Gardens, and, 
sweeping round in a curve on a via- 
duct 40 ft above the level of the 
river, commands on the rt. an ex- 
cellent view of the cathedral and 
city, and on the 1. of the suburb of 
Widcombe and the height of Beechen 
Cliff-. 

106} Bath Stat, Inns: York 
House ; Castle ; Greyhound ; Royal, 
by the railway ; White Hart ; White 
Lion. Pop. of the district in 1851, 
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69,836. 'The station is on the rt. 
bank of the Avon ; and its roof, of 60 
ft. span, without horizontal tie or 
any considerable buttress, deserves 
attention. On either side of the 
station the line crosses the river, 
towards Bristol by a skew bridge of 
ingenious construction. The Avon 
is navigable to Bath, and the Kennet 
and Avon Canal, connecting it with 
the Thames, opens a waterway to 
London, but this route has been of 
less importance since the completion 
of the railway, which was first opened 
between Bath and* Bristol August 
1840, and between Bath and London 
June 1841. 

. Bath is situated in the bottom and 
on the steep sides of the valley of the 
Avon. The abbey and the busiest 
streets lie below ; and above, on the 
northern slope, rise terraces and 
crescents, tier upon tier, to a height 
of nearl V 800 ft., the Royal Crescent 
being the most conspicuous. The 
whole city is built of the white oolite 
called Bath Stone, and in a style of 
architecture worthy of the material. 
Some of the streets and groups of 
houses are, indeed, models of excel- 
lence, and their effect is enhanced by 
the beauty of the site, and the absence 
of the smoke and dirt attendant upon 
trade and manu&cture. Bath bears 
the stamp of opulence in its aspect; 
and although its '* season " no longer 
commands the elite of fashion, it en- 
joys its share of gaiety, and as a resi- 
dence is a favourite retirement from 
more busy scenes. It combines many 
of the advantages of the metropolis 
with those of a watering- place ; and 
education, amusement, and society 
may be obtained here at a moderate 
expense. 

Bath is a city of comparatively 
modem growth, but its traditions go 
back to a very early period, when 
Bladud, a British prince, is said to 
have first discoverea the healing vir- 
tues of its waters. According to the 
legend — for which we are indebted to 
Geoffry of Monmouth — Bladud was a 



leper, and for that reason had been 
expelled his father's palace, and re- 
duced to the ignoble condition of a 
swineherd. His pigs, runs the story, 
were afflicted with the same disease, 
but, wandering in this valley, they 
rolled in the warm mud where these 
waters stagnated, and were healed. 
Bladud, perceiving this cure, tried 
the same remedy with the same suc- 
cess, and when he became king he 
built a city on the spot. So, say its 
inhabitants, was founded Bath, b.c. 
863, and the statue of King Bladud, 
erected in the Pump Room about the 
year 1 700, bore an inscription to that 
effect. To the Romans, however, 
more probably belongs the merit of 
first appreciating and using these 
waters. "Bath was their Aquce Solis 
(or Suits), one of the most important 
of their stations, where Agricola 
built a temple to the goddess Mi- 
nerva, here worshipped under the 
name of Sul, and where Claudius 
established a College of Armourers 
for the manufacture of weapons for 
his legions. The walls which sur- 
rounded this station were nearly on 
a line with the streets called the 
Lower Boroughwalls, Westgate Build" 
ingg, Sawclose, and Upper Borough- 
walls, and their foundations have 
been frequently laid open. They 
formed a square about the baths, 
'whitth were of a magnificent descrip- 
tion, decorated with columns and 
tesselated floors, and furnished with 
sudatories and other appliances. 
When discovered, in 1755, the flues 
were found charged with soot, and 
the bricks marked with fire, as if the 
last Roman had but just stepped 
from the bath; yet in the interval 
which had elapsed, the ground, by a 
gradual accumulation, had risen 20 
ft., for at such a height above the old 
surface was the level of the sur- 
rounding streets. 

In the stormy period which fol- 
lowed the departure of this people 
the beautiful buildings and monU« 
ments which they had raised around 
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"the Waters of the Sun" were de- 
stroyed. By the legendary acconot, 
King Arthur of heroic memory long 
deferred the inevitable hour, and 
kept possession of Aquse Solis to the 
year 576, when the Saxons defeated 
him on Lansdown, and entered the 
contested station for the first time as 
conquerors. Even Apollo was then 
ousted from his imaginary throne, 
and the Roman name was superseded 
by that of Hat Ba than— the Hot 
Bath — whidh in an abbreviated form 
still distinguishes the city. Pillaged 
at this period both by Saxon and 
Dane, Bath was shorn of its magnifi- 
cence; yet at times it must have 
presented scenes of rude splendour, 
as when Sweyne here established his 
head-quarters, and received the 
homage of all the thanes of the west. 
To the Saxons is due the introduc- 
tion of a purer worship, and in 676 
a monastery was fouYided on the site 
of the Roman temple of Minerva. 
It was in Athelstan's reign that Bath 
fairly recovered from its disasters. 
It was then favoured by royalty, and 
Fxigar was crowned in its Church of 
St. Peter, an honour of which the 
inhabitants were* not unmindful. 
The coronation occurred at Whit- 
suntide, and was long commemorated 
at this season by a custom of the 
citizens to elect from among them- 
selves a so-called king, and in allu- 
sion to this ancient practice Beau 
Nash was styled the King of Bath. 
A mint was established here, and 
coins struck by most of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchs. In the Norman 
survey, however, the town is repre- 
sented as of little size acJbording to 
our modern notions. In the reign of 
William Rufus it was burnt ; and in 
1090 rebuilt by the bishop, John de 
Villula of Tours, who had purchased 
it of the king, and removed to it his 
episcopal seat from Wells. Then, as 
time rolled onward, fortune was here 
coy and changeful as in other cities, 
but the abbey steadily flourished and 
grew rich. In 1590 Bath was visited 



by Queen Elizabeth; and a few years 
previously it had been described by 

Leland. He pictures it as standing 
in a comparatively small compass 
around its baths and abbey, and en- 
tirely within its walls, of which there 
still remain embattled fragments in 
the street called the Upper Borough- 
walls f and in Boat^all Lane at the 
back of the market, including the 
eastern gateway. In the Great Re- 
bellion Bath was of little consequence 
to either party, for being surrounded 
by hills it was untenable against 
artillery; but on4he adjoining height 
one of the great battles of the time 
was fought — that of Lansdown, in 
which the gallant Sir Beville Gren- 
ville ended his career. At a later 
period the inhabitants took a decided 
part for James II., and closed their 
gates against Monmouth, obliging 
him to commence that retrograde 
movement which terminated fatally 
at Sedgemoor. 

The modem history of Bath be- 
gins with the 18 th century, when 
the city underwent most important 
changes. In the course of a few 
years it could boast - of its really 
splendid architecture, and for this it 
was indebted to the talent of two 
architects named Wood, who in 1729 
began Queen Square, in 1740 the N. 
Parade, in 17.'>4 the Circus, and in 
1769 the Royal Crescent, the crown- 
ing effort of their genius. From this 
time nearly to the reign of Geo. III. 
it was deemed the source of health, 
and was the focus of fashion. To 
**the Bath" Fielding and Smollett 
bring their heroes. Lord Chester- 
field was often here, and here the 
great Chatham nursed his gout. 
Anstey (1760), in his well-known 
'Bath Guide,' ridiculed the follies 
of the place, and Beau Nash regu- 
lated its fashions. 

The things to be seen in Bath are 
the Abbey, and the baths close to it, 
and both not i m. from the Station. 
Then hire a fly, or walk up to Camden 
Place and Lansdown Crescent, whence 
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you have good views of the town. 
Descend through the Royal Crescent, 
Circus, and Queen Square, the 3 
finest architectural bits in Bath, and 
so back to the Station. If time allow, 
visit the antiquities in the Institution. 
The finest view of Bath is from 
Beechen Cliff, the steep eminence 
overhanging the railway on the S., 
400 ft. above the Avon. It may be 
reached in 10 minutes from the Sta- 
tion, walking up Holhway (the Ro- 
man Fosse Way), and taking the path 
to the 1. At night the view is curi- 
ous. As the celebrity of Bath is due 
to its waters, the 

Pump Room first demands notice. 
This is a Romanesque structure, re- 
built 1796, and bearing on its front 
a Pindaric motto— API2T0N MEN 
TAnP— Water best of elements. The 
interior is a spacious saloon, 60 ft. in 
length by 34 ft. in height, with coved 
recesses at each end, and in one a 
statue of Beau Nash, so long the 
arbiter of fashion here. The water 
tumbles continually into a marble 
vase, and fills the room with its 
pleasant murmurs. It comes from a 
point quite distinct from the baths, 
so that " ladies may drink it out of 
the pump" without any fear of the 
ablutions detailed by Anstey. From 
2 to 4 a band plays here during the 
season. No payment is expected for 
merely tasting the water. The charge 
for drinking it, either in the Grand 
Pump Room or the Hetling Pump 
Room, is Is. 6d. per week, 5s. per 
month, lOs, 6d. three months, 15«. 
six months, and 1/. per annum. The 
hours of drinking are later than on 
the Continent, and the water is said 
to be less efficacious in consequence. 
Adjoining the pump-room s\fe the 
so-called 

King' 8 and Queen* s Baths, separated 
from each other by a screen. The 
King's or principal bath measures 
66 ft. by 41 feet, and isopentoihe 
sky, except a colonnade on one side. 
It is filled daily to a height of 4 ft. 
7 in., and contains about 364 tuns 
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of water. Dressing and retirinff 
rooms communicate with it, and 
the bathers properly attired walk 
about in the water. A brass rail 
round the centre marks where the 
temperature is hottest, and bathers 
may select for themselves a degree 
of heat varying from 100° to 112°. 
The spring issues from its source 
at 1160 Fahr., and yields 2 hogs- 
heads per minute. Different hours 
of the day are allotted for ladies 
and gentlemen, but in the great 
days of Bath they used to meet to- 
gether in the water (as is still the 
practice in many watering-places 
abroad), the ladies coifiee in the ex- 
treme of fashion, the gentlemen with 
powdered hair and bag wigs. 

"'T was a glorious sight to behold the fair sex 

All wading with gentlemen up to their 

necks," Anstey, 

The Queen's bath (so named from 
Anne, the consort of James I.) is 25 
ft. square. It is supplied from the 
same source as the King's, but, as 
the water fiows into it through a 
passage, the temperature is rather 
lower. Connected with the . King's 
bath is a reservoir, fit to contain 
32,000 gallons, for cooling the waters, 
by means of a steam-engine which 
throws up a jet in the centre. From 
tbis spring and reservoir the adjoining 

Private Baths, in Stall Street, are 
supplied at suitable temperatures. 
This establishment is excellently 
arranged and condacted. Douche 
baths, by which a stream of hot 
water is applied to any limb or part 
of the body, without immersing the 
whole, are provided: the process is 
here called dry pumping. 

Tlie Cross Bath (end of Bath 
Street), so called from a silver cross, 
which once stood in the midst, set up 
in honour of a visit from the Queen 
of James II. in 1687, is resorted to by 
the less affluent classes, who pay only 
3d. for admission. The temperature 
is 98°. 

The Tepid Swimming Bath, a neat 
building from a design of DecimuB 
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Barton (entranoe piazza in Bath St.)> 
measares 65 ft. by 25, and is sup- 
plied from the King's source. The 
temperature is 88". 

The Hot Bath (end of Bath Street), 
built by the younger Wood, is a very 
elegant structure, remarkable for 
the great beauty of the sculptured 
foliage and fruit. It is supplied 
with the hottest of the Bath waters, 
the spring gushing from its source 
at a temp, of 120° Fahr. Adjoining 
are 

Tlie Royal Private Baths, which 
are not surpassed in cleanliness, com- 
fort, and convenience by any in 
Europe. There are 7 baths, of large 
dimensions, lined with Dutch tiles, 
having steps descending into them. 
One is provided with a crane to fa- 
cilitate the immersion of feeble pa- 
tients. 

The Hetlingj or Hot Bath Pump 
Boom, is opposite the Hot Bath, at 
the corner of Hetling Court. 

The Kingston Baths, in Church 
Street, occ^ipy the site of the Boman 
Baths, and are the property of Earl 
Manvers. All the other baths be- 
long to the borough and are under 
the superintendence of the Town 
Council. 

The Bath waters rise in 4 distinct 
springs and are the hottest of any 
known in England, having a tem- 
perature at one of the sources of 
120° Fahr. They act as a stimulant, 
and are considered efficacious in gout 
and paralysis, and the numerous 
diseases depending on a relaxed state 
of the fibres, but may be injurious 
where there are inflammatory symp- 
toms. They are supplied to the hos- 
pitals, and in particular to the Bath 
General Hospital, a noble institu- 
tion, which was founded for their 
special administration to the poor, 
who come hither from all parts of 
the kingdom. Hence the proverb 
" the beggars of Bath." 

The Abbey Church, now cleared 
from the mass of unsightly buildings 
which concealed and disfigured it, is 



one of the latest specimens of Perp. Go- 
thic in the kingdom, commenced 1499 
by Prior Birde and Bishop Oliver 
King, arrested in its progress 1539 
by the dissolution of the Abbey, but 
completed 1606 by the bounty of 
Bishop Montague. The building, 
however, is uniform in its charac* 
ter. 

The W. front has a magnificent 
window of 7 lights, flanked by turrets, 
on which are carved angels, ascending 
and descending by ladders, either to 
represent the dream of Jacob, or to 
commemorate a vision of the founder, 
who was instigated to the work by a 
revelation of the Holy Trinity with 
angels on a ladder I The winded fi- 
gures are now headless and mutilated. 
The space above the window is also 
filled with angels on corbels: the 
figures are well designed, but much de- 
faced. The b&ttlements of this fh)nt 
are varied and very rich ; the transept 
windows are fine. Over the W. door 
are the arms of the bishopric, im- 
paling Montague; on the sides of it 
statues of Prior Birde and Bp. King; 
over the N. door a figure of king 
Edgar, and over the S. door one of 
king Osric, founder of the monastery 
in 676. The tower, 162 ft. high, is 
of good composition, flanked by oc- 
tagonal turrets ; it is broader in one 
direction than in the other. The 
interior, 210 ft. long, and 75 ft. high, 
is of uniform Perp. work, but much 
crowded with tasteless monuments. 
They are, indeed, so numerous that 
one might suppose truth, as well as 
wit, had been expressed by the fol- 
lowing smart epigram : — 

" These walls, so full of monument and bust, 
Shew how Bath-waters serve to lay the 
dust" 

Or by this : — 

•* Messieurs, vous voyez trts bien Icl, 
Que ces eaux ne sont pas d'eaux de vie." 

There is no triforium, the sills of the 
clerestory window being carried down 
to the stringcourse above the main 
arches. 
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" The roof of the nave, of wood, is 
ft very flat arch, composed of a series 
of small rich panels, with a few 
large ones. in the centre of the com- 
partments formed by the piers." — R. 
"It M)pears." says another writer, 
"to derive support from invisible 
means, and is a model of grace, ele- 
gance, and lightness." A modern 
screen, designed by Blore, separates 
the nave from the 

^ Choir, which is rather open, and 
distinguished by the great beauty 
of its roof, of the most elaborate 
fan tracery ; the roofs of the choir 
aisles also deserve attentive no- 
tice. It is to be regretted that the 
choir is fitted, like a parish church, 
with pews and galleries, instead of 
stalls. The E. window is of 7 lights, 
plain, and without painted glass ; be- 
low it is a tolerable modern* altar- 
screen of Gothic work. Below the 
easternmost arch on the S. side is 
Prior Birde's Chantry (begun 1515), 
a beautiful specimen of rich work, 
containing much excellent detail, fan 
tracery, and foliage, amongst which 
is the prior's rebus, a bird in the 
letter W. It has been restored and 
fitted as the Bishop's seat. Its ex- 
terior should be viewed from the S. 
aisle. The side facing the choir is 
left unfinished. 

Outside the E. end a careful ob- 
server may see the bases of the piers 
of the old Norman apse or, as some 
have thought, of a Roman temple. 

The monuments to be noticed are — 
in the nave the altar-tomb of Bishop 
Montague, with his effigy, 1618; — 
in the S. aisle of the nave those of 
Beau Nash, a plain marble tablet, 
with epitaph by Dr. Harin^on ; the 
Hon. William oingham, by Flaxman, 
flanked by figures of 2 angets ; Wil- 
liam Clements, with this ini»cription : 

•* Sacred to the memory of William Clements, 
Esq., a youth distinguished by the sweet- 
ness of his manners and the excellence of 
his heart. Generous, humane, affectionate : 
his life was a source of happiness to others ; 
his death, it is to be hoped, was the com- 
mencement of his own. 



" Look down, blest soul, and, from the realms 
above. 
Accept this last sad tribute of ourjove. 
The lastr— ev'n now our sorrows we resign. 
And lose our feelings to r^oice in thine." 

James Quin, with medallion portrait, 
and inscription by Garrick : — 

•• That tongue, which set the table on a roar. 
And charm'd the public ear, is heard no 

more ; 
Clos'd are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spake, before the tongue, what 

Shakespeare writ ; 
Cold is that hand which, llvinir, was 

stretch'd forth. 
At friendship's call, to succour modest worth. 
Here lies JAMES QUJN !— Deign, reader, 

to be taught, 
Whate'er thy strength of body, force of 

thought. 
In Nature's happiest mould however cast. 
To this complexion thou must come at last." 

By the W, door those of Herman 
Katencamp, by the younger Bacon ; 
and Col. Champion, by Nollehens; 
— in the iV. aisle of the nave of 
Malthus, author of the * Essay on 
Population,' who is buried in the 
aisle; and Sarah Fielding, with in- 
scription by Dr. John Hoadley — 
*'For the honour of the dead, and 
the emulation of the living ;" — in 
the 5. transept, that of Lady Waller, 
with her husband — who fought at 
Lansdown and Roundaway — mourn- 
ing over her — 

" To the deare memory of the right vertuo'us 
and worthy lady, Jane Lady Waller, sole 
daughter and heir to Sir Richard Reynell, 
wife to Sir William Waller, Knight. 
Sole issue of a matchless paire. 
Both of their state and vertues heyre ; 
In graces great, in stature small. 
As full of spirit as voyd of gall ; 
Cheerfully brave, bounteously close. 
Holy without vain-glorious showes; 
Happy, and yet from envy free, 

Learn'd without pride, witty, yet wise- 
Reader, this riddle read with mee. 
Here the goixi Lady Waller lyes." 

In the N. transept those of Fletcher 
Partis, founder of the college named 
after him; Sir R. H. Bickerton, by 
Chantrey ; Dr. Sibthorp, the bota- 
nist, a pleasing work by Flagman ; 
James Tamesz Grieve, Physician to 
the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, 
an interesting sculpture of the wife 
eagerly attempting to arrest th 
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dart of Death ; and Mary Frampton, 
■with epitaph hy Dry den : — 



** Bsneath this marble monument is laid 
All that heaven wants of this celestial 

maid: 
Preserve, sacred tomb! thy trust cou- 

sign'd ! 
The mould was made on purpose for the 

mind ; 
And she would lose, if at the latter day 
One atom could be mixed of oth.^r clay. 
Such were the features of her heav'nly 

face, 
Uer limbs were formed with such har- 
monious grace, 
So faultless was the frame,— as if the 

whole 
Had been an emanation of the soul. 
Which her own inward symmetry reveal'd, 
And like a picture shone, in glass anneal'd; 
Or, like the sun eclips'd, with shaded light, 
Too piercing else to be sustain'd by sight. 
Each thought was visible that roll'd 
within,— 
As through a crystal case the figur'd iiours 

are seen : 
And heaven did this transparent veil pro- 
vide, 
Because she had no guilty thought to hide. 
All white, a virgin saint, she sought the 

skies — 
For marriage, though it sullies not— it 

dyes! 
High though her wit, yet humble was her 

mind, 
As if she could not, or she would not, find 
How much her worth transcended all her 

kind. 
Yet she had leam'd so much of heaven 

below. 
That when arriv'd she scarce had more to 

know; 
But only to refresh the former hint. 
And read her Maker in a fairer print I 
So piuus I as she had no time to tspare 
For human thoughts, but seem'd confln'd 

to prayer ; 
Yet in such charities she passd the day, 
'Twas wondrous how she found an hour to 

pray. 
A soul so cAlra, it knew not ebbs nor flows, 
"Which pussion could but curl — not dis- 
compose ! 
A female softness, with a manly mind, 
A daughter duteous, and a sister kind ; 
In sickness patient! and in death resign'dl" 

In the chaucelf 1. of the altar, of 
Lady Miller, a pretty specimen of 
the elder Bacon* s sculpture : — 

*• Devoted stone ! amidst the wrecks of time, 
Uninjur'd bear thy Miller's spotless name : 
The virtues of her youth and ripen 'd prime. 
The tender thought, th' enduring record 
claim. 



" When clos'd the num'rous eyes that round 
this bier 
Have wept the loss of wide -extended 
worth, 
O gentle stranger, may one gen'rous tear 
Drop, as thou beudest o'er this hallow'd 
earth ! 

" Are truth and genius, love and pity thine. 
With lib'ral charity, and faith sincei-e i 
Then rest thy waud'rlng step beneath this 
shrine. 
And greet a kindred spirit hov'ring near." 

— Of Mrs. Frazer, with epitaph by 
her husband : — ** This tablet is erect- 
ed to the memory of Mrs. Mary 
Frazer, by her most afflicted hus- 
band, with the most devout resigna* 
tion to the will of the Almighty, 
and a truly religious sense of grati- 
tude for the blessings he has been 
permitted to enjoy with her, in the 
various vicissitudes of life, during a 
peYiod of 40 years of uninterrupted 
happiness. At the same time he 
shall ever, with humility, deplore 
the loss of her, whose piety, bene- 
volence, and amiable disposition, 
will to the last hour remain most 
firmly and gratefully imprinted with 
the deepest sorrow on his mind.*' — 
Of Colonel Walsh (under the organ 
screen), a column broken in the 
middle, and its ornamented capital 
fallen to the ground. "By the 
death of this gentleman an ancient 
and respectable family in Ireland 
became extinct." In the S. aisle vf 
the choir^ of Hoare, the artist, by 
Chantreu. 

The itoyal Literary and Scientific 
Institution (a little E. of the Abbey), 
on the site of the Old Assembly 
Rooms, of which the portico is a 
remnant^ resembles the Koyal Insti- 
tution in London, having a theatre 
in which lectures are given. The 
Museum contains several Roman 
sculptures, inscribed monumental 
stones, and other relics of the an- 
cient Aquse Solis, and collections to 
illusti-ate the geology of the neigh- 
bourhood, and of England generally, 
carefully arranged by the late cu- 
rator, Mr. Lonsdale. There are also 
a cabinet of coins, a collection of 
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British birds, and some shells, in- 
cluding a fine specimen of Penta- 
crinus Briareus. The Museum is 
free to the public between 1 1 and 4. 
In the garden, which is situated on 
the bank of the river, a band plays 
occasionally. 

The Athenaum, in the Orange 
Grove, adjoining the Abbey, was 
originally a Mechanics' Institution. 
Its museum is chiefly devoted to 
geology and ornithology. 

The Old Assembly Booms, the scene 
of Beau Nash's glory, were destroyed 
by fire in 1820, excepting the portico 
and exterior walls, which now form 
a part of the Literary Institution. 
Nash was master of the ceremonies 
nearly 60 years, from 1710 to 1760. 
He used to move about in an equipage 
drawn by 6 horses, and followed by a 
retinue of servants : his successor of 
the present day, the master of the 
ceremonies, goes about more modestly 
afoot, and is rewarded by a subscrip- 
tion ball every season. The existing 
or Upper Assembly Rooms, built by 
the younger Wood, 1771, and close 
to the Circus, have been handsomely 
furnished, and contain full-length 
portraits of Beau Nash and Colonel 
Wade, the latter by Gainsborough, 
who resided for some time at Bath, in 
the Circus. Balls are given during 
the season on Monday or Thursday. 

In the Guildhall, b. 1768-75, are 
portraits of Frederick P. of Wales 
and his consort, Geo. III. and Q. 
Charlotte, Pitt Earl of Chatham, and 
Earl Camden. Behind the Guildhall 
are the Markets, The entrance is 
through Boatstall Lane, and below 
the level of this narrow passage may 
be seen the old E. gateway, and a 
part of the embattled wall which 
encircled the town of early times. 

The Street Architecture is the fea- 
ture which distinguishes modern Bath, 
and entitles it to pre-eminence as the 
most beautiful city in England. A few 
of the more remarkable streets, cres- 
cents, &c., may be enumerated as 
follows : — ^The Hoyal Crescait, by 



the younger Wood ; to the W. of it. 
Mar/borough Buildings; to the N., 
St,. James* s Square, Cavendish Place, 
Cavendish Crescent^ Somerset Place, 
and Lansdcwn Crescent. To the E. of 
the Lansdown Road, Camden Place, 
Adjoining the R. Crescent, the Cir- 
cus, designed by the elder Wood; and 
below it Queen Square, b. by Wood, 
each side after a different design. On. 
the E., beyond the Avon, Pulteney 
Street, the finest street in Bath, b.. 
about 1770, by the Hon. William 
Pulteney, together with Pulteney 
Bridge, which is lined *on each side 
with houses. Adjacent to the Sydney 
Gardens, Old and New Sydney Place, 
E. of the Abbey ch., the North and 
South Parades, desig|}ed by Wood, 
and b. 1740. Lastly, S.W. of the 
city, Green Park Buildings and Nor- 
folk Crescent. Milsom Street is the 
Regent Street of Bath, and contains 
the finest shops. 

Hetling House, in Hetling Court, 
near the Pump-room, is one of the 
oldest mansions in Bath. Its great 
room, of which the chimney-piece is 
a fine specimen of decoration, is now 
used as a chapel by a congregation of 
Mormons. 

A house in Trim-street was the 
residence of General Wolfe and his 
family, and No. 13, New King-street, 
of the astronomer Herschel, who here 
made the observations which led to 
the discovery of the Georgium Sidus. 
Beau Nash lived on the Sawclose, 
where his house may be recognised 
by its handsome doorway. 

Partis College, on Newbridge Hill, 
between Bath and KeUton, is an in- 
stitution for the reception of 30 re- 
duced gentlewomen (10 of them must 
be widows or daughters of clergymen 
of the Church of England), who are 
each furnished with a separate house 
of 4 rooms and an allowance. It 
was founded by Mrs. Partis, in con- 
formity with tlie intention of her de- 
ceased husband, Fletcher Partis, and 
was completed in 1 827. It is a Gothic 
building, with a chapel in the centre. 
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The Wesleyan College, an Eliz. 
stractare, erected 1850, from the 
designs of Mr. James Wilson, F.S. A., 
occupies a commanding site on the 
ascent of Lansdown. It has a tower 
90 ft. in height. 

The Lansdown Proprietary College^ 
lower on the hill, was completed 
1858, by the same architect, and has 
also a lofty central tower. The 
architecture is Gothic of the Geo- 
metric period. The school, in the 
N. wing, is of 3500 sq. ft., and lighted 
by traceried windows. In the S. wing 
is a room of 2100 ft. The roofs are 
of timber, coloured. 

The Victoria Park is a very pretty 
enclosure of about 10 acres, immedi- 
ately west of t]|e Royal Crescent and 
Circus, and approached through the 
Royal Avenue, which is laid out with 
plantations, shrubberies, and walks. 
At the entrance of the park is an obe- 
lisk in honour of her present Majesty, 
in whose presence (while Princess) 
this agreeable public garden, created 
at the expense of some zealous citizens 
and inhabitants of Bath, who con- 
tributed 4000/. to this object, was 
thrown open in 1830. Higher on the 
hill is a colossal bust of Jupiter by 
Osborne, a self-taught artist, who died 
in poverty. It is made of a single 
block of Bath stone, weighing more 
than 6 tons, and is 7 ft. high. 

The Royal Victoria Horticultural 
and Botanical Gardens occupy a por- 
tion of the park. 

The Sydney Gardens, at the end of 
Pulteney Street, were formerly the 
** Vauxhall " of Bath. They occupy 
16 acres, and were laid out 1795. 

In Lansdown Crescent lived WiU 
Ham Beckford, of Fonthill, the 
talented but eccentric author of 
* Vathek ;* and on the summit of 
Lansdown, which is 813 ft. above the 
sea-level, and now covered with 
houses to within a short distance of 
the top, stands 

Beck/ord*s Tower, He had a pas- 
sion for towers, and built one in 
turn at his previous residences of 



Ciutra and Fonthill. This one is 130 
ft. high. It commands an extensive 
view, and was erected within a walled 
garden, which since the death of Mr. 
Beckford (1844) has been converted 
into a public cemetery, with a hand- 
some modern gateway of Byzantine 
style. Beckford's monument, which 
formerly stood in the cemetery of 
Widcombe Vale, has been removed 
here. It is a sarcophagus of red 
granite, which was prepared for him 
in his lifetime. The inscriptions are 
singular. On one side — 

" Eternal Power I 
Grant me, through obvious clouds, one tran- 
sient gleam 
Of thy bright essence In my dying hour !" 

On the other — • 

" Ei^joying humbly the most precious gift 
of Heaven to man — hope." 

Neither of these inscriptions were 
selected by the author of 'Vathek,' 
as incorrectly stated by some persons. 

About 2i m. beyond Mr. Beckford's 
Tower is the batue-Jield of Lansdown, 
fought 1643 between the forces of 
King Charles, led by the Marquis 
of Hertford, and those of the Par- 
liament under Sir William Waller. 
The spot is marked by a monument 
to the memory of Sir Beville Gren- 
ville and his Cornish friends, who 
fell here, erected by his grandson, 
George Granville, Baron Lansdowne, 
1720. Lansdown Hill is now much 
enclosed, and the view from it, not- 
withstanding its elevation, is greatly 
impeded by the stone walls which 
hem in the road ; but a walk of 2 m. 
from Beckford's Tower, or of 4 from 
Bath, will bring you to a spot on 
Upper Lansdown, called Prospect 
Stile, fix)m which may be seen at the 
same time both Bath and Bristol, the 
Avon and Severn, the Welsh moun- 
tains and the Meudip hills. It is on 
Stoke Brow, J m. to the S.W. of the 
pretty village of North Stoke, 

On the road to the monument, and 
1 m. beyond Beckford's tower, we 
pass on the rt. Chapel Farm, a build- 
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ing of the time of James I., and so 
named from an ancient Chapel of St, 
Lawrence, of which one Dec. window 
remains. A large fair is held here 
CD St. Lawrence's day, Ang. 10. 

Among the natives of Bath were 
Gildas, the historian; Terry, the 
comedian ; and Hone, the author of 
the * Eyery-day Book/ William 
Frynne, the 2 Lysonses, and Sir 
Sidney Smith, were educated at the 
Grammar-school, a foundation of 
Edw. VI. 

The walks and rides around Bath 
may be almost infinitely Taried, and 
derive a peculiar charm from the 
wood and rock in the vales, the height 
of the hills — each with a distinct and 
extensive view— the numerous old 
camps, the curious churches, and the 
farmhouses of Elizabethan or an 
earlier date, which abound in the 
district. 

Walks and Excursions : — a. To 
Sham Castle, an artificial ruin built 
by Ralph Allen, to improve the view 
from his town residence, now buried 
among houses at the end of the N. 
Parade. It is a fine point of view. 
You may extend your walk to the 
summit of Hampton Down, on which 
are remains of the Wansdykef and a 
British camp of 30 acres. On the E. 
side of the hill are the Hampton 
Rocks, a landslip of the great oolite. 

b. To Prior Park and Combe Down, 
On leaving Bflth, the road passes 
Widcombe ch., built by Prior Birde, 
and then commences the ascent of 
the fertile dell of Widcombe. Here 
is the Abbey Cemetery, a pretty spot, 
the grounds tastefully planted by the 
late Mr. Loudon. Prior Park is 
situated at the head of the vale, on a 
brow commanding a beautiful Tiew. 
The mansion, a handsome Palladian 
structure, connected by arcades with 
its wings, is 400 ft. above the river and 
100 below the top of Combe Down. 
It was built 1743 by Wood for Balph 
Allen, the All worthy of Fielding's 
* Tom Jones,' originally a clerk in &e 
Bath post-office, then postmaster and 

IW.D,^S,'\ 



ma^or, and lessee of the cross-posts 
which he had established, and by 
which he made a fortune. He was the 
friend of Fielding, Pope, and Sterne, 
and of Warburton, who married his 
niece. Pope, who corresponded with 
him, used to visit him at Prior 
Park, where he finished the 'Dun- 
ciad,' 1741. Pope disliked Bath, 
its rocks, and dirt, and brimstone, 
and fogs, and declares in his letters 
that health itself should not draw 
him thither, though friendship had 
OLce or twice. " I live," he says, 
*' out of the sulphurous pit, at the 
edge of the pit, at Mr. Allen's, 
for a month or so." The error of 
supposing the existence of sulphur in 
the Bath water is common even now, 
but no sulphur occurs in it. The. 
mansion at Prior Pack has been of 
late years enlarged, as a Rom. Gath. 
Gollege; but in 1836 the central 
part of it, which was Allen's resi- 
dence, was gutted by fire. The house 
is now for sale, and has a neglected 
appearance, wild flowers growing 
from the cornices. Behind are re- 
mains of the Wansdyke, which tra- 
versed the breezy upland of 

Combe Down, 550 ft. above the sea. 
On the S. side of this hill, which 
commands an extensive prospect, se- 
veral villas have been lately built, 
and there is now quite a town with 
church and inn. A path across two 
fields leads to Mount Pleasant, where 
a beautiful landscape opens on the 
view. You look down upon the 
meeting of the Glaverton, Freshford, 
and Midford valleys, and upon a 
hill-side covered with wood. The 
canal winds below, and in the centre 
a long viaduct spans the valley. To 
the rt., by a clump of firs, is an arti- 
ficial ruin (another fine point of 
view), and the sloping park of Mid- 
ford Castle. In the far distance 
rises the tower at Stourhead. 

The quarries on Combe Down fur- 
nish the well-known Bath freestone, a 
variety of oolite, of which not only 
the abbey and houses of Bath are built, 

I 
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bat many other public and private 
edifices in distant parts of the king- 
dom. The down, fields, and roads 
are undermined by caverns and pas- 
sages. 

c. To JBeckford'a Towers Stoke 
Brow, and Kelston Round Hilly re- 
turning hj Weston, 

Bitton, W. of N. Stoke, is a pretty 
Tillaffe, on a small lake or reservoir, 
which supplies water to several paper* 
mills. Its church contuns the effigies 
of Sir Thomas de Bitton, a work of 
the 13th cent. 

Below KeUton Round Hill, which 
is 730 ft. above the sea, lies 

Kelston Park, 3 m. from Bath, pro- 
perty, late of Joseph Neeld, Esq., 
and now of Lieut>Col. Inigo Jones. 
Kelston occupies the nte of a house 
built 1587 hjk Barozzi, an Italian 
architect, and in which lived Sir 
John Harington^ the wit, poet, and 
court favourite, who had here the 
honour of entertaining Q. Eliz. It 
was pulled down 1760, with the 
exception of «ome outbuildings, which 
still remain. The present house was 
built by Sir Csesar Hawkins. The 
village church is in part E^rly Eng. 

In the churchyard of Weston an 
altar-tomb marks the burial-place of 
Mrs. Jane Falconer, relict of William 
Falconer, author of * The Shipwreck.' 

d. To Granville* 8 Monument on 
Lansdown, returning by the pretty 
road from Chapel Farm to Lang- 
ridge, and by Swainswick. 

jLangridge has its manorhouse, and 
a diminutive cA., said to be the small- 
est in England. It measures (nly 
50 ft. in length by 18 in breadth. It 
is also remarkable for a beautiful 
ADglo-Norman entrance, and has an 
early sculpture of the Virgin and 
Cbild, and an effig]^ of a lady in the 
costume of Henry III. 

Swainswick also has its manor- 
house, the birthplace of William 
Vrynne, b. 1600, educated at the 
Bath grammar-school. In the ch. is 
a fine brass to Edmond Ford, 1439. 
Above the village rises the British 



camp of SoUhury, 600 ft above the 
sea, and beyond it Charmy Down^ 
where remains of a Druidic circle 
may be seen in a field near the fieirm- 
house. 

e. Over Lansdown to the Wick 
Rocks (3 m. from the monument), a 
romantic wooded valley between lime- 
stone cliffs', which rise to a. height of 
200 ft. and are crowned on the N. side 
by an ancient camp. 

f. To Batkeaston (2 m.) and St, 
Catharine (4^ m.). Batheaston Ch., 
a Perp. building, contains a tablet to 
the Rev. J. Conybeare, the Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, for several years vicar 
of this parish. There is a ferry to 
Bathampton. 2 m. distant is Skock- 
erwick (p. 17), seat of the descend- 
ants of the Wiltshires, the attached 
friends of Crainsborough, and where 
some of the best paintings of this 
truly English artist are preserved. 
The Box Tunnel is 3 m. N.E. 2^ m. 
the three counties of Wilts, Glouces- 
ter, and Somerset meet on Banner^ 
down, by the side of the high road. 
For upwards of a century the spot 
has been marked by 3 small stones, ^ 
but these have been superseded by a 
cromlech which was set up in 1858. 
L. of Batheaston, in a pretty valley, 
lies the village of 

St. Catharine, long a residence of 
the priors of Bath, whose grange, 
built by prior Cantlow about 1499, is 
still standing in its terraced garden. 
Its porch, of the time of Charles I., 
and its- beautiful hall-screen, are much 
admired. The church — also partly 
built by Cantlow— contains a finely 
carved pulpit, a Norman font, and, in 
the chancel, an altar-tomb, with effi- 
gies, to Wm. Blanchard and his lady, 
1631. The return to Bath may be 
varied by a route over Charmy Down 
and Solsbury. 

g. To Claverton, a very pretty spot, 
and an agreeable drive of about 3 m. 
from Bath, passing the Hampton 
fiocks, a landslip of great oolite on 
the face of Hampton Down. A 
Claverton, rt. of the road, are the old 
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stone terraces of an ancient mansion 
of the Vivians. This house is now 
seated high on the hill, and at pre- 
sent occupied by the Rt. Hon. James 
Wilson. It was built from a design 
by Sir JeflFery Wyattville, and is or- 
namented with many charming works 
of art. Among the pictures are 5 by. 
THntoretto, viz., the sketch for his 
colossal picture of Paradise in the 
Ducal Palace, Venice; SS. Jerome, 
Nicolas, Francis, and Stephen ; a Pro- 
curator of St. Mark's; a Cardinal; 
and the Hall of the Ten in the Doge's 
Palace — «/. Van Ostade, a Village, 
with Country People, a large picture 
— Andrea del SartOj or Seb, del 
Piombo, Portrait of Mich. Angelo — 
Brouwer, Peasants drinking — G««r- 
cinoy 2 landscapes. Morning and Even- 
ing — J. Ruysdael, a dark poetic 
landscape — Swaneveldty a fine land- 
scape. The old house, which stood 
lower down the hill, and was fianked 
by terraced gardens, was besieged and 
taken by a Parliamentary force in 
the Civil War. Claverton was for 60 
years the living of Richard Graves, 
author of the * Spiritual Quixote.' 
He is buried in the church, which 
was rebuilt and enlarged 1858. In 
the churchyard, a pretty enclosure, 
full of roses, is the stately tomb of 
Ralph Allen of Prior Park, interred 
here 1 766. You may return to Bath 
by the road over Claverton Down, 
passing, at the summit of the hill, a 
lodge entrance to Claverton Manor, 
where there is a fine view up the 
wooded valley to the distant chalk 
escarpment. 

^ The valley of Claverton is remark- 
able for its beauty, and for several 
rugged scenes, such as the Hampton 
Rocks, produced by the subsidence of 
the oolite. The position of Warlei/, 
opposite Claverton, under the hang> 
ing woods of Monkt on Farleigh Down, 
will charm every visitor. You may 
extend your drive to Limpley Stoke 
and Freshford, or make them the 
object of a separate excursion by rail. 
About 1 m. beyond Claverton (at the 



Viaduct Inn) the road to Freshford 
and Frome is carried across the val- 
ley bv a stone viaduct on 1 1 archesj, 
and the canal over the rly and the 
river by an aqueduct. The 1. road 
leads to 

Limpley Stoke (4 m. from Bath), 
a romantic village, with hanging 
woods and orchards, and a wild hill- 
side well adapted for a picnic or for 
sketching. The view of the rail| 
river, and canal, serpentining down 
the valley side by side, but at dif- 
ferent elevations, is curious. Lim- 
pley Stoke should be seen from the 
ascent towards Freshford, which is 

1 m. distant. At 

Freshford, where Sir William Na- 
pier wrote his * History of the Penin- 
sular War,' you should go to the 
high ground called Sharpstone, and 
Mount Pleasant, to gain a view up 
the 2 valleys. In the one, in the far 
distance you will see the White 
Horse at Westbury ; in the other the 
town of Bradford. A path leads 
from Mt. Pleasant to the ruins of 
Hinton Abbey. Farleigh Castle is 

2 m. from Freshford. 

h. To the Farleigh Beeches, Monk* 
ton Farleigh, and o. Wraxall manor' 
house (p. 21). 

Another commanding point of view 
is King*s Down, E. of Batnford, where 
the panorama embraces the Cotswold 
hills, the Wiltshire chalk downs from 
Swindon to Alfred's f^wer, the 
range of the Mendips, and imme- 
diately under foot the beautiful valley 
of Claverton. 

i. To the ruins of Hinton Abbey 
(p. 210) and Farleigh Castle, The 
quickest route is by rail to Fresh- 
ford, from which the abbey is 1 m., 
and the castle 2 m. distant ** Some 
8 m. from Bath, in the direction 
towards Salisbury, are to be seen, on 
the north-east slope of a rocky height 
called Farleigh Hill, the ruins of the 
Castle of' Farleigh Montfort, or Far- 
leigh Hungerford ; mansion once of the 
honourable family of the Hungerfords, 
while there was such a family. The 

I 2 
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Hungerfords are extinct above a cen- 
tury ago, and their mansion stands 
there as a rain, knowing little of them 
any more." — Carlyle. The road runs 
by Midford and by Charterhouse ffiii' 
ton, and commands distant views of 
Farleigh village. The Hoalton Arms 
will be foand a tolerable Inn, On 
rt are the church, dedicated to St. 
Leonard, and Farleigh House, seat of 
the Houltons. 

The Castle is prettilpr situated 
above a deep woodea ravine, called, 
from some ancient tradition, Danes' 
Ditch. It is a complete ruin, consist- 
ing of fragments of the wall, and of 
2 towers and a gatehouse. The general 
plan appears to have been an oval 
double court, with towers upon the 
walls. The park was on the N. be- 
tween Farleigh and Iford. 

The Chapel, within the enclosure, 
has beeu preserved. The windows 
are Perp., but the walls may be older. 
The dripstone of the W. door seems 
£. Enff. There is a northern addi- 
tion of later date, of which the wall 
has been painted with the matches 
of the Hungerfords. The roof of the 
porch is good; upon its wooden 
bosses are the family coat and badge 
of 3 sickles interlaced. The altar- 
slab is a handsome block of Pudding- 
stone. A quantity of armour has 
been put away here. There are mo- 
numents to Sir Walter Hungerford 
(an altar), 1595, with his posie, " Time 
trieth Truth;" to Sir Thomas Hun- 

ferford (the purchaser), and Joanna 
is wife, 1398, 1412, two effigies 
on an altar ; and to Sir Edward 
Hungerford, 1607, with Dame Jane 
his wife, an altar -tomb. Besides 
these, and several smaller monuments, 
is a very handsome altar-tomb with 
effigies to Sir Edward and Margaret 
Hungerford, 1648 and 1672, with arms 
and thd motto, '* Et Dieu mon ap- 
puy." This Sir Edward commanded 
at Wardour, and his lady founded the 
hospital at Corsham. 

Beneath is the vault. Here, sheathed 
in closely fitting coffins of lead, are 



' 6 corpses. The hearts of some of the 
. family were formerly preserved here in 
' glazed jars covered with white leather. 
Margaret, daughter of George of Cla- 
rence, and the last of the Plantagenets, 
was born at Farleigh. She married 
Sir R. Pole, and had by him 4 sons, 
the youngest, Richard, the too cele- 
brated Cardinal Pole. Farleigh was 
for 300 years the chief mansion in 
Somersetshire of the Hungerfords, 
from 1369 to 1689, and had been pre- 
viously held by the Montfords. It was 
converted into a castle in the reigns of 
Rich. II. and Hen. IV. by Sir Thomas 
H. and his son Walter. In the Rebel- 
lion it was held for the king, and sur- 
rendered llSth Sept 1645. The Hun- 
gerfords obtained it in the reign of 
Edw. III., and their line failed in that 
of James II., when Farleigh was sold 
to the Bayntuns, who were the last 
to use the castle as a residence. 

j. To Midford, Wellow (p. 210), 
and Combehay, 

k. To Barrow Hill and English* 
combe (3 m.), a retired and pretty 
village, once the residence, according 
to Hoare (* Hist of Ancient Wilts'), 
of our Saxon kings. At a later period 
it was the site of a castle of tlie De 
Goumays, of which the mound and 
the fosse are still to be seen in the 
dell to the E. of it ; and, in Tudor 
times, of a manorhouse, now used as 
an alehouse. It has also, adjoining 
the ch., a mossy buttressed bam, built 
from the ruins of the Castle ; and 2 
whimsical yew - trees, which have 
grown into one during a Ions em- 
brace. In the orchard by the ch. the 
Wansdifke may be traced, but in the 
2nd field beyond the orchard it is in 
good preservation, running W.N.W., 
with the ditch on the N: side. 

Barrow Hill, or the Bound Hill, 
as it is commonly called, crowns a 
very elevated ridge of land, and is a 
conspicuous object in almost every 
view from Bath. If artificial, it is 
one of the largest barrows in Eng- 
land. It is 100 ft in height. Eng> 
lishcombe lies to the W. of it, on a 
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duster of knolls, and much reminds 
one of Devonshire. The manor- 
house, in connection with Barrow 
Hill, would make a subject for a 
sketch. 

1. To Stantonbury Hill (about 6 m. 
W.), a conspicuous outlier of the in- 
ferior oolite, capped by a very perfect 
British camp, on the line of the Wans- 
dyke. The entrenchment is of 30 
acres, and commands a fine dis- 
tant view of Bath. E. is Newton 
Park, seat of W. H. Gore Lang- 
ton, Esq., M.P., and W. ffoundstreet 
Park, a residence of the Pophams. 
The panorama is complete, and in- 
cludes the Welsh mountains. W. N . W. 
is Dundry Hill, W. by S. the Men- 
dips, in the distant S.S.W. the tower 
at Stourhead. Under the S. side of the 
hill lies the village of Stanton Prior. 

m. To Stanton Drew (p. 225), about 
5 m. from the Kevnsham Stat. 

n. To Diiterxage, or to Chapel 
Plaster and the manor-house of S, 
Wraxall, from Box Stat. (p. 21.) 

Resuming our route :---0n leav- 
ing Bath Stat, the line crosses the 
Avon upon a timber bridge, remark- 
able for its obliquity, its 2 arches 
being each as wide as the river. 
Close on rt. is the old town bridge ; 
on 1. high above, HoUoway Hill and 
Beechen Cliff. The gaol, that never- 
failing accompaniment of an English 
borough town, forms the foreground 
in the view of the city. 

lOSf m. Twerton Stat. On rt, on 
the Avon, are large cloth -mills. 
There is also a carpet manufactory. 
The church has a Norman font. 

Beyond this Station the train enters 
the Twerton tunnel, driven in the 
new red sandstone, and then dashes 
through the Newton cutting, in exca- 
vating which was discovered the 
Roman pavement, now preserved at 
the Keynsham Station. It represents 
Orpheus playing to the brutes. 

I. are Newton St. Loe, with a Perp. 
church, and 

Newton Park, seat of W. H. Gore 
Langton, Esq. 



111^ m. Saltford Stat. A neat 
village, with park-like meadows 
stretching to the Avon. A deep 
cutting in the lias leads to the Salt- 
ford tunnel, 499 ft. long ; on emerging 
from which, and crossing the river 
Chew, near its junction with the 
Avon, the line reaches 

I13f m. Keynsham Stat. {Inns: 
Lamb and Lark ; Crown), where the 
Roman pavement may be seen. 

The Church, large, handsome, but 
dilapidated, contains monuments of 
the 16th cent, to the Brydges ances- 
tors of the Dukes of Chandos, who had 
formerly a mansion here. The chancel 
is Early Eng. ; the tower, of grand 
proportions, Perp.; date 1612. E. of 
the ch. are remains of an abbey bam, 
gutted by fire a few years ago. 

This town is said to have been 
once the residence of St. Keyna, 
who lived in a solitary wood in- 
fested with venomous serpents, 
which her prayers converted into 
stone ; and the number of ammonites 
found in the neighbouring quarries 
serve, in the eyes of the vulgar, who 
believe them to be the actual serpents, 
to confirm the fable. Here also, as 
the legend reports, the leprous kiuff 
Bladud was hired as a swineher(^ 
and hence he drove his pigs to the 
springs of Bath. At a later period 
Keynsham was celebrated for its ab- 
bey, of which there still remain some 
relics in the curious hostelry for pil- 
grims, in the principal street, the 
bam by the ch., and the Norman 
gateway of the Abbots' grange at 
Queen Charlton, a village 2 m. 1. 
There is some pretty scenery in 
the neighbourhood, particularly at 
Hanham, where the Avon flows be- 
tween rocks for some distance. The 
Draidic stones of Stanton Drew are 
about 5 m. to the 1. 

Beyond this Stat, commences a re- 
markable series of tunnels and exca- 
vations, the latter in places vertical, 
and supported by massive buttresses 
of masonry. E. of Brislington is a 
cutting through the freestone, wiia 
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Tertical sides. Brislington tunnel^ 31 48 
ft. long, is carried through the shale 
and sandstone of the coal-measnres, 
and ventilated by 4 shafts. 2 other 
tunnels, ivy-mantled, 475 ft An- 
other, 990 ft. 

Emerging fi*om the last tnnnel is 
the new red sandstone, which here 
covers up the coal ; the line crosses 
the Avon by a handsome Gothic 
bridge of stone, and amidst dust and 
smoke enters the suburb of Bristol. 

118^ m. Bristol Stat., a hand- 
some Gothic structure, common 
also to the railways to Exeter 
and Gloucester. Inm : White Hart ; 
White Lion ; both ancient hostelries. 
At Clifton, Bath Hotel ; Queens Ho- 
tel; — and close to the steamboat basin, 
Cumberland H. ; Hibernian H. 

The things to be seen at Bristol are 
as follows : — Redcliffe Churchy 5 min. 
walk from the stat. ; the Cathedral, 
and the Mayor* s Chapel, on opposite 
sides of College Green ; the churches 
of St, Stephen, the Temple, St. James, 
and St. Philip and St. Jacob; the 
view from Brandon Hill, 

At Clifton, Si. Vincent*8 Eocks, 
and ravine of the Avon ; the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens; the Victoria Rooms. 

Environs. — On the rt. bank of the 
Avon — Henbury Cottages ; Blaise 
Castle (pictures) ; Kingsweston Park ; 
and Penpole Point (4 m. from Clif- 
ton) — ^all within the compass of a 
drive. On the 1. bank — Nightingale 
Valley, and JLeigh Court (pictures), 
3 m. from the Ferry, where a car- 
riage can be procured at the New 
Inn. 

Such are the chief points of in- 
terest which Bristol offers to a stran- 
ger; in former Umes, according to 
Locke, who frequently visited in this 
neighbourhood, it possessed as many 
delicacies to gratify the palate. The 
following were the directions of the 
philosopher to some foreigner: — " At 
Bristol see the Hot-well, St. George's 
Cave, where the Bristol diamonds are 
found, Ratcliff church, and at Kine:- 
vood the coal-pits. Taste there Aftl- 



ford oysters, marrow puddings, cockralet 
metheglin, white and red muggets, elvers, 
sherry sack (which with sugar is 
called Bristol milk), and some other 
wines, which perhaps you will not 
drink so good in London." Of these, 
alas ! only the Milford oysters have 
survived to the present day. 

There are steamboats to Portishead, 
down the Avon, the scenery of which 
should be seen from the water. 

Bristol (Pop. of the district in 1851, 
including that of Clifton, 143,704) ig 
not altogether undeserving of its 
Saxon appellation of Bright-stowe. 
It is an ancient city and port, the 
third in commercial importance in the 
kingdom. It stands on the rt. bank 
of the Avon, 8 m. above its termina- 
tion in the Bristol Channel. Bristol is 
an opulent and lively city, and once 
engrossed nearly all the West India 
trade. 

"Bristol, the capital city of the 
West of England, has been distin- 
guished for its commerce from a very 
early period, and was for many cen- 
turies the second city in the British 
dominions. Its position, upon a tidal 
river, and surrounded by an extepsive 
coal-field, appears as well fitted to 
secure a pre-eminence amongst the 
manufacturing . interests of modem 
times as amongst those of commerce 
in days of yore. In practice, how- 
ever, this has not been fulfilled. The 
manufactures of England, since they 
have attained their present immense 
importance, have flourished chiefly 
in the Northern and Midland districts, 
and have not descended, in any great 
force, into the West." 

The Frome joins the Avon to the 
5. of the town, where the channel of 
the rivers has been converted into a 
floating basin. A part of the Avon 
is conducted in a deep new cut fur- 
ther south, a considerable work, exe- 
cuted 1804, at a cost of 600,000Z. 
The tide rises here nearly 30 ft. 

Bristol resembles some of the old 
towns of Belgium and Germany more 
perhaps than any other city in Britain. 
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Many of the streets are highly pic- 
taresqae, containing carious timber 
houses, with gables and overhanging 
npper stories, and uumerons windows. 
Mary-port Street, opening into High 
Street, is one of the most remarkable. 
Bristol boasts many objects of curi- 
osity, the chief of which are its 
churches, and at their head the 

CathedraL This ancient buildinff, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, standi 
on the S. side of College Green. It 
consists of choir and transepts, the 
nave having been pulled down before 
the Reformation, and is more interest- 
ing in details than imposing in size or 
general appearance. It was the ch. 
of the Monastery of St Augustine, 
founded 'by Robert Fitzharding, an- 
cestor of the noble family of Berke- 
ley, and to the period of the Dissolu- 
tion it was the burial-place of the 
Berkeleys. Henry VIII. created the 
see, which in our d^s has been united 
witii Gloucester. The choir and its 
aisles were commenced by Abbot 
Knowles, who died 1332. The st^le 
is chiefly late and rich Dec. passing 
into Perp. The side aisles are of 
equal height with the centre, and are 
distinguished by a peculiar arrange- 
ment of open arches, thrown trans- 
versely across to support the roof of 
the building, and to serve as rests 
for the ribs of the aisles, which are 
vaulted, not as usual parallel with 
the centre, but at rt. angles to it. This 
arrangement, and the shape of the 
piers, of which the mouldings run up 
into the arch without capitals, give to 
this cathedral quite a foreign aspect. 
The choir, not improved by its moderm 
woodwork, terminates in an E. win- 
dow, which has been well restored. 
The side windows of the chancel, and 
those at the end of the aisles, are 
also restorations. The organ-screen 
is late Perp., and decorated with 
paintings of the 12 minor prophets. 
This church abounds in 

Monuments of various ages, the 
older ones in recessed canopies with 
stellated Gothic tracery, perhaps 



copied from Spanish or Portuguese 
originals in Seville or Batalha ; those 
in the chancel enclose the efiigies of 
mitred abbots ; those in the aisles the 
mailed figures of knights — some of 
them cross-legged. In the S. aisle are 
the Berkeley and Newton chapels. 
Among the more modem monu- 
ments and tablets which cover the 
walls the following mav be men- 
tioned : — in the chancely that of Lady 
Young, 1 603 ; — in the Newton Chapel, 
that of Bishop Gray, by Baili/ ; — ta 
the S. aislCf those of Dr. Elwyn, by 
Baily, and his wife, by Chantrey ; 
and of Elizabeth Stanhope, with a 
bas-relief of an angel bearing aloft 
the deceased, by Sir M, Westmacott ; 
— in the S. transept, those of Bishop 
Butler, author of the 'Analogy,' with 
a prose inscription by Southey; of 
Emma Crawford, by Chantrey ; 
and of Catherine Vernon, by Bacon ; 
— in the N. transept that of Mrs. 
Draper, the Eliza of Sterne's corre- 
spondence, flanked by 2 graceful but 
somewhat unmeaning female figures, 
by Bacon ; — in the JV. aisle that of 
Mrs. Mason, bearing an epitaph by 
her husband, assisted by Gray, be- 
ginning 

" Take, holy earth, all that my soal holds 
dear ;" 

that of Mrs. Middleton, a kneeling 
figure, by Baily ; and a bust of 
Southey by Baily, erected as a monu- 
ment by his fellow citizens. The 
arches of this aisle are decorated 
with grotesque carvings — such as a 
monkey playing on the Pan-pipes- 
similar to those in Wells Cathedral. 
Bishop Butler is buried near the 
Bishop's throne. 

On the S. side of the church (entere^j 
from the low cloisters of Perp. 
Gothic) is the 

Chapterhouse, preceded by a ves- 
tibule of Norman arches round and 
pointed. It is an oblong apartment, 
vaulted and groined, of late Nor- 
man date. Its walls are lined with 
circular arcades with intersecting 
arches. The Dean, Dr. Lamb, 
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laid open several monaments and in 
other respects much improved the 
building. Adjoining the cloisters 
are some remains of the 

Bishop* » Palace^ burnt by the mob 
1831. The bishop now resides at 
Stapleton^ 4 m. E. of Clifton. A little 
W. of the cathedral, in the comer of 
the green, is the 

College Gate, a most elaborate Nor- 
man archway of oolite in beautiful 
preservation, with Perp. superstruc- 
ture. Its condition is so perfect that 
the whole has been regarded as of 
Perp. date. This and the chapter- 
house are probably parts of Fitzhard- 
ing's church. On the N. side of Col- 
lege Green is 

Si,Mark*H ChurchyCommonlj called 
the Mayor's Chapel^ one of the most 
beautiful Gothic edifices in Bristol. 
Its S. extremity (for it stands nearly 
N. and S., not E. and W.) displays 
fine Dec. windows. Close to the S. 
door is the organ, resting on an ela- 
borate modern screen supported by 
pillars from which rises fan tracery. 
The chapel is small, consisting of a 
narrow choir terminating in an ela- 
borate stone altar-«creen of rich 
Perp. niches and tabernacles sur- 
mounted by a painted window. On 
the rt. are 4 very fine sedilia; on the 
1. 2 sepulchral recesses : one, fringed 
with a Dec. arch sculptured with 
cusps and foliage of great beauty, 
contains the armed effi^es of a 
Berkeley, and his lady, interesting 
for the costume. In the other recess 
reposes a bishop. The chapel is 
roofed with a flat exiling of oak, in 
compartments, with richly designed 
and painted bosses. The pulpit 
^rved out of Pains wick stone, and 
the mayor*s seat and stalls of oak, 
are modern. On an altar- tomb are 
the effigies of Sir Maurice de Gaunt, 
1229, and his nephew. There are 
several other monuments in a side 
aisle on the £., well preser\'ed, 
chiefly Elizabethan in style. On 
the rt. or E. side of the altar near 
the tower is another entrance lead- 



ing into the Poyntz chapel, a small 
chantry now used as a Vestry: it 
is a gem of Perp. Gothic, with 
niches in the wall ; 2 recesses on one 
side are occupied by iron closets. 
The variegated tiles appear to be 
Moorish azuleias brought from Spain. 
Capt, Bedloey the noted colleague of 
Titus Oates, and concerned in the 
Rye House Plot, was buried here, in 
the S. porch. The person who keeps 
the key lives a long way off; it should 
be sent for beforehand. Not very far 
from the terminus of the Great West- 
em Railway, and upon a knoll of 
new red sandstone, is the celebrated 
church of 

St. Mary Redcliffe, 

'<The pride of Bristowe and the. Western 
loude," 

and one of the fieiirest and goodliest 
parish churches in England, far finer 
than the cathedral. It has for some 
^ime been undergoing a restoration 
by Godwin, but, judging b^ the 
progress hitherto made, it will be 
30 or 40 years before it is completed. 
The cost is estimated at 40,0002. 
The approach from the W. or Red- 
cliffe Street is up a broad flight 
of stone steps, hapdsome, but not in 
keeping. The church is cruciform, 
with a rich W. tower and the stump of 
a spire of the date of Edward I. ; the 
rest was destroyed in a storm, 1445, to 
the great injury of the church. The 
height to the top of the stump is 200 
ft. The tower base and the inner N. 
porch, 1200-1230, are E. Eng. verging 
into Dec, and the oldest parts of the 
building. A fragment of a Norman 
buttress has been detected in the 
tower. The upper part of the tower 
is decided and rich Dec, and the 
bulk of the church Perp. The pro- 
portions of the interior are very har- 
monious. The central aisle is 54 ft. 
high, the piers gracefully moulded, 
and the roof covered with elaborate 
tracery. The finish of the detail 
throughout is very remarkable. 

Among the contributors to the 
building of this beautiful church 
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were Simon de Byrton, 1294, a Bris- 
tol merchant, and 6 times mayor; 
Wm. Canynges the elder, 1376-96 ; 
and Will. Canynges the younger, 
5 times mayor of Bristol, and one of 
its ** Merchants Royal." The younger 
Canynges was a great builder and 
owner of ships, and lent Edward IV. 
3000 marks. He died 1474, having 
retired from the world and become a 
priest at Westbury. At the end of 
the S. transept his effigy, with that 
of his wife, boldly executed in stone, 
is placed in a canopied recess. An 
inscription records his wealth and the 
names of his ships. Against the pier 
at the angle between the S. transept 
and choir is suspended the armour 
of Admiral Sir Will. Penn, who was 
buried here, father of the Quaker 
founder of Pennsylvania, and a na- 
tive of Bristol. Above are some tat- 
tered banners. 

The Choir is surrounded by an ele- 
gant screen of open stone-work, and 
behind the altar is the late Perp. 
Lady Chapel^ with a painted figure 
of Queen Elizabeth on the wall. In 
the N. aisle are 2 monuments to the 
brothers Meade 1475, merchants of 
Bristol, monuments remarkable for 
the carved canopies (Perp.), and the 
winged angels between the arches. 
At the back of one tomb is a singular 
brass plate. 

The N, porch is interesting in 
many respects: it is in 2 divisions. 
The inner portion is very good E. 
Eng. with pointed arcades on shafts 
of black marble, which, from their 
property of ringing when struck, 
are vulgarly called " the dumb or- 
gan." The outer and more recent 
porch is a hexagon of rich Dec. 
work. A sort of closet lighted by a 
circular hole in the waU on. one side is 
called a Confessional, but erroneously ; 
there is nothing in its construction 
or position to fit it for such a purpose : 
it was probably a watch-box for a 
porter. The very peculiar external 
arch of this porch should be observed. 
It was in the * Treasury,' a muniment 



room forming the upper story, that 
the unfortunate and misdirected 
genius Chatterton, son of a sub- 
chanter in the cathedral — (his uncle 
was a schoolmaster, the sexton of 
Redcliffe Church) — pretended that he 
had discovered in an old chest, which 
went by the name of Mr. Canynges* 
Coffer, MSS. attributed by him to 
Rowley, a monk. The fragments of 
the coffer are still preserved in their 
original place in the attic of the 
porch. Chatterton was born on Red- 
cliffe Hill 1752, and educated at Col- 
ston's charity school. He is repre- 
sented in the dress of that estab- 
lishment on the monumental cross 
erected to his memory in the church- 
yard. 

St, Steph€}i*s, distinguished by its 
lofty, and elegant square tower 133 ft, 
high, dating 1470, and perhaps the 
finest in Bristol, was built in the reign 
of Henry VI. by John Shipward, a 
merchant and mayor of Bristol^. It 
contains a chantry founded by one 
Edward Blanket^ who gave his name 
to that comfortable article of bed 
furniture which he or his family, a 
race of clothiers, are said to have in- 
vented. It ]bas also a rich porch. 

The Temple Church (near the Rly. 
Stat.) contains a fine brass of a civi- 
lian, c. 1395, name unknown. The 
unfortunate poet, Richard Savage, is 
buried in the churchyard of 

St. Peter and St. Paul; he died 
1743 in the Newgate prison in this 
city, where he was confined for debt, 
after writing his * London and Bristol 
delineated.' He was buried at the 
cost of the gaoler, but no stone marks 
his grave. Parts of the church and 
tower of 

St. Philip and St. Jacob are in 
the E. Eng. style and curious, de- 
serving the notice of the architectural 
student. An ancient figure in the 
Kemys* aisle is attributed to Robert, 
eldest son of Will, the Conqueror, 
deprived of sight when imprisoned 
in Bristol Castle, by order of his 
brother Henry I. . The W. end of 

I 3 
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Si. James* 8 Chnrch is a rery curious ^ 
specimen of the Norman style, and 
includes an intersecting arcade of cir- 
cular arches, with a round window 
above. It was built 1 130 ; the tower 
was added 1374. Within, against 
the S. wall, is placed a monumental 
effigy, said to be of Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, the founder. 

In All Saints, Corn Street, a Perp. 
Church with a modern steeple, is the 
monument (by Bifsbraeh) of Edward 
Colston, merchant of Bristol (d. 1721), 
a most princely benefactor by his 
educational charities to his native 
town. At the lower end of Broad 
Street is 

St, John* a Church, on the line of the 
town wall, and which contains one of 
the old hour-glasses in very perfect 
condition, the glass itself remaining. 
St, John's Gate is carried under the 
church tower. Over the gate are 
statues called Breunus and Belinus, 
the fabled founders of Bristol. . 

The central point of Bristol is at the 
meeting of 4 streets — High-street 
from the S., Broad-street from the 
N., Wine-street from the E., and 
Corn-street from the W. Hew are 
the ancient hostelries of the White 
Hart and White Lion, and some of 
the more important public buildings 
— ^the Exchange, Guildhall, Council 
House, and Commercial Rooms. 

The Guildhall, in Broad Street, is 
a modem Gothic building of the 
style of Richard II,, by Pope of Bris- 
tol The six niches between the 
windows are filled with statues of 
Edward III. (who granted the cor- 
poration charter) ; Q. Victoria; Dun- 
ning and Sir Michael Foster, Re- 
corders of Bristol ; and of Colston and 
Whitson, its benefactors, by Thomas, 
a Bristol sculptor. The building in- 
cludes law-courts, bankruptcy court, 
and the grand-jury room ; its merits 
are not very considerable. 

The Exchange, in Corn-street, is 
a building of the Corinthian order 
^Y John H^oorf of Bath, 1743. It is 

*. little used by the merchants, 
' meet at the Commercial Rooms. 



The interior is used as a coYn-mar- 
ket, and adjoining is the Post Office, 

The Commercial Rooms, nearly op- 
posite, serve as an exchange, and con- 
tain reading-rooms. Thev were built 
1811, and are surmounted by statues, 
which represent the city of Bristol, 
Commerce, and Navigation. On the 
same side of Corn-street is the 

W. of England and S. Wales Bank, 
a beautiful structure, completed 1858, 
W. B. Gingell and T. R. Lysaght, 
architects. The facade is a composi- 
tion based on a study of the Library 
of St. Mark at Venice. The lower 
story is Doric, with an arcade of 
5 arches, columns, and decorations 
emblematical of the city, the county, 
and S. Wales. The upper is Ionic, 
with rich capitals to the columns, and, 
in the 10 spandnls of the arches, as 
many life-size female figures emble- 
matical of the elements and sources 
of wealth. On the entablature is a 
sculptured frieze of boys coining, 
storing, and trading with money, and 
a number of shields bearing the arms 
of the towns in which the Company 
have branch establishments. 

In the centre of Queen Square (in 
the S. part of Bristol) stands a bronze 
equestrian statue of William III., by 
Rushrach, for which the artist re- 
ceived 1800/. S. of Queen Square 
and the Floating Harbour, and by 
the side of Bathurst Basin, is the 

Bristol General Hospital, one of 
the noblest buildings of the kind in 
the country. In 1845 Mr. Joseph 
Eaton, of the Society of Friends, 
offered 5000/. towards the erection 
of a new structure, on condition that 
another 10,000/. were raised, and in 
1850 this sum had been subscribed. 
The hospital was then commenced, 
and in 1857 completed at a cost of 
about 15,000/.; W. B. Gingell, archi- 
tect. The principal fronts are of 
blue Pennant stone, with admixture 
of Bath stone, and rise from a base- 
ment of which the walls are slightly 
battered. This basement consists of 
warehouses which produce a revenue 
for the institution. The building is 
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erected on a fire-proof system', and 
its 10 wards will accommodate 170 
patients. It has colonnades for ex- 
ercise, and in the tower day-rooms 
for the convalescent, each with 5 
windows which command extensive 
views. It has a steam-lift to the 
different floors. In the 

Baptist College^ Stoke*s Croft (N. 
part of Bristol), is preserved an ori- 
ginal miniature portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell, said to be the best por- 
trait of him known. It is by Cooper j 
and was bequeathed to the College, 
1784, by the Rev. Andrew Gifford, a 
Baptist minister. 500 guineas have 
been refused for it. Here also is a 
curious collection of Hindoo idols. 

Canynges* Chapel, or the Masonic 
Hall, in Bridge Street, has a beauti- 
foUy decorated and light roof of 
wood. Red Lodge, near Park Street, 
long the residence of the learned Dr, 
Prichard, is a curious old mansion, 
with carved staircase and internal 
porch, and handsome chimney-pieces 
and ceilings. 

The Bnstol Library (King Street) 
is an institution of some standing, 
and especially rich in Hutchiusonian 
Divinity. It contains the books of 
Dr. Matthew,' Bp. of Durham, a na- 
tive of Bristol, who left them for the 
free use of the citizens. Catcott's 
minerals and fossils, bequeathed 1779, 
are preserved here. 

The Bristol Institution^ in Park 
Street, on the way to Clifton, con- 
tains a theatre for the delivery of 
lectures, a library, and an excellent 
museum. The building, occupying 
an ani^le in the street, was designed 
by Cockerell. and cost 11,000/. He 
presented to it a collection of casts of 
the Egina marbles, of which he was 
one of the discoverers. The Geolo- 
gical collection is particularly rich in 
the fossils of the mountain limestone 
and the lias, and in shells and pro- 
ductions of the W. Indian seas. It 
owes its origin and admirable classi- 
fication to the late Dr. Riley, and it^ 
first curators Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Stachbury. Here also are preserved 



the will and other papers connected 
with the memory of Chatterton. 
Baily's Eve is one of the treasures 
of the institution. 

At the upper end of Park Street, 
the steep hill leading to Clifton, are 
the Blind Asylum and Public Library. 
A little farther on, in the angle of 
the roads, stand tlie 

Victoria Rooms', a handsome build- 
ing with Corinthian portico, In- 
tended for festive assemblies, con- 
certs, &c., as well as for public 
meetings of business. The great hall 
measures 117 ft. by 35, and is 47 ft. 
high. On the opposite side of the 
road are the Queen's Hotel, and the 

Bristol Fine Arts Academy jO, richly 
decorated and beautiful modern struc- 
ture, with marble statues of Flaxman 
and Reynolds on the front. Here are 
3 pictures by Hogarth, formerly in 
Redcliffe ch. — ^the Entombment, Re- 
surrection, and Ascension — remark- 
able as the only paintings of religious 
subjects by the artist. To the 1. of 
Park Street, on the ascent to Clifton, 
rises 

Brandon Hill, to a height of 250 
ft. It is a bit of open green or com- 
mon, surrounded by houses, but com- 
mands a fine view of Bristol, and of the 
country to the S., particularly of the 
Tump at AshtonJConrt, and of Z>«nrfry 
Hilt. A footway to Clifton lies across 
it. It is a good example of '* mill- 
stone grit," and bears the traces of a 
fort thrown up as a defence against 
Rupert. It is laid out as a park, 
and in an enclosure on the sum- 
mit &re two guns from Sebastopol. 
At the foot of the western slope 
stands 

Queen Elizabeth*s Hospital, a large 
castellated building in the Tudor 
style, erected 1847. The charity was 
founded 1586 for the education of 
poor boys of this city and the manor 
of Congresbury. 

Bristol can boast of many emi- 
nent children : — the two Canynges ; 
William Botoner, called of Wyr- 
cester, the son of a glover on 
St. James's Back, in the reign o^ 
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Henry VI. ; William Grocyn, Greek ] tered at Stapleton. He Ftormed 
Professor at Oxford, 1442; ^W«r- Prior's HiJl fort, at the end of So- 
Whitswn^ founder of the Red- , merset Street, and Rupert, pressed 



man 



maids' School ; Admiral Sir William ' by the plague and by want of provi- 



Penn; Edtoard Colston^ founder of the 
Free School which bears his name ; 
ChaitertoHf bom on RedcUffe Hill, 
1752; Hannah More^ who kept a 
school with her sister in Park Street, 
and died in Clifton ; the poet Southey ; 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ; Sir Francis 
Freelingt so long the head of the Post 
Office ; Baity the sculptor ; and Mid- 
ler, EipingilU, and many eminent 
lining artists, such as Danhy, Poole, 
Pyne, Branwhite, West, the Tripps, 
Jachson, &e. At Bristol also Davy 
made his first appearance in the 
scientific world, under Beddoes. 

Henry II. was placed in Bristol for 
safety and education by his uncle the 
wise Duke of Gloucester. Stephen 
was here imprisoned, 1141. 

Bristol Castle, now destroyed, un- 
derwent a siege in the reign of 
Edward II., when the elder De- 
spencer was taken and hanged in it. 
Castle Street marks the site. It was 
razed by Cromwell. It was placed 
between the Avon and the Frome, 
and ooYered about an acre, occupy- 
ing the isthmus which commanded 
the entrance to the old town. 

In 1496 the elder Cabot, whose son 
was a native of Bristol, received a 
patent from Henry VII., and sailed 
from hence, 1497, in the ** Matthew." 
He explored the coast of Labrador 
about a year before Columbus saw 
the main land. 

Traces of the close commercial 
connexion between Bristol and Spain 
and Portugal are visible in the eccle- 
siastical structures here. 

In 1642 Bristol was garrisoned for 
the Parliament, and batteries were 
thrown up on Brandon, St. Michael's, 
and Prior's hills. St. Michael's is still 
called «** the Fort" In 1643 the city 
was stormed and taken by Prince 
Rupert. The breach, entered by Col. 
Washington, was near Berkeley 
Square. Charles I. lodged in Small 
reet. In 1645 Fairfax was quar- 



sions, Nirrendered at once. Charles* 
indignant at this, revoked all the 
Prince's commissions, and ordered 
him to leave the kingdom. 

Mr. Burke sat for Bristol, and here 
made some of his most brilliant 
speeches. Here, after one of them, 
his colleague, a Bristol merchant, 
when his turn came to make an 
address, simply added, **■ I say ditto 
to Mr. Burke.'^ 

In October 1831, during the agita- 
tion excited through the country with 
the object of turning out the mmistry 
and enforcing the Reform Bill, Bris- 
tol was the scene of a disgraceful 
riot. Two sides of Queen Square, 
including the Mansion House, were 
burned down, and property to die ex- 
tent of 70,000/. destroyed, owing to a 
want of ordinary firmness in the civil 
and military authorities. 

Bristol bochs and the Floating 
Harbour were formed 1804-9 by 
changing the course of the river 
Avon, and placing locks in the old 
channel. The lower or entrance lock 
is at Rownham. Several of the roads 
by the water-side are known by the 
name of Back — as St. Augjistine's 
Back, Redcliffe Back, &c. Bac is a 
Saxon word, and signifies the move- 
able bridge of a ferry. 

The Great Western steam-ship, 
the first steamer which crossed the 
Atlantic, in 1838, was built in Bristol, 
as was the still larger iron ship, the 
Great Britain. 

Bristol gives the title of marquis 
to the family of Hervey. It was 
first bestowed on the Digbys by 
James I. 

Clifton. Inns: Bath; Queen's. 

The long and steep ascent of Park 

Street leads from College Green to 

Clifton, once a distinct village, now a 

I suburb of Bristol. It is the " west end " 

^f the city, where its merchants dwell, 

far removed from the smoke and din. 

It is also much frequented as a water- 
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ing-place and summer residence, and 
is remarkable for the beauty of its 
villas, and the breadth of its elm- 
shaded roads. Among a labyrinth of 
streets, squares, and crescents, ranged 
one over the other along the slopes, 
the most elevated and handsomest of 
all is York Crescent, above which, at 
the top of the hill, are the open downs, 
and the heights of St. Vincent, upon 
the verge of the 

Gorge of the Avon, where " the 
river runs between rocks and a 
hanging wood; a scene truly mag- 
nificent, and wanting nothing but 
clearer water ; the stream consists oi 
liquid mud, and the gutter-like bed 
is hideous except when the tide is full, 
for it rises here not less than 30 ft." — 
Southeu. The gorge has been com- 
pared by Dr. Holland to the Vale oi 
Tempe, on a small scale ; the river 
larger, but the rocks smaller. The 
name is taken from St. Vincent, the 
patron saint of hermits. The Avon 
is here navigable for large vessels 
and steamers approaching the port 
of Bristol. 

It is indeed a most striking 
view to look across this chasm of 
about 600 ft. span, which separates 
Somersetshire from Gloucestershire, 
upon the river winding at a depth of 
nearly 250 ft. below, upon the sails 
of ships and the funnels of steamers. 

At the spot where the passage is 
deepest and most picturesque are 
the deserted preparations for a gi- 
gantic suspension bridge, 630 ft. long. 
The piers, nn their present state un- 
sightly, were to have been cased with 
iron. The work was designed by 
Mr. Brunei. 

Above the Clifton pier of the bridge 
is an eminence, corresponding to one 
on which the Somersetshire pier is 
placed, and N. of this is a third 
promontory. All three are crowned 
by Roman or British camps. The 
beautiful ravine between the two last 
(Bower Walls and Stokeleigh Camp) 
is known as Sightingale Valley, 

St, VincenVa Bocks are composed of 
the mountain limestone, which abounds 



in fossil remains; and in its upper 
beds, where it mingles with the mill- 
stone grit, includes also crystals of 
quartz, which are sold under the 
nameof Bristol Diamonds, Quarries 
have been formed in these clifis, so as 
to diminish their beauty, and cause 
Southey to accuse the Bristolians of 
'' selling the sublime and beautiful by 
the boadoad." High up on the bold 
precipice is a cavern called the Giant* s 
Hole, from which an echo appears 
to issue when a shout is raised on the 
opposite bank. It may be visited 
from the Observatory, by a flight of 
steps cut through the solid rock. 
The strata have a southerly dip, but 
are much contorted. 

The Clifton Club occupies the site 
of the Old Royal Hotel on the Mall. 
Strangers are admitted by payment 
of a monthly subscription, or, if for 
a longer period, by ballot. The club 
has a coffee-room. 

An easy zigzag road and winding 
paths lead from the heights of Clif- 
ton Down to the water-side and the 

Hotwellsj a Grecian building, 
erected over the medicinal spring, 
which in spite of the name is only 
tepid or milk warm, being about 
73° Fahr. It has little taste, and is 
not strong, its chief chemical ingre- 
dient being sulphate of soda, of which 
it contains only 2 grains in a pint. 
It is recommended m cases of con- 
sumption, and is efficacious in dia- 
betes, &c. The Hot Well House 
includes a pump room and baths. 

St, VxncenVs Terrace is a sheltered 
row of houses near the wells, but low 
and damp. Hannah More lived for 
some time, and died, 1834, at the age 
of 88, in a house in Windsor Terrace, 
overlooking the wells. She is buried 
at Wrington. Bird the painter also 
resided in Bristol, and is buried in 
the cloisters of the Cathedral. A 
little further up the river is 

Rownham Ferry, where you ma^ 
cross to the other bank, and visit 
Nightingale Valley and the Leigh 
Woods. 

There is a very pretty Zoologict 
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Crtwden on Durdham Down, a few 
minutes' walk from the Mall. 

At the extremity of the hill, some 
way down the Avon, and high above 
its waters, is a picturesque tower, 
erected 1693, and ungraciously known 
as ** Cook's Follyr It has been 
80 called firom a tradition that a 
person of the name of Cook was here 
shut up to escape the fulfilment of 
a dream which indicated death from 
a serpent. A viper entered with fag- 

Sots for the fire, and so inflicted the 
estined death-wound. The ivied 
tower rises prettily from the woods, 
and is improved in effect by a castel- 
lated mansion which has been added 
to it. A good view of the scenery 
is obtained from a summer-house at 
the Folly Tavern, on the brink of 
the precipice. 

Walks and Excursions : — 

a. To Nightingaie Valley and the 
Leigh Woods. Cross the Avon at 
Rownham Ferry, and walk down 
the river bank to the entrance of 
the valley. On the heights above it 
are Stoneleigh Camp, with 2 ram- 
parts and ditches, and Bower Walls 
with 3. The best view is from 
Bower Walls, from the pier of the 
bridge. 

6. To Henbury Cottages and Blaise 
Castle, 4 m. N. of Clifton, and 
thence to Kingsweston Park and 
Penpold Point. Or reverse the order 
of this route ; or make a separdte ex- 
cursion to Kinosweston and Penpold 
Point f a pleasant walk of 4 m. The 
path leaves Durdham Down at a 
small Gothic lodge J m. N. of the 
Folly Tavern. Or you may go down 
the river bank and turn inland where 
the path ends. 

Kingsweston, once the seat of Lord 
de Clifford, and now of Mrs. Miles, is 
a plain but large houf^e, 3 stories high, 
by Vanbrugh, beautifully situated on 
the Avon, 3 m. above its junction 
with the Severn. Of both rivers the 
grounds command delightful views, 
as well as of the Bristol Channel 
"nd the hills of Glamorganshire. 



The park is uncommonly beautiful, 
and the ridge from hence to Blaise 
Castle forms a noble terrace, Penpold 
Pointy almost within the park, and 
Shirehampton village below it, should 
be visited. Here is shown a rocky 
seat, on which the giant Goram 
slept whilst his rival the giant Vin- 
cent rent the rocks for the Avon to 
pass into the sea. 

Blaise Castle, the modern seat 
of J. S. Harford, Esq., stands in a 
limestone ravine of singular beauty. 
The grounds are shown ; the house 
and pictures on Thursdays only. 
The parish church of HenJmry is in 
its way a beautiful thing. 

Mr. Harford's cottages, "the beau 
ideal of a village, consist of a group 
of houses of different forms, styles, 
and materials, stone, brick, wood, &c., 
roofed with thatch, tiles, or slate, 
each surrounded with different trees, 
and enwreathed with clematis, rose, 
honeysuckle, or vine. The dwellings 
have separate gardens, and a common 
fountain, in the centre of the green, 
shadowed by old trees. The inhabit- 
ants are all poor families, settled 
here by the bounty of the proprietor." 
— Prince Piickler. The cottages are 
10 in number. They were b. 1810, 
and are irregularly placed around a 
sloping lawn on the N.W. side of 
Henbury. They may be seen any 
week-day between 12 and 5. 

Blaise Castle contains a fine collec- 
tion of pictures, principally of the 
time of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
arranged with great taste in a gallery 
opening to a conservatory. Among 
them are the following works : — Seb. 
del Piombo, the Virgin grieving over 
the body of the dead Saviour, a circu- 
lar picture, painted on black marble. 
From the Barberini Palace. 2. The 
Holy Family. M. Venustiy a copy 
of the Christ bound, by Seb. del 
Piombo; — D, da Volterrd, the 
Entombment ; — Correggio, excellent 
copies by his scholars of the Christ 
on the Mount of Olives, and the Vir- 
gin and Child ; — Parmigianino, the 
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Marriage of St. Catherine, " worthy 
of his great model, CoiTCggio." — 
WacLgen. 2. The Virgin and Child 
adored by SS. Margaret, Augustin, 
and Jerome, a repetition of the altar- 
pictnre in the Gallery of liologna ; — 
Paul Veronese^ the Dead Christ on 
the lap of the Virgin ; — Z. Carracci, 
a copy of Correggio's St. Jerome, in 
the Gallery at Parma; — Ann. Car- 
racci, a Riposo; — Guido Rent, the 
Assumption, of the same period as 
the Murder of the Innocents in the 
Gallery at Bologna. 2. The Cruci- 
fixion. 3. An Ecce Homo. Guer- 
cinoy a Youth holding^ up a Bunch of 
Grapes. 2. Diana. JLanfranco, Beli- 
sarins; — Carlo Dolce, Christ and the 
Woman of Samaria; — G. Povastn, a 
Landscape; — Salvator Rosa, 2. large 
poetical Landscapes; and 3 smaller 
Landscapes, one a Sea-shore Scene, 
of great transparency ; — Vandyck, a 
half-length Portrait of a Lady armed 
as Minerva ; — Hobbema, a large Land- 
scape ; — J, Vemet, View or a Sea- 
coast; 2. a Sea-piece, of his later time; 
— Raphael, the Spasimo, of which 
the original is in the Madrid Gallery. 

Drawing-room. — Guido Reni, St. 
Veronica, " of great power of colour- 
ing ;'«—7Yari»t, the Assumption; — 
Schidone, St. John the Evangelist ; — 
iV. Pouasin, a Landscape, highly po- 
etic and of fresh colour ; — // Cava- 
Here d^Arpino, Christ on the Mount 
of Olives;— C. Procaccini, the Tri- 
bute-money; — G. Povssin, a Storm; 
2. a Landscape ■{ — Salvator Rosa, a 
Sea-piece, in the style of the large 
sea-pieces by this master in the Pitti 
Palace ; — Carlo Dolce, an Ecce Homo. 
2. The Virgin, in profile. 

In the entrance hall are «asts of 
the Apollo Belvidere and Versailles 
Diana, and, in the conservatory, of 
some of the finest heads of the An- 
tinous. 

Dining-robm. — Laforence, Portrait 
of Mrs. Harford. 

The park of Blaise is remarkable 
for the beautiful undulations of the 
ground, which are thickly covered 



by the arbutus and other evergreens, 
and diversified by rocks. A lofty 
tower commands a view across the 
glittering surface of the Severn to the 
mountains of Wales, and a number of 
walks lead to other points as de- 
lightful. 

c. To the Tump at Ashton Court, 
an eminence commanding a fine view 
of Bristol, and of the vale in which 
it lies. You should go E. along the 
ridge for a pretty glimpse of the sea 
between the valley sides, and of 
Worle Hill and the Steep Holme in 
the opening. There is another path 
from Kownham Ferry by Ashton 
Court, seat of Sir J. H. Greville 
Smyth, Bart. (p. 229), to the con- 
spicuous ch. tower on Dundry Hill, 

d. To Leigh Court, seat of Sir Wm. 
Miles, Bart., M.P., well known for 
its gallery of pictures. It is about 
3 m. fi*om Rownham Ferry, on the 1. 
bank of the Avon, and is shown to 
the public on Thursdays. Application 
must be made at Mr. Miles's office, 6 1 , 
Queen Square, Bristol, a week before. 

** Passing through an extensive 
park vou come to the beautiiul 
grounas, which are kept in the finest 
order, and to the splendid mansion, 
built with great taste in the Italian 
style. Though my expectations of 
this collection had been raised very 
high, they were far exceeded. . I 
found in these apartments a series of 
capital works of the most eminent 
Italian, Flemish, Spanish^ and French 
masters, which would grace the 
palace of any monarch."— ( Waagen,) 

" Dining-room. — Ann. Carracci, 
John the Baptist in the Wilderness ; 
half the size of life. A noble and 
graceful figure and warmly co- 
loured ; — Velasquez, a female saint in 
ecstasy, called a Velasquez ; has an 
ideal beauty of head, such as I have 
never yet seen in any authentic pic- 
ture by that master ; also in style of 
painting it is unlike him. I am in- 
clined to attribute it to some excel- 
lent Spanish painter unknown to me ; 
— And, del Sarto, the Virgin wit^ 
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the Child, and St. John. Of ex- 
traordinary effect, from the figures 
being above the size of life, and of 
very powerful colouring, though it 
cannot be classed among the graceful 
and attractive works of the master ; — 
Murillo, the Martyrdom of St. An- 
drew ; fibres about quarter the size 
of life. The whole composition is very 
discreetly treated, the expression of the 
saint noble, the colouring singularly 
tender and clear, and the execution un- 
commonly careful ; — GcuparPoussin^ 
a very large Landscape, almost 
square, from the Colonna Palace. In 
the most elevated taste of the master, 
and in admirable harmony with the 
fine figure, by Nicholas Poussin, of 
Elijah, to whom an Angel is point- 
ing out Jehovah passing over in the 
clouds. If to this be added the remark- 
able clearness of the colouring and 
the careful execution, it must l^ con- 
fessed that this picture is a chef- 
iTixuvre of this great master, nay, that 
it is a ckef'd^ceuvre of landscape paint- 
ing ; — Murillo, the Holy Family, with 
Angels, in a landscape ; figures almost 
the size of life. Of the decidedly na- 
turalistic epoch of the master ; hence 
the forms are more determined, the 
colours less tender and clear. The 
impasto and execution are admir- 
able ; at the same time the expres- 
sion is nobler than in most of his 
pictures of this period ; — Claude^ 
the effect of the mominff sun upon 
the sea ; in the fore-ground fishermen 
drawidg their net. So far as the 
height and dark situation of the 
picture would permit me to judge, it 
IS of his earlier time ; of great 
freshness and clearness of tone, and 
very good body; — Ann, Carracci, 
Diana and Actseon ; figures about half 
the size of life; in a fine landscape, 
with an open view of the sea. The 
homsofActceon, who is escaping, are 
beginning to shoot. The figures are 
more slender in the proportions, and 
more graceful in the attitudes, than 
usual; the colouring particularly 
clear, the execution carefiil ; — Guiao 



Cagnaccif Susanna and the Elders; 
half-length fibres, the size of life. A 
very choice picture, with great power 
of colouring, and particularly care- 
ful; — Nic. Poussin, the Plague at 
Athens, according to the description 
of Thucydides. A large, very rich 
masterpiece of Poussin, in which we 
are reconciled by his skill to the 
horrors of the subject. All the motives 
suggested by the author are here em- 
ployed —* disease and death spread 
their terrors around. The expression 
of a dying mother is particularly 
touching. Many in vain implore help 
in the temples of their gods. Very 
few pictures of Poussin are of such 
masterly completion in all their parts, 
and so well understood in thevery diffi- 
cult foreshortening : the heads, at the 
same time, are much more varied and 
more true to nature than usual. — On 
the wall between the windows I re- 
marked a graceful female figure by 
Romanelli ; a small Landscape with 
Banditti, by Salvatw Rosa; and 
Youths looking at a sleeping Nymph 
— a happy composition, said to be b^ 
DomenichinOf which, however, the 
dark situation of the picture would 
not permit me to decide." 

"Saloon. — Claude, I. Amonatain- 
ous, richly wooded Landscape, with 
rich melting middle distances. In 
the back-ground the sea, with distant 
coasts ; in the fore-ground the temple 
of Apollo, in which an ox is being 
sacrificed. A cool, morning, silvery 
tone most delicately pervades the 
whole picture. This picture is in 
every respect one of the finest that 
ever came from the hand of tins great 
master. The most charming motives 
of nature are here woven into a 
magic poem, the whole of which 
bears the impress of the refined mind 
of Claude Lorraine. The picture is 
of that time when Claude had at- 
tained the highest perfection in ge- 
neral keeping, without sacrificing 
to it, as he afterwards did, the vigor- 
ous execution, the local colours, 
and the individuality of the details. 
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This picture has been engraved by 
Woollet. 2. The companion : also an 
exquisite composition, though much 
paler, and more monotonous ii^ the 
colour. The harmony of the effect 
also is disturbed by the stiff, lengthy 
figure of ^neas, ivho, with his com- 
panions, is landing in Italy. Painted 
1675, in his 75th year. From the 
Altieri palace, Rome. Mr. Beckford 
gave 10,000/. for the pair, with 4 other 
cabinet pictures; — Rubens^ the Wo- 
man taken in Adultery. A composi- 
tion of five principal, and seven sub~ 
ordinate figures; rather above the 
size of life. Entirely painted by 
Rubens' own hand, perhaps of a not 
much later date than the celebrated 
Descent from the Cross at Antwerp. 
This seems to be confirmed by the 
elevation of feeling and the soberness 
of the colouring. The woman stands, 
with an expression of contrition, in the 
centre. The calm dignity of Christ at 
her right hand forms a striking con- 
trast with the vulgar appearance of a 
corpulent priest, and the cold refined 
malice of a tall, meagre Pharisee on the 
other side. The flesh is of a very 
full tone ; the careful execution ad- 
mirably melting. This celebrated pic- 
ture, which is in an extraordinary 
state of preservation, is said to have 
been painted for the family of Van 
Knyf at Antwerp ; at all events, in 
the year 1 780 it was in the celebrated 
collection of the Canon Van Knyf, 
in that city. At the sale of Mr. 
Henry Hope's collection, in the year 
1816, it was sold for 2000Z. ; — Dome- 
nichino, St. John the Evangelist in a 
vision, supported by two angels; full- 
length figures, the size of life. The 
elevated character, the careful draw- 
ing, the glowing colouring, and ad- 
mirable body, render tbis picture, 
formerly in the Giustiniani Gallery, 
one of the most beautiful by this rare 
master. In the year 1804, 6500 scudi 
"were refused for it. It is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation ; — Titian, 
Venus and Adonis, a good school 
copy of the celebrated picture in the 



Museum at Madrid; — Rubens^ the 
Virgin supporting the infant Christ 
standing on her lap, to whom St 
John stretches out his arms. St. 
Francis of Assist worshipping, Eliza- 
beth and Joseph. Very pleasing in 
the expression ; warm, but sober in 
the colouring, and carefully finished ; 
— L, da Vinci f Christ giving the 
Benediction. Of a grave, dignified 
character, but deficient in expression, 
though it has much merit It is of a 
later period than Leonardo." 

"Drawing-room. — Raphael, 1. 
Christ bearing his Cross. A long 
narrow jHcture, formerly the centre- 
piece of the Predella to the altar- 
piece which Raphael painted for the 
nuns of St Antonio at Perugia 
(painted in 1505). The beautiful 
composition is well known to the 
friends of art by the engraving by 
Larmessin, when in the Orleans Gal- 
lery. The group of the mourning 
women is peculiarly beautiful in the 
motives, and striking in the expres- 
sion. 2. The Virgin lifting the veil 
from the Child, which has just 
awaked, and with much animation 
stretches out its arms to her. Half- 
length fibres, the size of life. The 
composition agrees entirely with the 
celebrated Loretto picture, brought 
by the French to Paris, and which 
has disappeared since the Restoration. 
The figure of Joseph, however, is 
wanting here. The Child is of the 
greatest beauty, and has all the pe- 
culiarities of Raphael — the greatest 
vivacity, the delicately felt drawing, 
and the reddish extremities. The 
Virgin has, more than any other of 
Raphael's, the appearance of a por- 
trait; yet the features are very delicate. 
The colouring is, throughout, even in 
the half-shadows, extremely clear. On 
panel. — Claude, a Landscape, with a 
temple on rt and hills in the fore- 
ground. The morning light is very 
harmoniously canned out in a deli- 
cate silvery tone. From the old Hope 
collection : —The Virgin and Child, 
called a Fra Bartolomeo, is not deli- 
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cate enough for him, but is by the 
hand of one of his imitators ; — Uuido 
Beni, Cleopatra ; the original of in- 
Domerable repetitions. Ebctremelj 
pleasing in beauty of feature, ex- 
pression, clearness of colouring, 
and melting execution ; — Velasquez, 
Philip IV., King of Spain, on horse- 
back ; a small, very excellent pic- 
ture, in the bright, clear, and vet full 
tone peculiar to him ; soft and freely 
executed with a flowing brush; — 
Marcello Venusti, To this scholar 
of Mich. Angelo I am inclined to 
attribute the well-known composition 
of the Crucifixion, with the Virgin 
and St. John at the sides. The ex- 
pression is intense, the execution well 
understood, and of admirable body ; — 
Gerard Dow, the Doctor ; a medical 
man looking at a bottle, a woman 
watching him. The head very ex- 
pressive; the details rich, and ap- 
proaching his master, Rembrandt, in 
warmth of colour ; — Piiul Potter, 
three Cows in a Meadow. Admirable 
in composition, in warm and lumi- 
nous colouring, and in the spirited 
treatment ; — Murillo, the Virgin with 
the sleeping Child and Joseph. Real- 
istic in the characters, and carefully 
executed. St. Francis in an ecstasy, 
supported by an angel, here called a 
Correagio; but I believe it to be a 
beautiful and careful picture in the 
manner of Correggio, by Ann, Car^ 
racci, to whom an early repetition of 
the same is here erroneously ascribed; 
— Baphael, Pope Julius II. I would 
not mention this picture, of which 
there are such numerous repetitions, 
were it not different from all that I 
have seen, and extremely excellent. 
The treatment is masterly ; on panel ; 
— Carlo Dolce, the Virgin, with the 
blue mantle over her head, so often 
met with, here taken in profile, and 
of great clearness and delicacy." 

" Library. — Murillo, St. John the 
Evangelist in ecstasy, which is ad- 
mirably expressed in the realistic 
head. The execution masterly, in a 
silvery tone. A John the Baptist, 



whole-length figure, the size of life, 
which is here given to Correggio, I 
believe to be a picture by Parmigi' 
anino" 

" Music-room. — G, Pouasin, two 
views of Tivoli, large upright pic- 
tures, which are among his finest 
works, for the happily-chosen points 
of view, the clearness and completion 
of all the parts. A smaller, also very 
beautiful landscape ; — Holbein, a 
half-length undraped figure, here, in 
defiance of all probability, called a 
William Tell, from the circumstance 
of his holding a bow and arrow in his 
hands ; most carefully modelled from 
Nature, in a true, warm, and power- 
ful tone, and in very decided forms ; 
the hand particularly admirable; — 
Parmigianino, a small version of the 
larger picture in the National Gallery; 
careful and in a warm tone ; — Scar^ 
sellino da Ferrarcu This master, in 
my opinion, painted the Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem, which here 
bears the name of Paul Veronese; — 
Raphael Mengs, the Virgin and 
Child .enthroned, surrounded by 
Angels ; feeble in character,, but of 
a delicate harmony ;— G. Bellini, the 
Adoration of the Kings, a predella of 
very pure conception, *and peculiar 
composition. Joseph, who is seated 
near the Virgin, appears of more im- 
portance than usual. The kings, re- 
maining at a little distance, respect- 
fully offer their gifts. Delicately 
executed, with clear yellowish flesh 
tones; — Stothard, the Pilgrimage to 
Canterbury ; the original picture 
and finest example by him of this 
often-repeated subject. The colour- 
ing warm and transparent, the exe- 
cution careful ; — G. Pouesin, a Land- 
scape, with figures in the fore- 
ground, and water in the middle dis- 
tance. Nobly conceived, and of ad- 
mirable keeping in the silvery tones ; 
— G, Mazzuola, To this master I 
am inclined to attribute an allegori- 
cal representation, with the Virgin 
borne by angels above, and below 
Vice bound ; here called a Parmigi- 
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ardno ; — Hogarth j a Female Portrait ; 
animatedly conceived, and coloured 
in a light clear tone ; — Claude^ a Har- 
bour; of great delicacy and trans- 
parency in keeping and colour; — 
./. Vernety a Sea-piece, with the morn- 
ing mist ; of great truth.*' 

** Little Dining-room. — Bubensyihe 
Conversion of St. Paul, in figures as 
large as life. The spirited, long- 
maned horse of the saint has fidlen 
on its knee, and Paul, thrown over 
its head, lies on the greund with his 
eyes closed. Terror is most strikingly 
expressed in his noble, pale features. 
In the position of the arms Rubens 
has very happily called to mind the 
Ananias of Raphael, which so in- 
comparably expresses the irresistible 
effect of a Superior power. In the 
dazzling beam of light which falls on 
him from heaven, appears Christ. 
One of the attendants is assisting 
Paul ; all the others are seized with 
terror, while the horses of three of 
the riders are rearing and running 
away. Rubens appears here not only 
with his wonted animation, but with 
an unusual sobriety of form and 
colour, which latter is, however, of 
surprising depth, force, and clear- 
ness, and with a sustained and care- 
ful execution. In 1806 this picture 
was sold for 4000 guineas ; — Lairesse, 
Jupiter and Antiope ; a good pic- 
ture, in which he has endeavoured to 
imitate Titian ;--C Maratti, a Holy 
Family; a pretty picture, warmly 
coloured for him ; — Hogarth^ the 
Shrimp Girl; animatedly conceived, 
and sketched with the utmost free- 
dom. A picture of the Three Graces, 
here attributed to Titian^ appears to 
me rather the work of Niccolo 
dell* Abbate:*— Waagen, 

Such are the most interesting 

})laces in the immediate neighbour- 
lood of Bristol. At greater distances, 
but, in point of time, as near by 
railway, are — ^to the N., Thomburyt 
11 m., with a beautiful ch., and 
ruins of a castle commenced, but 
never finished, by Edw. Duke of 



Buckingham, in the reign of Hen. 
VIII. ; Berkeley Castle, and the 
Berkeley monuments in the ch., 19 
m. ; Badminton, the seat of the Duke 
of Beaufort, 1 6 m. —to the £., the 
city of Bath — to the S., Clevedon^ 
Brockley Combe, &c. 

Portishead (pronounced Posset), at 
the mouth oif the Avon, now a gay 
collection of villas, is supposed to 
have been anciently the luirbour of 
Portbury, a town of note with the 
Romans, whose coins have been 
found in it. The present little water- 
ing-place occupies a pretty position 
on a wooded hill which projects into 
the sea. The Portishead Hotel 
stands on the point of this pro- 
montory (whicb is of old red sand- 
stone), commanding views over the 
King Road, the mountain-coast of 
Wales, and the entrance of the* Avon. 
Behind it rises the wooded hill cut 
with paths, and below steps descend 
to the landing-place of the stean^ers. 
Off the shore lie the shoals of the 
English and Welsh Grounds, and the 
curious Denny Rock, resembling a 
sailor's hat floating on the water. A 
project has been long on foot for 
restoring to this place its ancient im- 
portance as a harbour, by forming in 
Its bay a series of docks on a scale 
adapted for ocean steamers. Another 
plan proposed by Lieut. Den ham, 
who surveyed the Bristol Channel for 
the Admiralty in 1835, selects Sand 
Bay, a spot. further W., as more suit- 
able to the object. 

To proceed on our route from Bris- 
tol, by the Bristol and Exeter Rly., 
which was first opened to Bridge- 
water June 1841, and to Exeter May 
1844 : — the line traverses the Bedmin- 
ster coalfeld, with a view of Dundry 
Hill, 1., 700 ft. high, and of Leigh 
Down, rt., to 

126i Nailsea Stat,, where Cadbyiry 
Castle is about 2 m. to the rt. The 
ch. of Nailsea has a stone pulpit. A 
little further down the line are re- 
mains of the manor-house of Chelvey 
Court, now a farmhouse, but stir 
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retaining many of the old panelled 
chambers, one of which has a hiding- 
room at the back of the fireplace. 
On the porch are the arms of Tynte, 
tiie family who became owners of the 
house and manor about 1600. The 
tomb of Edw. Tynte, the purchaser, 
is in the adjacent chyard. 

130f Tatton Stat, i m. from 
Tatton, which is situated under the 
bold eminence of Cadbury Hill, rt. a 
branch of 4 m. runs to 

134| Clevedon (Inns: Royal H. ; 
York H. ; Bristol H.). This water- 
ing-place is a creation of the last SO 
years, being the off-shoot of a village 
which has been seated here from a 
remote time, I m. from the sea, under 
a rocky height called Dial Hill. It 
is a collection of villas, sheltered 
by high land on the N.E., and ex> 
tending over undulating ground 
above the clifis of a small bay. It is 
a quiet little place, with neither pier 
nor parade. W. of it the country is 
a marsh for some miles, but S. and 
£. it is hilly and beautiful. 

The places to be seen in the im- 
mediate vicinity are Dial Hill, Walton 
Church, Walton Castle, and Clevedon 
Court ; and at various distances. Cad- 
bury Camp, the view from Cadbury 
HUl, Brockley Combe, Cleve Combe, and 
the Chedder Cliffs, At the end of the 
old village is 

Myrtle Cottage, for some time the 
residence of ^S^. T, Coleridge, the poet, 
who sings its praises in his * Sibyl- 
line Leaves,* — 

" Low was our pretty cot; our tallest rose 
Peeped at the chamber window. We could 

hear 
At silent noon, and eve. and early mom, 
The sea's faint murmnr. In the open air 
Our myrtle blosaom'd ; and across the porch 
Thick jasmins twined : tlie little landscape 

round 
Was green and woody, and refreshed the eye. 
It was a spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion ! " 

The Old Church, on Clevedon Point, 

is another object of some interest. 

It is sacred to St. Andrew, and was 

n early times attached to the Abbey 



of St. Augustine in Bristol. Its 
principal reature is the Norman 
chancel arch. The lower part of the 
tower and the arch into the N. tran- 
sept are also Norman. The S. trans., 
externally supported by Dec. but- 
tresses, has a fine Perp. window to 
the S. This church contains the 
burial-place of the Clevedons, an- 
ciently lords of the manor, one of 
whom is supposed to be represented 
by the effigy of a knight in a recum- 
bent position, resting his feet upon a 
bull. In the S. transept are «ome 
monuments to the family of Hallam 
the historian — one to the late Mrs. 
Hallam, who was daughter of Sir 
Abraham Elton of Clevedon Court. 

Dial Hill, which rises immediately 
above the town, will reveal to you 
some of the " sculpture of land- 
scape," for the view embraces the 
mountains of Glamorganshire, the 
rocky islands of the Steep and Flat 
Holmes, the Mendips with their 
pyramidal height of Crook Peak, 
the lofty hills beyond Yatton, and 
those stretching towards Bristol, with . 
their intervening valleys. Pathways 
conduct to different joints, called 
respectively the Bonnie View, the 
Mountain Pass, and Strawberry or 
Bella Vista Hill. 

Continuing our walk from this hill 
along the coast we descend upon a 
valley, where, close to the sea, stands 
the solitary ruin of Walton church, 
its graveyard, its grey walls and 
mutilated cross being alike overgrown 
with wild weeds. On the lofty hill 
beyond it are the remains of 

Walton Castle, once a hunting seat 
of the lords of Clevedon, but now of 
lonely owls and jackdaws. The 
ruins occupy the summit of a furzy 
height between the sea and the 
woods of Walton Court, and consist 
of an octagonal wall with a tower at 
each angle, and, in the area thus 
formed, of an octagonal keep with a 
tower at one an^le. There is little, 
however, feudal m the appearance of 
the castle. The walls are but slightly 
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bailt, and they are pierced for large 
windows which must have com- 
manded the rarest prospects. At the 
farther end of the hill is a tower 
which forms an ornament to the 
grounds of Walton Covrt (W. Miles, 
Esq.). Beyond it we can descend to 
a road which has come from Portis- 
heady and turns abruptly to the Til- 
lage of 

Walton in Gordano^ which, accord- 
ing to the tradition, stood formerly 
near the ruin of its parish church. It 
is in a pretty dell among hills afford- 
ing many beautiful scenes. Here 
the road from Clevedon to Portishead 
divides, so as to accommodate the 
taste of the trayeller, one branch 
selecting the high ground near the 
sea, and the other pursuing an in- 
land course up the valley. At the 
point of divergence there is a whim- 
sical elm, which rising many feet 
with the straightness of an arrow 
launches forth at once its huge limbs 
horizontally. The higher road to 
Portishead passes Weston in Gordano, 
of which the ch. has some interesting 
features. It is of Perp. date, with 
excellent E. window, an oaken roof, 
chancel, stalls, aud screen, and a bell- 
cot. The font is Norman. From 
Walton we can return towards Cleve- 
don, and if time and the day permit 
it pay a visit to 

Clevedon Court, seat of Sir Arthur 
Hallam Elton, Bart., about 1 m. 
from this spot, but nearer to Cleve- 
don. It was built in the reign of 
Edw. II., remodelled in thatof Eliz., 
and much altered at various subse- 
quent periods. The kitchen and 
parts of the entrance hall are the 
most ancient, but much of the fine 
front is of the 14th century. The hill 
above commands a splendid view, 
which, together with the house and 
grounds, is shown to the public 
every Thursday between the hours 
of 12 and 3. The hall contains a 
number of family portraits, including 
one (a copy) of Hallam the histo- 
rian. 



Cadbury Camp, attributed to the 
Romans, is on the same ridge of hills 
as Clevedon Court. It is on a com- 
manding point overlooking the vale 
of Nailsea on the one side, and of 
Portbury on the other, and is formed 
by 2 ramparts made of loose stones. 
If you pursue the Walton road for J 
mile, vou will find a path on the 
rt. which will lead you direct to it. 
A lane just beyond this path goes to 
the same destination. In the vale 
beyond lies 

Tickenham, a village remarkable 
for remains of a manor-house, formerly 
residence of the De Tickenhams, and 
for its church, of which the chief 
features are a rude Norman chancel 
arch, an Early Eng. S. porch, and a. 
Dec. E. window studded with armo- 
rial shields. In the chancel are 2 
cross-legged effigies in chain mail, 
temp. Hen. III. or Edw. I., and in 
the churchyard the broken shaft of a 
cross overshadowed by ancient yew* 
trees. At the gateway is the lupping or 
upptngrstock {lovpin^-on stane, Scotch), 
by which the ladies of the olden time 
mounted their pillions. 

Brockley Combe, a wooded and 
rocky hollow in the hills beyond the 
rlwy., is about 4 m. from Yatton Stat., 
2 n>om Nailsea Stat., and 9 from 
Bristol. Adjoining it is Brockley 
Hall, a seat of the family of Pigott, 
Towards the close of day the valley 
forms a vista to the setting sun, 
which in its descent illuminates the 
distant sea. Brockley was a fa- 
vourite spot with the poet Coleridge, 
wtio in one of his rambles from 
Clevedon composed the following 
lines : — 

*• With many a pause and oft reverted eye 
1 climb the Coomb's ascent: sweet song- 
sters near 
Warble in shade their wild-wood melody : 
Far off the mivarylng cuckoo soothes my 

Up scour the startling strac^lers of the 

flock 
That on green plots or precipices browse : 
From the deep fissures of the naked rock 
The yew-tree bui^ts! Beneath its dark 

green boughs 
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(Mid which the May-thorn hlends its blos- 

aomt white), 
Where broad smooth stones Jnt oat in mossy 

seats, 
I rest :— and now have gain'd the topmost 

site. 
Ah ! what a luxury of landscape meets 
My gaze ! Proud towers, and oota more 

dear to me, 
EHm-shadow'd fields* and prospect-bounding 

sea: 
Deep sighs my lonely heart : I drop a tear : 
Enchanting spot I were my Sara here \ " 

Clew Combe is another rugged 
valley of a character similar to 
that of Brockley. It is nearer the 
Yatlon Stat., being 3 m. to the E. 
of it. 

The Chedder Cliffs (p. 234), one of 
the most romantic scenes in the 
county, are 11^ m. from Yatton 
Stat. A coach runs daily. 

WHngton (p. 229), in the Yeo Val- 
ley, 4 m. from Yatton Stat., is cele- 
brated for its church-tower. Wring- 
ton was the birthplace of Locke the 
philosopher, and the residence of 
Hannah More, who lived at Barley 
Wood. 

The road from Clevedcm to the 
Yatton Stat, passes through Kingston 
Seymour, which has a curious old 
church, and in the churchyard an 
ancient cross in good preservation. 
On a tombstone is the following 
strange epitaph : — 

*• J. H. 
He was universally beloved in the circle of 
His acquaintance; but united 
In bis death the esteem of all, 
'Namely, by bequeathing his remains." 

Proceeding again on our route by 
railway : — we cross the Yeo to 

133} Banwell Stat. The town 
{Inns: Ship; Bull) lies 3 m. to the 
1., in a pretty situation under Ban- 
well Hill. This limestone height has 
been long known for its bone^aveSf 
in which have been found the re- 
mains of the bear, with those of the 
bufialo, deer, wolf, fox, and other 
animals. The bones of these crea- 
tures were embedded in a floor of 
hardened mud, and are supposed to 
have been collected by beasts of 



prey which made the cavern their 
den . There are 2 chambers, of which 
the larger is about 60 ft. in breadth 
and 40 in height, the floor sloping 
downward 150 ft., when it terminates 
in a' whimsical petrifaction called the 
Bishop's Chair. Other bone-caves 
may be found at Hatton, 3 m. W. ;- 
at Uphill, 5 m. W., almost under the 
church ; at Sandford, 2 m. N.E. ; and. 
at Loxton and Compton Bishop, both 3 
m. S., under the heights of Crook 
Peak. See on the subject Dr. 
Buckland's * Beliquise Diluvianse.' 
The ffreater part of Banwell hill, 
including the bone-caves, is the pro- 
perty of the Worshipful Chancellor 
J. T. Law, who has a house here. 
The obelisk was erected by his father, 
the late Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
To the S. are seen the loftier heights 
of WavertTig Dotcn and Crook Beak, 
which with Banwell Hill form the 
western points of the Mendips. Im- 
mediately E. is Park Hill, with re- 
mains of a small camp on its summit. 

Edward the Confessor bestowed 
Banwell on the see of Wells, and in 
later times a palace was built here by 
Bishop Beckington. It stood to the 
S.E. of the church, on the site of a 
monastery of which Asser had been 
abbot 

Banwell Stat, is the nearest to the 
Chedder Cliffs, 9 m. distant. 

136} Weston-stiper-Mare Junction, 

138} Weston' super - Mare {Inns : 
Reeve's Hotel; Bath Hotel). This 
fashionable watering-place is situated 
at the comer of a capacious bay 
under a rocky fir-covered hill. It 
sweeps along the shore in a crescent 
of handsome houses and a parade of 
great width, and commands a charm- 
mg view of the mountains of Wales, 
of the 2 islets of Steep Holme and Flat 
Holme, and of its own rocky heights 
— Worle Hill above the town, and 
Brean Down at the S. horn of the 
bay. The position of Weston may 
be compared with that of Penzance 
in Cornwall, taking Brean Down as 
the equivalent of the Mount of St. 
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the firs, which leads to a pile of 
stones on the summit, to which the 
fisherman in his daily walk to Kew- 
stoke is in the habit of contributing 
a stone for success in his fishing. It 
stands on an open spot, and commands 
a view of the town below, of the 
Quantocks, the Mendips, the heights 
about Clifton, and the coast of Wales, 
But the most delightful walk is aloug 
the sea-front of the hill, where a 
prospect greets us which is certainly 
among the finest in the W. of Eng- 
land, including, as it does, such a 
near view of the Welsh mountains, 
such a foreground of wild firs and 
dark rocks of limestone, and so 
many distinct ranges in Somerset 
and the adjoining counties. Hence 
too we can see well the features 
characteristic of this part of Somerset, 
viz. the extensive marshy fats, each 
bounded by hills, and the numerous 
detached and outlying knolls. 

Worle Hill is about 3 m. in length, 
but little more than a furlong in 
breadth. On its summit are remains 
of a camp of about 20 acres, formed 
on the £. side by 2 ramparts of loose 
stones, and further protected by no 
less than 7 outlying ditches; and 
from the approaches to this entrench- 
ment a flight of about 200 rude 
stairs, called Kew Steps, descend to 
the village of Kewstoke. Along the 
top of the pass run the foundations 
of a building which was probably a 
military work, but is popularly sup- 
posed to have been the hermitage of 
St. Kew. Within the area of the 
camp, which contains several of those 
hut circles so common on the moors of 
Devonshire, are found arrow and 
^pear-heads ; remains of the bos Umgi- 
frons, a species of ox known in 
Britain at an early period; and human 
bones and sculls much battered and 
notched, as if a desperate struggle 
had here occurred. The Rev. Mr. 
Warre, wbo has given much atten- 
tion to the subject, thinks that thi" 
camp was destroyed by Ostorius 
the reign of Claudius, and that 1 



Michael, although there are some es- 
sential differences, for instance the sea 
is of a tawny colour, and its retreat- 
ing waves expose such an extent of 
ooze that the town has been nick- 
named from it Weston-supep-wtuc?, 
Here, however, as at Penzance, we 
have a smooth beach of sand, a 
marsh extending inland to the foot 
of high hills, and a solitary road 
along the shore to a village on the 
opposite point of the bay, where a 
rugged rock stands islanded in the 
sea. 

The things to be seen here are the 
view from Worle ffiil, the road along 
the sea-front of this hill, the sprat- 
fishing on Beam Rock in the season, 
and the ruins of Uphill Church. 

Excursions may be made to Wood- 
spring Priory, to Brockley Con^e (by 
rail to Nailsea), to Clevedon, to Banwell 
6 m., to Chedder 12 m., and to Crook 
Peak 8 m. 

In the town there are several inter- 
mittent springs which are influenced 
by the sea. One at Clarence Lodge 
ceases to flow when the tide reaches 
the rocks, and others in the vici- 
nity of Knightstone are variously 
affected. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Em- 
manuel, is a modern Gothic struc- 
ture, with pulpit of stone, and screens 
of the same material between the 
aisles and chancel. The Independent 
Chapel, built 1857-8, at a cost of 
2300/., is chiefly remarkable for the 
tower which forms the entrance. The 
npper part is an octagonal lantern, 
surmounted by a spire which rises 
85 ft. from the ground. Pritchett of 
Darlington was the architect. 

Wor/e Hill, alt. 306 ft. To ascend 
this charming hill we proceed along 
the parade to Anchor Head, the ex- 
treme point of the town and bay, 
passing, on a rock called Knightstone, 
a group of lodging-houses and the 
bat/is, with an open reservoir in which 
the sediment is deposited from the 
muddy water. Beyond A nchor Head 
we turn up the hill by a path among 
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BritODS were subseqnently defeated ' 
here in the Saxon irruption under 
Geawlin, year 577. Nothing Roman 
has been discovered. 

Along the flank of this hill a car- 
riage-road has been cut through the 
wood of fir and oak to Kewstoke, 2 
m., commanding at every part the 
most delightful views over the chan- 
nel and Welsh mountains. It is a 
public drive, but private pro^rty, 
belonging, together with the hill, to 
the proprietor of Ashcombe Lodge. 
Kew is a Celtic word, the name Kew- 
stoke signifying the boat-station. 
The church has a stone pulpit and 
Norman entrance. 

In the sea below Worle Hill lies 
the rugged islet of Beam Rock or 
Beam Back, which from the middle 
of October to Christmas is the scene 
of a busy sprat fishery. The capture 
is effected by nets stretched on poles 
from the shore to the island, and 
the finny shoals thus secured are re- 
moved at low water when the chan- 
nel is dry. The operation is worth 
seeing, especially at night, when the 
little fish glitter in the beams of the 
moon. The fishery is pursued along 
this coast on a considerable scale. 
More than 10,000Z. has been made 
by it in a season ; and a ton of sprats 
has been sold in .T&unton market on 
a single day. 

Uphill Old Church is an object for 
another short ramble. You will pur- 
sue the level road which skirts the 
shore of the bay, and in 2 m. may 
reach the ruin which crowns a rocky 
hill. Consisting of a nave, a chancel, 
and a central tower, it exhibits the 
architecture of almost every style 
from Norman to late Perpendi-^ 
cular. It is a notable landmark, and 
commands an extensive view, par- 
ticularly towards the S.W., in which 
direction the eye ranges to the 
Quantocks across the great Bumham 
Level, resting midway on Brent Knoll, 
which rises from this plain with 
singular abruptness. Below our hill 
the river Axe sluggishly creeps to the 



sea, and at its mouth rises Brean 
Doicn, which is here seen to be con- 
nected with a sandy beach extending 
without a break to the embouchure 
of the Brue, some 7 m. distant. The 
northerly dip of the mountain lime- 
stone may be observed in the frac- 
tured end of Brean Down. Uphill is 
supposed to have been the Roman 

Axium, from which the mining pro- 
duce of the Mendips was shipped. It 
was for some time the residence of 
Gildas the historian, born at Bath. 
The church now in use is one of the 
stations of the survey made in 1837, 
under the authority of the British 
Association, to ascertain the differ- 
ence of level between the Bristol and 
English Channels, and to establish 
marks by which -any future eleva- 
tion or depression of the land may 
be detected. The line of the survey 
passes by Ilminster and Chard to 
Seaton on the coast of Devonshire. 
In the hill on which the ch. stands is 

Uphill Cavern, one of those ancient 
bone-caves so numerous in the moun- 
tain limestone. It was discovered 
in 1826, and was then filled with 
the remains of sheep, oxen, pigs, 
and horses, and of animals long since 
extinct in this country, such as the 
elephant rhinoceros, bear, and hyaena. 
Many of these bones were indented 
with the marks of teeth, so that the 
cavern was, doubtless, at one time a 
den of wild beasts. At Hutton, towards 
Banwell, there is a similar cave. 

The Steep Holme and Flat Holme, 
rocky islets off this coast, are objects 
well known to all who navigate the 
Bristol Channel, as they stand di- 
rectly in the course of vessels, and 
the latter shows a light for their 
guidance. They are both outliers of 
the Mendip range, on the axis of 
the chain prolonged under the sea, 
the one being connected with Crook 
Peak by the links of Brean Down, 
Uphill, and Bleadon Hill; the other 
with Banwell Hill by those of Beam 
Back and Worle Hill. The Steep 
Holme is of mountain limestone, the 
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Flat Holme of the magnesiao or 
conglomerate limestone. 

Woodspring Priory, now a farm- 
house, is about 4 ra. N. of Weston, at 
the farther end of Sand Bay, under a 
rocky headland called the Middle \ 
Hope. The pleasantest way to it is by 
the road as far as Kewstoke, and then 
by the shore to the Middle Hope. It 
is an interesting old building, with a 
tower and pointed windows, and a 
large barn, the walls buttressed. The 
remains consist of this bani, the con- 
ventual church, the cloisters, and re- 
fectory. On the ancient gate-posts are 
the figures of 2 winged angels, each 
supporting a shield ; one sculptured 
with the pierced h^nds and feet, and 
heart in the centre; the other with 
the armorial bearings of the founder, 
or a proprietor of the monastery, viz. 
a chfvron between 3 bugle horns, 
with the addition of a small crescent 
for difference, or to mark the descent 
of the owner, as second son of his 
house or family. The building is in a 
lonely position, on the marshes near 
the mouth of the Yeo. It was founded 
for Augustine monks, in the year 
1210, by William de Courtenay, and 
was consecrated to St. Thomas a 
Becket. 

Starting again on our route, we 
dash through a projecting tongue of 
the Mendips by the deep Uphill cut- 
ting, which displays an excellent 
section of the strata, including some 
igneous rocks. We then enter the 
alluvial flats, or levels, of N. Somer- 
set (p. 230), a district of about 200 
square miles, remarkable for fer- 
tility, and here and there pierced 
by hills, which stand in it like islands. 
Brent Knoll, the most important of 
these, is seen on the 1. rising nearly 
1000 ft. above the marshes. It is 
composed of lias, with a cap of inferior 
oolite ; the cap being pretty well de- 
fined by the earthworks of an ancient 
camp (p. 231). 

145f Highhridge Stat., the junction 
with the Somerset Central Rly., which, 
in connexion with the Dorset Central, 



is planned to unite the two channels, 
and form part of a direct line from 
the Welsh coalfields to our southern 
coast. It runs 1. through the moors to 
Shapwick, 8 m.; Glastonbury, 12 m.: and 
Wells, 18 m. It was first opened to 
Glastonbury Aug. 1854. rt. IJ m., 
the watering place of 

Burnham {Inn : Clarence Hotel), 
much frequented by the inhabit- 
ants of Bridgewater. It has a fine 
sandy beach ; but the sea retires 
from it 4 m. at low water, when 
the river Parret flows past the town, 
i m. to the N. is the lighthouse for the 
entrance of this river ; and close to 
the beach 2 mineral springs, welling 
up near each other, but differing in 
their qualities, the one being saline, 
the other sulphurous. At some little 
distance inland are Brent Knoll, and 
the 2 churches of F, Brent and S, 
Brent (Kte, 33). 

Continuing our route, we keep in 
view the Mendips, and passing the 
isolated knoll of Pawlet rt, and the 
ridge of Cossington 1., and traversing 
Horsey Slime, a pasture-land remark- 
able for its richness, enter 

151i Bridgewater Stat., on the out- 
skirtof the town(/wns; Royal Clarence 
Hotel; Railway Hotel; Globe, by the 
bridge). Bridgewater is seated on 
the banks of the Parret, 6 m. in 
a direct line from the sea, and 12 
m. by the course of the river, on 
the border of that marshy plain 
which stretches from the Mendip 
to the Quantock hills. It is an 
ancient town. It derives its name — 
a corruption of Burgh Walter — from 
Walter de Douai, a Norman baron, 
on whom the manor was bestowed by 
the Conqueror ; and it had formerly 
a castle of great strength, and a moat, 
of which there are still some traces. 
It was almost entirely rebuilt during 
the Commonwealth, after its destruc- 
tion by Fairfax ; and it is now a 
handsome place, chiefly of red brick 
houses, connected by an iron bridge 
with a suburb called Bastover. 

The ** sights " here are the altar^ 
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piece of St. Mary's, the tapestry in the 
Assize Hall, the Bore on the river, 
the Church of St, John, and the Bath- 
brick trorks ; but there are other ob- 
jects of some interest which will be 
mentioned below. 

The Church of St, Mary, a large 
structure of red stone, is principally 
remarkable for its slender spire, which 
rises to a height of 120 ft. from the 
tower, and of 174 from the ground. 
The greater part of the ch. appears 
to have been altered or rebuilt about 
1420 ; the N. porch, and some of the 
windows of the nave being older, and 
dating probably between 1327-77. 
The N. porch is a fine specimen of 
the geometrical style. The interior, 
which has been recently restored, has 
a roof and screens of black oak, and 
two rows of clustered columns. The 
altarpiece, a Descent from the Cross, 
was taken in a prize during the 
French war, and presented to the ch. 
by one of the Pawlets. It is a good 
picture of the Italian school, but by 
whom is uncertain . The chancel con- 
tains an Elizabethan monument to 
Sir Francis Kingsmill, 1620; the 
exterior wall of the N. transept an 
arched recess with effigies, which is 
very uncommon ; and the churchyard 
the tomb of Oldmixon, an historian of 
the Great Rebellion and a native of 
Bridgewater. The spire has been 
once struck by lightning. 

The Church of St, John is in the 
suburb of Eastover, and was built in 
1849 by the Rev. J. M. Capes, at a 
cost of 10,000/. Brown of Norwich 
was the architect. The structure is 
of Bath stone, and much admired. 
Its roof is of carved oak, richly orna- 
mented in the chancel, where the 
corbels support 4 half-length figures 
of winged angels, 2 bearing the cross 
and 2 the crown. The pulpit, font, 
and screens of the organ and altar are 
of Painswick stone. The windows 
are lancet-shaped, and filled with 
painted glass. The E. light, 21 ft. 
high, represents the Annunciation, 
Birth, Agony in the Garden, Lord's 



Supper, Crucifixion, Ascension, and 
Glorification. That behind the font 
contains a patchwork of glass collected 
by Mr. Capes, exhibiting colours now 
lost, and a curious miscellany of de- 
signs, such as a knight in armour, a 
hand, the top of a quill, &c. You 
should also notice the small window 
to the 1. of the altar, and the upper 
light on the S. side of the nave, which 
is a copy of one at Amiens. The 
vestry is a model of the Abbot's 
Kitchen at Glastonbury. In the 
churchyard a stone marks the burial- 
place of 88 persons who died of 
cholera in 1849. This ch. occupies 
the site of a Hospital of St. John, 
founded for the support of a commu- 
nity of Augustine monks, and for the 
entertainment of pilgrims, by the 
early patrons of Bridgewater, the fa- 
mily of Brier e. 

The Assize //a// contains a reservoir 
of water for the supply of the inhabit- 
ants, and, in the Grand Jury Room, 
3 pieces of tapestry which were for- 
merly at Enmore Castle, and were 
purchased at the sale of Lord Egmout's 
property. 

King Square, behind the Clarence 
Hotel, was the site of Bridgewater 
Castle, built by William de Eriere, 
1202, but long since destroyed, with 
the exception of the waier-gate and 
some other fragments forming the 
wall of a stable in Castle Street, 
and the bonded cellars at the Custom- 
house. At the time of the Rebellion 
this castle was one of the strongest 
in the kingdom. It mounted 40 guns, 
and was surrounded by a moat filled 
with water from the Parret, and in 
164.5, under its governor Colonel 
Wyndham, it withstood for some time 
a siege by Fairfax, who ultimately de- 
stroyed it, together with the greater 
part of the town. Castle Field is 
memorable as the spot on which Mon- 
mouth encamped before the fsital 
fight of Sedgemoor. 

An Elizabethan house in Mill- 
street was the birthplace of the gal- 
lant Admiral Blake, the Republican 
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commander, and successfal opponent 
of Van Tromp. His father was a 
merchant, and his mother the co- 
heiress of a knightly family. He was 
born in 1599, but was 50 years of age 
before he commenced his naval ca- 
reer. 

An arched doorway in Silver-street 
is supposed to have belonged to a 
Monastery of Grey Friars, founded 
123U by the 2nd William de Briere. 
The Market' house Inn is another relic 
of ancient days. 

The Bath-brick Works are by the 
river-side, about ^ m. above and i m. 
below the bridge; this town being 
the only place in the world where 
these articles are made. This curious 
circumstance is owing to a peculiar 
mixture of clay and sand which the 
flood and ebb tides deposit iix turn at 
these particular points. The sedi- 
ment having been removed from the 
river is consolidated by drying, and 
cut into oblong masses, which are the 
Bath bricks, as well known in China 
as in England, in Damascus as in 
London— but why so called it is diffi- 
cult to say. The business gives em- 
ployment to a great number of persons, 
8,000,000 bricks, valued from 12,000/. 
to 13,000/., being made every year. 

Farther down the river is a Pottery 
for coarse ware, formerly the Glass- 
house, in which French prisoners were 
confined; and above the bridge an 
Iron Foundry^ belonging to the Bristol 
and Exeter Railway. All the coke 
consumed on this line is made at 
Bridgewater. 

The Bore, or tidal wave which 
rushes up the Parret on the flood of 
spring tides, is a phenomenon common 
to the Severn and other rivers, where 
the rise and fall is very considerable, 
and the channel contracted. These 
causes produce an immediate rise of 
a large body of water, which hurries 
onward as an upright wave, its velo- 
city allowing no time for the gradaal 
elevation of the surface by transmitted 
pressure. After a gale from the W., 
the Bore is often 9 ft. in height, but 



it is usually 5 or 6 ft., the entire flow 
of the spring tide being 36 ft. 

In the neighbourhood of Bridge- 
water are Burnham, a 10 min. ride by 
railway, and the following places, 
deservingmention for various reasons. 

Chilton Priory, a small building 
furnished as a museum, b\ m. on the 
road to Glastonbury. It stands on 
Cock Hill, a narrow ridge along 
which the road runs, commanding 
on each side the most extensive and 
interesting views ; 1. of the entire 
range of the Mendips, which, together 
with Brent Knoll, are seen across 
the intervening fen, called the 
Marsh ; rt. of the scarped heights 
about Langport, the Blackdown and 
Quantock Hills, the Bridgewater 
Levels, and Bridgewater itself with 
its needle-like spire. The museum 
contains in its miscellany of cu- 
rious things 2 Roman inscriptions, 
tapestry from Enmore Castle re- 
presenting the coronation of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, armour from Hals- 
well House, the carved stone cover 
of the Chedder cheese presented to 
the Queen in 1841, a white water- 
rat, a magnificent cabinet of black 
oak from Glastonbury, some ghostly 
old chairs, a bedstead of black oak 
bearing a shield of 3 swans, and, 
lastly, 3 cannon-balls picked up on 
Sedgemoor. This queer little mu- 
seum, which one might fancy had 
been whisked to this spot by some 
tricksy spirit, is the property oi Mr . W, 
Stradling, who lives in the neighbour- 
ing village of Chil ton-super- Polden. 

Sedgemoor, the scene of the defeat 
of the Duke of Monmouth by the 
King's forces under the Earl of 
Feversham, 1685, about 5 m. S.E. of 
Bridgewater, beyond the village of 
Weston Zoyland. It is intersected 
by dykes, which contributed not a 
little to the discomfiture of Mon- 
mouth's untrained troops, who lost 
their guide in the confusion of a 
night attack. On the fatal field 
Feversham contmenced those cruel 
executions which were afterwards so 
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ably carried on by the bloody Jeff- 
reys and Kirk. A prisoner being 
pointed out to him as a remarkably 
swift runner, the Earl induced him, 
by a promise of his life, to show him 
an instance of his agility. A halter 
was fastened round his neck, and 
attached at the other end to a horse, 
when the rider starting away on the 
gallop, tbe runner kept even with him 
for the distance of half a mile along the 
stream called Bussex Rhine to Brents- 
feld Bridge, This feat having been 
performed, the general, in defiance 
of his compact, gave an order that 
the poor man should be hung with 
his fellows. But another prisoner, 
if we are to believe the story, was 
more fortunate. He leaped for his 
life ; and at the third bound escaped 
into an adjoining wood. His name 
was Swayue, and Suoayne's Jumps, 
marked by 3 stones, are to this day 
pointed out on the Shapwick estate. 
About 20 were executed after the 
battle, and the moor between Weston 
and Bridgewater was marked by a 
long range of gibbets. 

Weston Zoijland, worthy of notice 
for its church, which has one of the 
fine Perp. towers. 

The Isle of Athelney, a corruption 
of JEtlielinjay, the Isle of Nobles, 6 m. 
in a direct line from Bridgewater, 
and near the confluence of the Parret 
and Tone. It is a spot of rising 
ground surrounded by marshes, ad- 
joining the village of East Lyng, and 
is celebrated by the tradition that 
this was the place where King Alfred 
established himself after the Danes 
had overrun the country. From 
this fastness he is said to have made 
frequent incursions against the ene- 
my, and with such success that he 
was soon enabled to take the field, 
when he totally defeated them in 
Wiltshire, and captured their King. 
Haying subjected the Danes, he 
founded an abbey at Athelney, of 
which there are now no remains ; 
but several rude coffins and other 
relics have been found on the site. 



A stone pillar bears the following 
inscription : — " King Alfred the 
Great, in the year of our Lord 879, 
having been defeated by the Danes, 
fled for refuge to the forest of Athel- 
ney, where he lay concealed from 
his enemies for the space of a whole 
year. He soon after regained pos- 
session of his throne ; and in grate- 
ful remembrance of the protection 
be had received, under the favour of 
Heaven, he erected a monastery on 
this spot, and endowed it with all 
the lands contained in the Isle of 
Athelney. To perpetuate the me- 
mory of so remarkable an incident 
in the life of that illustrious prince, 
this edifice was founded by John 
Slade, Esq., of Mansell, the proprie- 
tor of Athelney, and lord of the 
manor of N. Petherton, a.d. 1801." 
Whilst Alfred was sheltered here in 
the hut of the cowherd — ^baking and 
burning the cakes of the angry house- 
wife — he is said to have lost an or- 
nament of gold and enamel, which 
bad been fastened to a necklace. 
This was found in perfect condition 
in the 17th centy., and is now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. Inscribed on 
it are the words, " Alfred het meh 
gewircan ** — " Alfred caused me to 
be made." At the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Boroughbridge are the ruins 
of a chapel which was attached to 
Alfred's abbey. 

North Petherton, 3 m. on the road to 
Taunton, remarkable for its church- 
tower, a noble specimen of Perp. 
The pulpit rests on the shoulders of 
a human figure carved in stone and 
represented crouching on the floor. 

Halswell Hovse, seat of Colonel 
Tynte, 4 m. on the road to Milverton, 
a splendid scene of wooded hill and 
vale, with prospects over the sea and 
to blue ranges in the distance. A 
stream runs through the valley, here 
rippling over stones, there tumbling 
in a cascade, and charming rides tra- 
verse the woods and climb the hills 
to commanding points of view. These 
are occupied by grottoes and temples ; 
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one called the Rotunda^ with Ionic 
portico, another Robin ffood*s Temple, 
and a third the Druid's Temple, where 
" the view is gloomy and confined, 
the water winding silently along/* 
The mansion is a handsome struc- 
ture, built in 1689, on the site of the 
old house, by Sir Halswell Tynte. 
Adjoining the estate is the hamlet of 
Qoathursty with an ancient church 
containing the burial-place of the 
Tyntefl. " Of the surname of this 
family, tradition," says Burke, ** has 
handed down the following deriva- 
tion. In 1 1 9 2, at the celebrated battle 
of Ascalon, a young knight of the 
noble house of Arundel, clad all in 
white, with his horse's housing of 
the same colour, so gallantly distin- 
tinguished himself, that Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion remarked publicly, after the 
victory, that the maiden knight had 
borne himself as a lion, and done 
deeds equal to those of 6 crusaders ; 
whereupon he conferred on him, 
for arms, a lion arg. on a field gules, 
between 6 crosslets of the first, and 
for motto^ * Tynctus cruore Saraceno/ " 

Enmore Castle, rt. of the Milverton 
road, and opposite to Halswell, seat 
of Mrs. Trevelyan, and formerly of 
the Earl of Egraont, a curiously con- 
structed house, with a semicircular 
bastion on one front and colonnades 
on the other. It was formerly sur- 
rounded by a dry moat, of which a 
part still remains. Adjoining it is 
the church, with an Anglo-Norman 
doorway, and in the churchyard old 
yew-trees and the shaft and steps of 
an ancient cross. The estate is situ- 
ated at the foot of the Quantock 
hills. 

Cothelstone, 9 m. on the Milverton 
road, once the manorhouse of the 
Stawels, but now a farmhouse (Rte. 
35). 

The Agapemone, or Love*s Abode, at 
Charlinch, 4 m. W. of Bridgewater. 
This is an> establishment of Com- 
munists called Princites, from the 
name of their founder and head, or 
** Lord," as he is styled by them. In 



1851 the society consisted of 65 indi- 
viduals, who were classed by Mr. 
Prince in the census-paper under the 
following heads : — 5 clergymen with- 
out cure of souls, 1 civil engineer, 1 
landed proprietor, 1 member of the 
Royal Coll. of Surgeons not prac- 
tising, 2 annuitants, 1 solicitor and 
master extraordinary, 1 gentleman, 
6 fundholders, 1 farmer of 500 acres 
employing 30 labourers, 1 groom, I 
postboy, 3 helpers in the stables, 1 
shoemaker, 8 female house-servants, 

2 dressmakers, 1 servant-boy, 3 car- 
penters, I mason, 6 laundresses, I 
tailor, 9 wives of visitors, 3 unmar- 
ried female visitors, I unmarried 
male visitor 16 years of age, 2 ditto 

3 years of age, and 2 female visitors, 
one of them 6 and the other 4 years 
old. Total of males, 30; total of 
females, 35. Henry James Prince, 
the head and founder of this sect, 
was originally a curate, and now 
rules supreme over the worldly posses- 
sions of his *' Family of Love "— a po- 
sition which enables him to cultivate 
in a superior manner one of the finest 
farms in the county, and to present 
a very splendid appearance in public. 
He purchased for the society the 
carriage-horses of the late Queen 
Dowager; and with these on the 
gallop, and seated in a barouche and 
four, "the Lord" and his Princites 
are frequentlv to be seen in Bridge- 
water, attended by outriders and 
bloodhounds. No strangers are ad- 
mitted to the Abode of Love. This 
society is by no means original 
either in doctrine or name, but a 
revival of a sect of the reign of 
Elizabeth, founded 1540, either by 
an Anabaptist named David George, 
or by Henry Nicholas, an enthusiast 
of Westphalian extraction, who styled 
himself ** The Deified Man,"and con- 
tended that he was greater than 
Moses or Christ, because they had 
taught mankind to hope and believe, 
whilst he led them to love, A royal 
proclamation was issued against these 
sectaries, whose tenets were charac- 
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terised by a writer of the day as ** a 
masse or packe of Poperie, Ariau- 
isme, Aiiabaptisme, and Libertin- 
isme." 

Bridgewater gave the titles of Earl 
and Dake to the family of Egerton, 
now represented by the Earl of Ellesr 
mere. 

Continuing our route, the rly. pur- 
sues its course along the skirts of a 
hilly country, in company with the 
river Tone and the Great Western 
Canal, to 

I57i Durstcm Stat., from which a 
line branches off on the 1. to Athelney 
2| m., to Langport 7 m., to Martock 
12 m.f and to Yeovil 19 m. It was 
first opened to Yeovil Oct 1853. 

163 Taunton Stat., on the N. side 
of the town ( fnns : Castle Hotel ; 
Giles's Hotel ; Railway Hotel ; Lon- 
don Hotel; White Hart; George). 
Taunton is seated on a rising ground 
above the river Tone, from which 
it. derives its name, and in a rich 
and picturesque country, — its famous 
vale of Taunton Dean being bounded 
by the wild ranges of the Qnan- 
tock and Blackdown hills. It is the 
county town of W. Somerset, and has 
long been celebrated for its healthy 
position, sunny aspect, broad streets, 
old - fashioned respectable houses, 
and beautiful parish church. It is 
a town of considerable antiquity. 
The coins which have been found m 
it sanction a belief that it was a 
Roman station, but there is no doubt 
that in Saxon times it was a place of 
importance, in which Ina built a 
castle and drew up his code of laws. 
At th^ present day its chief points of 
interest are its church and the re- 
mains of this castle. 

TJie church of St, Mary Magdalen 
is remarkable in many respects, but 
has been chiefly known for the great 
beauty of its tower, which was one 
of the finest specimens of late Perp. 
in the county. It rose to a height of 
153 ft., and exhibited an admirable 
lightness, combined with richness of 
detail. Unfortunately it had been 



been much weakened by time, and in 
1857 it was considered so insecure 
that it was taken down. It is to be 
rebuilt on the same plan, and the 
first stoiie of the new structure was 
laid with much ceremony in Aug. 
1858. The mterior of the churdi 
is extremely handsome. Its roof 
of black oak, skilfully relieved 
by contrasting colours, will please 
every eye, and the same may be said 
of the screens, the pulpits, the font, 
and organ-loft. A peculiarity of 
the nave is its subdivision by the 
double rows of columns which sup- 
port the roof, and of the entire 
building, the great number of its 
windows, which are no less than 44. 
Among other things the visitor should 
notice the carved oaken seats, and in 
the N. aisle of the nave the coloured 
effigy of "Robert Grave, Es(i.," 
1635, in the dress of that period. 
He was a benefactor to the town, and 
founder of the almshouses in East 
Street for "ten poore aged syngle 
women." This church is built of 
the Keuper (or upper new red) sand- 
stone, and from the style of its archie* 
tecture (late Perp.), referred to the 
reign of Henry VII. The interior 
has been restored very completely 
through the exertions of the patron 
of the living, Dr. Cottle. 

The tower of St. James's, although 
not to be compared with that which 
so long distinguished St. Mary's, is a 
notable specimen of late Perp. This 
was the conventual church. It con- 
tains a tablet to the late Colonel Yea, 
killed in the Crimea, in the attack 
on the Redan, .lune 18, 1855. 

At the N. end of St. James's-street 
stands a part of the old Priory, ap- 
parently 1^ chapel, now used as a 
bam and stables on the Priory Farm. 
It is of E. Dec. date, and upon one 
solitary boss, on the outer wall, and 
probably of Perp. date, are carved 
the 3 swords conjoined in point, that 
have so long been the insignia of the 
house of Pawlet. This building is 
the only remnant of the Augustine 
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Priory, founded 1127 by William 
Giffard, and his successor in the 
see of Winchester, Henry of Blois, 
brother to King Stephen. An arch- 
way by the principal hotel leads into 
the Green, the site of 

2'aunton Castle, of which the remains 
are to be seen on the rt. This struc- 
ture, as before stated, owed its origin 
to a Saxon king, but the greater part 
of Ina's Castle was rebuilt at the 
Conquest by a bishop of Winchester, 
to whose see the estate then belonged. 
The remains at the present day con- 
sist principally of a round tower, an 
embattled gateway, with groove for 
the portcullis, the hall, long used as 
the Assize Hall, and the W. wing, 
which is supposed to have been part 
of Ina's building. On the exterior of 
the hall are the arms of the bishop 
of Winchester, with the date 1577, 
probably a year when the structure 
was repaired, and over the archways 
of the castle entrance the escutcheon 
of Henry VII., supported by a grey- 
hound and a wivern, and that again 
of the bishop, with the date 1496, 
and inscription *'Laus tibi Christe. 
Langto Winto." The hall is a noble 
room, 119 ft. in length by 30 in 
width. It was thoroughly repaired, 
together with other parts of the 
castle, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, by Sir Benjamin Harnett, many 
years M.P. for Taunton. A new 
county building is now nearly com- 
pleted at a cost of about 20,000/. 

The Town Hall occupies a central 
position in a large open market-place 
called the Parade. From this point 
the main streets diverge, the High 
Street terminating at an iron fence 
which encloses the grounds of Wilton 
IIousCj residence of the lord of the 
manor, A. W. Kinglake, Esq., father 
of the well-known author of *Eothen.' 

In the great room of the Taunton 
Literary Institution is arranged the 
Museum of the Som. Archcool. and Nat. 
Hist, Soc, It includes the Williams' 
geological collection, containing a 
store of palaeozoic fossils from W, 



Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall ; the 
fossils of other formations ; saurians 
from the lias quarries at Street ; and 
the bones of animals from the lime- 
stone caverns. Here also are pre- 
served a tesellated pavement found 
at East Coker ; a collection of rub- 
bings from brasses; various mining 
implements of the Romans, found in 
old shafts on the Quantock hills ; 
and the drawings presented to the 
county by the late Mr. Pigott, of the 
Eglish abbatial and collegiate seals 
by ffowlettj and of the Somersetshire 
churches, monastic and castellated 
ruins, ancient and modern mansions, 
crosses, town -halls, &c., by the 
Messrs. Buckler, 1827-47. 

Taunton has a small manufacture 
of silk, but it is principally agricul- 
tural, being seated in a district re- 
markable for fertility. "The Vale 
of Tauntonf * says old Fuller, ** is so 
fruitful, to use their own phrase, 
with the zun and zoil alone, that it 
needs no manuring. The peasantry 
therein are as rude as rich, and so 
highly conceited of their own country 
that they conceive it a disparagement 
to be born in any other place." 
Hence the Somersetshire proverb — 
" Ch was bore at Taunton Dean ; 
where should I be bore else ?" The 
vale is particularly famous for its 
Nonpareil apples. 

Taunton was the native place of 
Henry Grove, 1683, a Nonconforming 
divine, who resided in it for 18 years, 
preaching to 2 congregations upon 
a salary of 20Z. per ann. It has been 
the scene of events which have found 
a place in history. In 1497 its castle 
was taken by Perkin Warbeck, 
the Flemish Counterfeit. In 1645 
the gallant Blake maintained the 
town against the utmost efforts of 
Goring; and in 1685 the Duke of 
Monmouth was here proclaimed 
king. Blake's defence of Taunton 
was one of the most spirited actions 
which occurred during the Rebellion. 
Pressed by an army of 10,000 men, 
who spared no effort to gain the 
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place, he scouted all idea of surrender, 
even after his ammunition was spent, 
and his provisions so diminished that, 
according to the tradition, there was 
but one nog left in the town, which 
half-starved animal was whipped 
round the walls, and made to cry in 
different places, to deceive the be- 
siegers into a belief that fresh supplies 
had been thrown in. Blake de- 
clared that he would eat his boots first, 
and continued to resist after a breach 
had been made, and the enemj had 
actually gained possession of a part 
of the town. He was at length re- 
lieved by Fairfax, on the 11th of 
May, a day, says Toulmin, in his 
*Hi8t. of Taunton,* 1791, which has 
been observed within the memory of 
men with joy." In 1685, as before 
stated, the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth was here invested with "a 
little brief authority. After his exe- 
cution the citizens of Taunton con- 
templated a visit from Judge Jeffreys 
with no little trepidation, and as it 
proved with reason ; for, on the judge's 
arrival, he declared in his charge that 
it would not be his fault if he did not 
depopulate the place — a threat which 
he did his best to carry out ** He 
made all the West," sajrs old Fox, 
** an Aceldama, and nothing was to be 
seen in it but forsaken walls, unlucky 
gibbets, and ghostly carcases.*' At 
length, to the relief of the inhabitants, 
the chief justice proposed ** to jog 
homewards," having transported 385 
persons and hung 97. 

The principal seats in the neigh- 
bourhood of Taunton are Hatch Court, 
H. P. Collins, Esq. ; Orchard Portman, 
Lord Portman ; P^Wawc?, Sir William 
Walter Yea, Bart. ; Hestercombe, Miss 
Warre : and Heatherton Parky A. 
Adair, Esq. 

At Norton Fitz-IVarren, 2 J m., on 
the road to Milverton, is a curi- 
ous earthwork on the hill above the 
church. It is of 1 3 acres, and formed 
by a ditch with an external and 
internal rampart. According to the 
local legend it was once the haunt of 



an enormous serpent, which for a 
long time devastated the surrounding 
country, and whose ravages are sup- 
posed to be portrayed in the carving 
of the rood-screen of the adjoining 
church. The Rev. Mr. Warre, who 
has given an account of it in the 
Proceedings of the Som. Archseol. 
Soc. for 1849, thinks that it was a 
British town, and that the old local 
rhyme may apply to it : — 

•* When Taunton wu a fiiray down, 
Norton was a market town." 

The name Norton or Nertown is 
varioasly supposed to be a corruption 
of North-town, Near-town, and Ne- 
ther-town. 

At i^. Curry y E. of Taunton, a 
curious Christmas feast has been 
held from the time of King John, 
to whose " immortal memory " the 
first toast is drunk. An account of 
the customs observed on the occasion 
is inscribed on a marble tablet in 
the vestry-room of the church. The 
dinner takes place at the Reeve's 
house, and among the dishes is a 
large minced-pie ornamented with an 
effigy of King John. Two candles, 
weighing a pound each, are lighted, 
and until they are burned out the 
company have a right to sit drinking 
ale. The manor belongs to the Dean 
and Chapter of Wells. A pleasant 
walk or drive of about 3 m. N. of 
Taunton leads to the beautiful ch. of 

Kingston, It has a groined S. 
porch, a tower with handsome W. 
door and windows, numerous carved 
niches in the walls, buttresses adorn- 
ed with pinnacles, and a light parapet 
of open work. Altogether both ch. 
and chancel form a good example of 
the best class of Perp. parish ch. in 
Somerset. In the S. aisle is a curious 
altar- tomb of the existing family of 
Warre, covered with a magnificent 
slab of Devon fossil marble. The 
carved ends of the free seats, though 
dated 1622, are in excellent taste, in 
the flamboyant style. Beyond the 
village a walk of 2 to 3 m. leads up 
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the wooded head of the valley to a 
summit overlooking the Bristol Chan- 
nel. The valley of Kingston is cele- 
brated, even in W. Somerset, for its 
cider. 

Coaches run daily in the summer 
to Lynton, a beautiful drive skirting 
the slopes of the 

Quantook Hills, a heathery range ex- 
tending f romTaunton northward to the 
sea, at an elevation of from 1000 to 
1100 ft..risingto 1270ft. in Wiirs Neck, 
the highest point. They are steep on 
the W.side, but on the E. the declivi- 
ties are more gradual, descending into 
winding, romantic valleys — ^such as 
those of the Seven Wells and the Hunter^ s 
Combe, favourite scenes of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, when they 
resided in their younger days at 
Stowey and Alfoxton. The chain is 
mainly composed of the Devonian or 
grauwacke slate, which is islanded, 
as it were, in the new red sandstone 
forming the vales which surround it. 

An excursion may be made to 
Crowcombe (pictures) and to the sum- 
mit of WilPs Neck (Rte. 35), or to the 
Wellington Column on the Blackdown 
Hills. 

Starting again by the railway, we 
proceed up the course of the Tone 
towards the Blackdown Hills. In 5 m. 
we pass on the 1. Heatherton Park, 
A. Adair, Esq., and directly after- 
wards, on the rt. Ninehead, E. A. 
Sanford, Esq., where we gain a dis- 
tant view of an isolated knoll 
crowned by Willet Tower, a con- 
spicuous landmark, 8 m. N. 

170 Wellington Stat., close to Nine- 
head, and ^ m. N. of 

Wellington {Inns: Squirrel; King's 
Arms). This market-town is seated 
on a gentle elevation in a country 
of hill and dale, at the foot of the 
Blackdowns, which are here crowned 
by the Wellington monument. It is 
built chiefly of red brick, and boasts 
a handsome town-haill and church. 

The church, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, is remarkable for its 
graceful tower, 100 ft. in height, for 



its E. window, a fine example of 
transition-work (Edw. I.), and its 
tomb of Sir John Popham, Lord 
Chief Justice in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and a benefactor to this town. 
He is represented by the side of his 
lady in the judge's dress of the 
period (1607). The tower, which is 
of the Perp. of Henry VI., is exter- 
nally in 2 stories, and similar in 
design to that of Wrington. 

The Wellington Monument is 2| m. 
distant, on the lofty height which 
rises from the town, and where an- 
nually a busy fair is held on the 
15th of June. The monument is a 
stone pillar, erected: by a county 
subscription, to commemorate the 
victory of Waterloo. The original 
intention was, however, to crown it 
with a bronze statue of Wellington, 
and this design it has been proposed to 
carry into execution, together with 
the addition of a small hospital for 
decayed soldiers, who are to serve as 
custodians of the monument. The 
site necessarily commands an exten- 
sive prospect, to which the proximity 
of Exmoor gives grandeur. A road- 
way descends the S. side of the hill 
to the village of Hemyock, 2i m., 
seated on a trout-stream, in a true 
Devonshire valley, and containing 
some remains of a Norman castle. 

Wellington had the honour of 
giving title to the conqueror of the 
Peninsula and Waterloo, the victory 
of Talavera raising Arthur Wellesley 
to the peerage as Viscount Welling- 
ton, of Welhngton, in the county of 
Somerset. There is reason for be- 
lieving that the family derives its 
name from a manor in this county — 
that of Wellesleigh near Wells — and 
the Duke is said to have chosen Well- 
ington for his title because this town 
is near Wensley, which bears resem- 
blance in its name to Wesley, after- 
wards altered to Wellesley. On his 
accession to the peerage he made an 
effort to purchase an estate here, but 
without success. In the Rebellion 
the inhabitants of this town exhibited 
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such activity on the side of the Par- 
liament that Wellington Soundheads 
were long afterwards proverbial. 

The town has a manufacture of 
woollens, the mills being worked by 
the neighbouring river and the water 
of the canal. 

The hilly road or rather lane from 
hence to Milverton is one of the 

Srettiest in Somersetshire. It gra- 
ually ascends towards Exmoor, be- 
tween tangled hedges through a 
thickly- wooded country. In 1 m. 
from Wellington it passes on rt. 
Ninehead Cowt, E. A. Sanford, Esq., 
and in 2| m. Chipley Park, the site 
of an old hall, in which Locke wrote 
a part of his Essay on the Human 
Understanding, first sketched out at 
Oxford, and finished in Holland. His 
manuscript, written in a very neat 
hand, is now preserved at Ninehead 
by Mr. Sanfora, the owner of Chipley. 
Scythe-stones are procured from 
quarries on the Blackdown hills. 
They are concretions of the green- 
san J, which are found in layers asso- 
ciated with organic remains. 

Leaving Wellington by the railway, 
we look our last at the pleasant face 
of Somerset, as, in little more than 3 
m., we rush through a tunnel into the 
adjoining county. 



ROUTE 28. 

BATH TO TEOTIL, BT BRADFORD, 
FROME, BRUTON, AND CASTLE CART. 

( Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth Bail- 
way.) 

Bath Stat. (Rte. 27). 

2 Bathampton Stat. Rt. are the 
ffampton Bocks, where a landslip has 
occurred in the oolite. The summit 



of the cliff is 600 ft. above the river. 
Turning the point of this bold hill, 
the line enters the Vallev of Claver- 
ton. On the 1. rises the steep side 
of Monkton Farleujh Do^cn, and a 
beautiful expanse of wood. Below 
lies War ley, the castellated mansion 
of the Skrines. On the rt. is the 
park of Claverton Manor, and, peeping 
from the trees, the village church. 

4| Liinplcy Stoke Stat. (Rte. 27), 
in a charming part of the valley. 

1 Freshford Stat. (Rte. 27). Rt. 1 
m. are the ruius of Hinton Abbey, a 
pretty walk up the hill. Farleigh 
Castle is about 2 m. 

i Bradford Stat. (Rte. 3). 

3i Trowbridge Junct. Stat. (Rte. 3.) 

4 Westhury Stat. (Rte. 3.) 

6f Frome Stat. {Inn: Crown). Pop. 
about 14,000 — of the district, in 
1851, 25,325. This busy town is 
seated among hills in a deep 
hollow, on the river Frome, from 
which it derives its name. It is one 
of the strangest old places imaginable. 
The streets branch into paved lanes, 
which again divide and contract as 
thej run up the hills, like the tribu- 
taries to a stream. A steep lane, op- 
posite the inn, forms the Bond Street 
of the town. The inhabitants of this 
hive are industriously engaged in the 
manufacture of cloth, silk, hats, gloves, 
and many other articles, the water- 
power of the stream being enlisted in 
their service. Frome is an old town, 
as is obvious at a glance. It was 
built about a monastery founded here 
in Saxon times, b^ Aldhelm of 
Malmesbury, and in former days was 
surrounded by Selwood Forest, of 
which the woods of Longleat are a 
remnant. The country in the neigh- 
bourhood is still rich in trees, and 
extremely pretty. It is principally 
laid out in dairy-fiirms, which pro- 
duce excellent butter. 

The chief things to be seen here 
are a card factory, Vallis Bottom, and 
Longleat, 4 m. distant, shown Wed- 
nesday and Friday (p. 82). 

The church, conspicuous by its spire, 
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is partly modem. It contains a Nor- 
man font, and a monument by Sir 
Richard Westmacott to the daughters 
of Lord Cork, two graceful female 
figures. Near it is another monu- 
ment by Mr. Westmacott the son. 
On the outside of the building, ad- 
joining the E. end, is the tomb of 
Bishop Ken, one of the seven bishops 
committed to the Tower by James 
II., for refusing to read the declara- 
tion in fstYOur of the Kom. Catholics, 
1688, a year 

" When oyster- women lock'd their fish up, 
And trudg'd away to cry — No Bishop I" 

He died at Longleat in his 73rd year, 
and, . according to Bowles, was 
buried at sunrise, in reference to his 
habit of rising with the sun. He 
is interred beneath a grating of iron 
bars, bent into the form of a coffin, 
and across which are laid an iron 
mitre and pastoral staff. An obituary 
window to his memory has been 
placed in the chancel by the Mar- 
chioness of Bath. 

Mr. Gregory's card factory is well 
worth a visit, the machinery being 
highly curious. The cards are for 
tearing or ** carding ** the wool. 
. The cloth-mills are scattered about 
the neighbourhood of the town. Mr. 
Shepherd's, called Spring Gardens, is 
the largest, and may be visited in a 
walk to Vallis Bottom. Leaving 
your inn, you will turn I. at the 
bridge down the course of the river, 
which is stained of a dark blue 
colour by .tfiei dyers. A path across 
small grassy fields, well provided 
with hedgerow timber, and com- 
manding a good view . of smoky 
Frome and its background, Cley Hilly 
leads in 1 m. to Spring Gardens. It 
is a.. picturesque group of many- 
windowed mills, with tall chimneys 
and appurtenant buildings, all sur- 
rounded by trees, and reflected on 
the smooth surface of the confined 
river. It is an extremely busy 
place, employing upwards of 400 
hands. 

VaUis Bottom lies 1 m. W. of Spring 



Gardens, and the same distance N.W, 
of Frome, 1. of the road to Kadstoke. 
It is a romantic little glen, pierced 
here and there by the mountain lime- 
stone, and winding through a wood. 
Here quiet reigns undisturbed, for 
even the streamlets cease their prattle, 
and creep in silence, forming pictures 
in glassy pools. The rock is m some 
places quarried, and exhibits its strata 
of various colours, dipping at a high 
angle. Vallis, now a &rmhouse, was 
the seat of the Leversedges, the an- 
cient lords of the manor. The brook 
rises at E. Cranmore, and about 3 m. 
above Vallis flows in a deep dingle 
through the Asham and Nunney 
woods. 

At Nunney, 2i m. on the lower 
road to Shepton, there is another 
pretty dell, somewhat similar to that 
of Vallis. It is called the Valley of 
Holwell, and is watered by a branch 
of the same tributary to the Frome. 

Nunney Castle, the ruin of a build- 
ing, erected by Sir Elias De la Mere, 
in the reign of Edw. III. or Rich. II., 
is also an attraction to this village. 
" The shrubs, the festoons of ivy," 
says Maton, *'and the large frag- 
ments of stone hanging from the 
shattered battlements, impait to it the 
most picturesque effect." In the Re- 
bellion this castle was taken by the 
forces of the Parliament, 1645, and 
the effects of the siege are still to be 
observed on the walls. It was ori- 
ginally an oblong moated structure, 
with a tower at each angle, its central 
part divided into 4 stories by wooden 
floors. The tower on the S.E. con- 
tains a very perfect specimen of a 
domestic chapel. 

Mells, 2 m. W., is celebrated for 
its manufactory of scythes, which 
are supposed to owe their excellent 
temper in part to the water, which 
is impregnated with lime from the 
mountain limestone. At Nunney 
another edge-tool mill is worked by 
,Mr. Fussell. 

Radstoke, 8 m. N.W., is the centre 
of an extensive coal-field. Some of 
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the pits are of considerable depth, 
employing horses underground. 

LvUlington, a secluded village 2^ m. 
N., deserves notice for its church, 
which has good transition-work, be- 
tween Norman and Early English. 
The most curious part of it is thedoor- 
way, richly decorated with twisted 
columns and with bird's-beak and 
other mouldings. Within the crown 
of the arch is a rude sculpture of 2 
animals fighting for a cross, and 
above it a figure of the Deity. The 
chancel is of Dec. date, about 1320. 

The church of Beckiiigton, 2j m. 
N.E. contains a monument to the 
poet Danielj placed there by the 
Countess of Dorset. In the parish 
was bom Bp. Beckington, who lived 
temp. Eliz., and whose name is well 
known in connection with the archi- 
tecture of Wells. 

The principal seats in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frome are Longieaty 
Marquis of Bath ; Witham Park, an 
estate belonging to Bradley Park, 
Duke of Somerset; Marston House, 
Earl of Cork and Orrery ; Mells Park, 
Rev. John Horner ; Babington House, 
W. F. Knatchbull, Esq. ; Ammerdoum, 
Colonel JoUiffe ; Hardington Park, 
of which the house is in ruins, Lord 
Poltimore ; Orchardleigh, Wm. Duck- 
worth, Esq., who has built a new 
house, and laid out the grounds — the 
old mansion, formerly seat of the 
Champneys, remains in the hollow ; 
Standerwick Court, Admiral Edgell j 
and Berkley House, Mrs. Churchill. 
Of the Homers of Mells was that 
fiivourite of the nursery, Little Jack 
Homer, who 

*• Sat In a corner 
Eating a Christmas-pie." 

The plum which the good boy found 
is said to have been 100,000/. In 
the park of Orchardleigh are some 
supposed Druidical stones. 

Proceeding on our route, the rly. 
runs parallel with the escarpment of 
the great Wiltshire chalk range, 
crowned near Bruton by Stoiirton or 
Alfred's Tower, on the estate of Staur- 



hcad. The section from Frome to 
Yeovil was first opened Sept. 1866. 

b^Witham Stat., the Junction of 
the E. Somerset line, which runs rt. 
to Cranmore, 5J m. ; and Shepton 
Mallet, 9 m. 

5i Bruton Stat. {Inns : Wellington; 
Blue Bell). This little town is pret- 
tily placed in a valley among a cluster 
of hills, about 4 m. from the wooded 
heights of Stourhead and Alfred's 
Tower. It derives its name from the 
Brue, which, rising in the neigh- 
bourhood, flows through it in a 
shallow stream, tuming wheels for 
the manufacture of silk and serge. 
It is a place of some antiquity, and 
was formerly the seat of a family of 
Berkeleys, and of a brotherhood of 
Black Canons, whose abbey was built 
by William de Mohun, 1142, on the 
ruins of a Benedictine monastery 
founded here in very early times by 
an Earl of Cornwall. 

The church, the view from Alfred* s 
Tower, the gardens of Stourhead, and 
the remains of the Priory of Stavor- 
dale, are the principal objects of 
interest. 

The church has considerable merit, 
its tower at the W. end, of the date 
of Edw. IV., being richly orna- 
mented, and the walls of the nave 
and chancel surmounted by an open- 
worked parapet, which produces a 
pretty effect Within are some good 
monuments, particularly one to Sir 
Maurice Berkeley and his 2 wives, 
whose effigies are represented in the 
costume of Eliz. An ancient tomb 
in the churchyard is attributed to 
William Gilbert, the last abbot of 
Bruton, whose arms, with the initials 
W. G., may be seen over the N. door. 

The vicarage, adjoining the church, 
was built 1822 by Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare from the ruins of the abbey. 
On a grassy hill above it, once the 
park of that abbey, stands a roofless 
tower, commanding an excellent view 
of Bmton and its neighbourhood. 
Creech Hill, crowned by a small 
camp, is seen to the N.W. 
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The Free Grammar- School, a founda- 
tion of Hen. VIII., refounded by 
Edw. VI., derives its revenue from 
the Abbey lands. It possesses an ex- 
cellent library of modern literature. 

The road to Whicanton, 4 m., is a 
pretty drive, passing on rt. Redlinch 
Parky a seat of the Earl of Ilchester ; 
and rt., 1 m. from Bruton, Discovey 
a romantic hamlet, where a Roman 
pavement was found in 1711. This 
road runs out of Bruton through a 
double archway, the lower of stone, 
the upper of the leaves and branches 
of a group of elms which embrace 
across the road. 

The pictures at Stourheady the seat 
of Sir Henry Aiuslie Hoare, Bart., 
are no longer shown to the public. 
The gardens may occasionally be 
seen. Alfred's Tower, commanding 
a view over an immense extent 
of country, is accessible at all times, 
the key being kept at the adjoin- 
ing lodge. It is 4^ m. from Bru- 
ton to Alfred's Tower, 7i m. to 
the house, but i a mile may be 
saved by crossing the meadows called 
Brutcm Park^. S. of Alfred's Tower 
is the earthwork of Jack* s Castle, on 
the summit of a hill, and at the foot 
of this height the remains, in a 
farmhouse and Its buildings, of the 
Augustine priory of Stavordale, 
founded by one of the Lovells in the 
reign of Henry III. (p. 258). 

On the road to Castle Gary the bold 
eminence of Creech Hill will be ob- 
served on the rt. • 

3 Castle Cory Stat, (/nns; Almsford 
Inn ; George ; Britannia). This is 
another small town, or rather village, 
deriving interest from the beauty of 
the surrounding country, but in it- 
self possessing little to delay the 
traveller. It is situated on the escarp- 
ment of the inferior oolite, partly in 
the valley, partly on the slope, its 
principal street running up a hollow 
between two hills. It is a place of 
little trade, its manufacture being 
confined to fiax spinning and weaving 
hair for the seats of chairs. 



The list of its "sights" is not a 
long one: the church and the view from 
Castle Cary Park ; but in the neigh- 
bourhood is the camp of Cadbury, the 
strongest, and in many respects one 
of the most interesting in all England. 
Of the Castle, which once stood upon 
the Cary, the name alone remains, 
even its site being uncertain. The 
last mention of it occurs in the reign 
of Stephen, when it played a part in 
the civil contests of that period. 

Castle Cary was in early times the 
seat of the Luvells, descendants of 
Robert Breherval, a companion of 
the Conqueror, whose son was sur- 
named Lupus, from the fierceness of 
his disposition. His brother was 
called Lupellus, as of a less savage 
nature, and in after-times this so- 
briquet was softened into Lupel or 
Luvell, and lastly Lovel. 

The little churchy so primly perched 
upon a hillock, is a picture in its 
way. It is a Dec. structure of the time 
of Hen. VI., embattled, and furnished 
with those hideous faces which were 
intended to raise a laugh, and thus to 
scare away the evil eye. In 1856, 
however, it received a new tower and 
spire, and was in great part rebuilt 
under the auspices of Mr. Ferrey. It 
contains a font dating from Hen. VI., 
and a pulpit richly carved. Opposite 
this church is 

. Castle Cary Park, a prettily-broken 
hill-side. From its summit, which is 
called Lodge Hill, both seas are said 
to be visible, but, at any rate, the 
longest sight may be satisfied with 
the view. It embraces the vales of 
Bridgewater and Taunton, the Quan- 
tock and Blackdown hills, the last 
extending to Exmoor: towards the 
N.W. Brent Knoll and Glastonbury 
Tor ; N.E. the conical top of Creech 
Hill ; and E. the far-seen town of 
Stourton. The hill was probably 
the chace or park of the barons who 
once dwelt here. 

The Market-house, a very orna- 
mental structure, was built in 1855, 
at a cost of 2300/. Mr. Penrose was 
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the architect. The upper story con- 
tains an assembly room upwards of 
50 ft. in length. 

After the battle of Worcester 
Charles II. slept at Castle Canr, on 
his way to Colonel Wyndham s, at 
Trent. Within the village are the 
springs of the river Gary, which 
forms a pond at its fountain-head. 

The road from this town to Win- 
canton, 6 m., is one of the prettiest 
in the county. Winding over the 
hills, it gives the traveller delicious 
peeps at distant vales and heights, 
and at certain points a variety of 
distances in connection with a rich 
foreground. At 1^ m. it passes on 
1. Hadspen Houses Rt. Hon. Henry 
Hobhouse, a grey old mansion be- 
neatii a wood, through which a walk 
is seen to climb. The entrenched 
height of Cadbury is a striking object 
from this road. 

At Yarlington, S. of Hadspen, and 
about 3 m. from Castle Cary, are 
some remains of a manor-house of 
the Montacutes, aod in the church 
an ancient and curiously sculptured 
font. Adjoining the village is Yar- 
Ixngton Lodge ^ the seat of the Rogers', 
and on the hill-top to the W. the 
earthworks of a British camp. 

Cadbury ^ or the hill-fort, is about 5 
m. S. through the two villages of N. 
Cadbury and S. Cadbury. It is a 
conical summit on the escarpment of 
the oolite, abutting on the plain 
which extends to Ilchester, and en- 
circled at the top by 4 deep ditches 
in concentric rings, and by as many 
bulky ramparts of earth and stone. 
These formidable defences enclose an 
area of about 20 acres, in the centre 
of which is a moated mound or pree- 
torium called King Arthur's Palace. 
Cadbury is mentioned in old records 
under the title of Cainelet, a name 
still perpetuated in the adjoining vil- 
lages o^Queen's Camel and W. Camel, 
and also to be found in Cornwall, in 
the river Camel and town of Camel- 
ford, near King Arthur's Castle of 
Tintagel. Many interesting relics 



have been found in this camp : round 
stones for slings, a silver horseshoe, 
and numerous coins, chiefly of An- 
tonine and Faustina, proving that 
this fortress was occupied by the 
Romans, whatever might have been 
its origin. This by common tradition 
is assigned to King Arthur, who, in 
the opinion of Camden, probably 
fought a battle with the Saxons near 
the spot. In the fourth ditch is a 
spring called King Arthur's Well, 
said to possess many marvellous vir- 
tues, and sharing with the lonely 
"palace ** on the top the reverence 
of the country people, who, indeed, 
imagine the whole hill to be haunted 
ground, and to be gradually siukinf 
into the earth. According to an old 
writer, Cadbury was one of the sta- 
tions of the " Round Table." 

North Cadbury, crowning a neigh- 
bouring height was formerly a pos- 
session of the Hungerfords, and its 
church was built by a Lady Botreaux 
in the reign of Hen. VI. It is a fine 
structure, dedicated to St. Michael, 
with a noble E. window, an oaken 
roof, and an altar-tomb, with effigies, 
to 2 of the family of Botreaux, and 
for some years had Ralph Cudworth, 
the learned divine, for its rector. Ad- 
joining it is the baronial mansion of 
the Lords Newmarsh, Botreaux, and 
Hungerford, built by the 3rd Earl of 
Huntingdon about 1581. Cadbury 
House is the seat of James Bennett, 
Esq. 

The church of Alford (p. 257), 3 
m. on the road to Somerton, is an 
ancient structure deserving the notice 
of the curious. Alford Well, a mi- 
neral spring, rises to the S. of it. 

Proceeding on our route from 
Castle Cary, 

5 Sparkford Stat. L, IJ m., the 
entrenched height of Cadbury, rt., 
at about the same distance, 

Ifazlegrove House, seat of the Mild- 
mays, built 1730. Its park is remark- 
able for its enormous oaks. One, 
mentioned by Loudon, is 80 ft. in 
height, and has a trunk 30 ft. in cir- 
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cumference at 4 ft. from the ground. 
S.W., 1 m., the village of 

Queen's Camel, noted for a sul- 
phurous spring, which rises 1 m. to 
the W. of it. The line now enters a 
broad marshy vale, which sweeps past 
Ilchester to Langport along the banks 
of the Yeo. It is bounded by an am- 
phitheatre of hills. 

2J Marston Stat. 

4^ Yeovil Stat. {Inns: Mermaid; 
Three Choughs). Pop. in 1851, 
7751. This is a busy, handsome 
town, built of red brick and yellow 
Hamhill stone, and situated on a hill- 
side sloping to the Yeo, from which 
it derives its name. It is in a pretty 
country, and on the old coach-road 
from London to the West. Its chief 
manufacture is that of kid gloves, 
which is extensively carried on here, 
about 80,000/. being annually paid to 
the workmen. The largest factories 
are those of Mr. Boyd and Mr. Fook. 
Gloves are made both in the town 
and the neighbourhood, and sailcloth 
at the 3 viliapes of Chinnock. 

The chief places to be visited are 
Montacute House and the Hamhill 
Quarries^ both to the W., some 4 m. 
distant. Cadbury, described above, 
can be made the object of a longer 
excursion, 9 m. 

The Church of St. John (a structure 
of the 15th centy.) is admired by 
architects for its harmonious eflPect 
as a whole. The height of the side 
aisles and large size of the windows 
give it grace and lightness, and 
hence it has been called ** the Lantern 
of the West" The tower (Perp.) is 
90 ft. high. 

Trinity Church, Peter Street, was 
built 1843-6, after a design by B. 
Ferrey. It is in the E. Eng. style. 

The George Inn, in Middle Street, 
is a good specimen of an old hostelry. 
It was formerly called the Three 
Cups. 

A view of Yeovil from Summer' 
house Hill will well repay a walk of 
10 min. Proceed down Middle 
Street to the John Bull inn, where 



a lane and pathway on the rt. will 
lead to the hill. From its summit 
you may study the town in detail, 
and send a curious eye up the vale of 
the Yeo to the hills about Sherborne, 
and in an opposite direction to the 
wooded knoll of Montacute. At the 
foot of the eminence runs the Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth Railway, 
and between it and the river is New- 
ton House, an »Eliz. building, seat of 
the old family of Harbin. 

Another view of the town, with a 
more extended landscape, may be 
obtained from Babylon Hill, about 1 
m. on the road to Sherborne. 

Coker Court, 3 m. S., is the resi- 
dence of the Helyars, and 

Brympton Hall, on the road to 
Montacute, of Lady Georgiana Fane. 
This is a beautiful specimen of a 
mansion of the time of Henry VII., 
with garden front by Inigo Jones. 
It contains some good tapestry, and 
excellent portraits by Lely and other 
eminent masters. 1 he adjoining ch. 
of Brympton d* Every, is remarkable 
for its stone rood-screen, for a geome- 
trical window in the S. transept, and 
for stately monuments to the family 
of Sydenham. In the churchyard are 
eflSgies.of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centies. 2 m. S.W. of Yeovil, 1. of 
the road to W. Coker, are some 
remains, in a farmhouse, of Nash 
Priory, 

At Trent, N. of Babylon Hill, and 
4 m. from Yeovil, Charles II. lay 
concealed for more than a fortnight 
after the battle of Worcester and 
it was from this place that he made 
his unsuccessful attempt to escape at 
Lyme, under the guidance of his 
host. Colonel Wyndham (p. 120). 
Trent House is now the residence of 
a farmer, but the king's bedroom, 
with a double floor, is pointed out. 
The rector of Trent, the Rev. W. 
Turner, has a collection of pictures, 
which is-occasionally shown. 

The church is a very interesting 
building, remarkable for " the splen- 
did and unique decorations of the N. 
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aisle, the burial-place of many il- 
lustrious families allied with the 
Storkes/* The sculpture represents, 
among a variety of detail, 2 genea- 
logical trees hung with shields. The 
building has also a beautiful screen, 
and a monument to Sir Francis 
Wyndham, who, as Col. Wjndham, 
concealed Charles II. in his mansion 
of Trent. To the W. of the village 
is an earthwork called Trent Barrow ; 
and N.£. of it, 3 m., 

Sandford Orcas, deserving mention 
for its manorhouse, an Elizabethan 
structure, formerly the seat of the 
Orskoys and Knoyles, whose arms 
are carved over the gateway. 

Montacute House, seat of Captain 
Phelips, is 4 m. on the road to S. 
Petherton. It is a most imposing 
and beautiful old structure, built be- 
tween the years 1 580 and 1601, by Sir 
Edward Phelips, Queen's Serjeant, 
afterwards Master of the Rolls and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
whose father and ancestors had re- 
sided at Barrington Court near Ilmin- 
ster. It is in the form of an H, of 
Hamhill stone, and pierced on its 
E. front by no less than 41 Tudor 
windows. The spaces between these 
windows on the second story are 
occupied by statues. The W. front 
is equally handsome, and has the 
addition of a gorgeous screen, which 
was brought from Clifden Hall, near 
Sherborne, an old house belonging 
to the family. The arms over the 
doorway also came from Clifden, 
those of Phelips excepted. The prin- 
cipal entrance bears the hospitable 
motto — 

" Through this wide opening 
None come too early, 
None return too late ;" — 

the front door, ** And yours, my 
friends." The hall is a stately apart- 
ment with sinp;ing gallery and screen, 
and a decoration of bas-reliefs which 
represent the ancient punishment of 
** riding the skimmington." The 
upj^er story of the house is almost 
entirely devoted to a single room, 



185 ft. in length and 21 in breadth, 
furnished as it was in the time of 
Klizabeth. The gardens are in the 
Italian style, with terraces and foun- 
tains, and derive a peculiar beauty 
from the flower-beds, which are very 
skilfully arranged with a reference 
to complementary colours. In the 
civil war Montacute was sacked by 
the rebels, and, for a short time, 
occupied by Cromwell. 

The chwchj dedicated to St. Ca- 
therine, belongs principally to the 
transition period between E. Eng. 
and Dec. The chancel arch is Nor- 
man ; those of the S. transept E. Eng. ; 
of the N. Dec. ; the font and tower 
are Perp. Here are the monuments 
of the Phelipses, one, with effigies, to 
David Phelips and Anne his wife, 
dated 1484. The churchyard con- 
tains the shaft of a canopied cross. 
Adjoining are the remains of 

Montacute Priory, supposed to have 
been founded for Cluniac monks in 
the reign of the Conqueror. They 
consist of a battlemented gate-house, 
flanked by towers, and lighted on 
each side by an oriel window. On 
one battlement are the arms of Eng- 
land, and on the other the letters 
T.C., probably the initials of Thomas 
Chard, the last prior. The architec- 
tecture is Perp., and the same style 
may be recognised in the village of 
Montacute, where " every cottage 
preserves its little oriel, arched door- 
way, and chimney-shaft." Tintinhull, 
to the N., has also many picturesque 
specimens. 

Beyond Montacute rise two pyra- 
midal hills (whence mo7is acutus), 
clothed with wood to their summits. 
The first is St. Michael's, Beyond 
these, again, are Jlamhill and Stoke 
Votcn, forming a promontory on the 
escarpmentof the oolite, which strikes 
S. from this point towards Crew- 
kerne. The road to Hamhill passes 
the church of E. Stoke, or 

Stoke-under-Hamdon, which is well 
worth a visit, for ** in this one little 
building," says Mr. Freeman, "are 
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specimens of all the principal eras 
of our national architecture." The 
entrances N. and S. and the chan- 
cel arch are Norman ; the transept 
E. Eng. ; the S. chapel Dec. ; the 
tower Perp. On each side of the 
chancel is a low window, or lych- 
noscopcy and of the chancel arch a 
hagioscope. Among the monuments 
is one to Matthew de Gournay, who 
was bom at Stoke and died in the 
reign of Richard li. He was a 

gdlant soldier and ancestor of Mr. 
aniel Gurney. He fought at Cressy 
and Poictiers, and built both a castle 
and a manor-house in his native 
place. Beyond Stoke Church we can 
turn up a road to the 1., and visit 

ffamdonor HamhilljSLnd its Quarries, 
for centuries celebrated for their 
building stone, a magnesian lime- 
stone, which, though coloured by 
iron, and containing more siliceous 
sand than the oolite of Bath, is little 
inferior to it in durability, and an 
equally beautiful material, as may be 
seen by the houses of Montacute and 
Sherborne Castle. The pits are scat- 
tered over the hill, which they pierce 
to a depth of about 100 ft., exhibiting 
a fawn-coloured rock, sometimes 
grained like wood. On the summit of 
Hamdon is a well-known British 
camp, which has been occupied and 
altered by the Romans . It is of 
more than 200 acres, or about 3 m. 
in circumference. The remains of 
chariots have been found in it. At 
the N. angle is a hollow called '* the 
Frying-pan," and near it a series 
of low perforated atones, supposed to 
have lien used for tethering the 
horses or securing the tents. At all 
events, they are curious, and of un- 
doubted antiquity. From this camp 
the visitor may enjoy a panorama 
of distant hills, complete but at 
one point, where the eye meets with 
a check in St. Michael's Hill. The 

freat landmarks of the county are, 
owever, in view, and from Rana 
Hill, in the S., you may range 
round the horizon by the Blackdowns, 



Exmoor, the Quantocks, the sea at 
Bridgewater, the Mendips, the hills 
from Bath to Sherborne, and Bubb 
Down, over Melbury. At the foot of 
Hamdon is the village of 

W. Stokey inhabited by quarry- 
men, and containing the manor- 
house, or College as it is commonly 
called, of Matthew de Gournay. It 
is in the style of Montacute, with 
an ivied arch at the entrance to the 
courtyard. The village of 

Martock {Inns : White Hart ; 
George), a station on the branch- 
line irom the Great Western, li m. 
from W. Stoke and 7 from Yeovil, 
has a handsome Perp. church, of the 
15th cent., remarkable for its nave, 
which is considered the finest in the 
county. A visitor will also notice the 
roofof open woodwork, and the beauty 
of the Hamhill stone, and of the 
pierced parapet which surmounts 
the nave and tower. The church- 
yard is entered through pinnacled 
archways, dated 1627; and adjoining 
it is the Manorhouse, a building of 
the 14th century, still in good pre- 
servation, although divided into 
tenements. Its hall, with open tim- 
ber roof, has been long used as a 
schoolroom. The market'cross is a 
fluted column, bearing a sun-dial, a 
gilt ball and vane, and resting on the 
steps of an older cross. 

S. Petherton, 8 m. from Yeovil, has 
also a fine church. 
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ROUTE 29. 

BATH TO FROME, BT HINTON AND 
NORTON ST. PHILIP. 

Bath (Rte. 27). This road leaves 
Bath by Hollovoay Hill over Odd Down, 
and passes on its summit some of the 
stone-quarries and at the Cross Keys 
Inn a part of the Wansdyke. The 
church of South Stoke, rt., has a Perp. 
tower and a Norman doorway. 

3 1. Midford Custle, C. T. ConoUy, 
Esq., on the terraced slope of the hill 
above the pretty valley of Midford. 
Through this valley runs a canal, 
by which the coal from the mines 
about Radstoke finds its way to Bath 
and the towns of N. Wiltshire. 

^ Midford, Rt. 2 m, Combehay 
Park, Hon. Hanbury Tracv, and the 
village of Comhehay, where the church- 
yard contains the grave of the poet 
Carrington, the author of * Dartmoor,* 
and a native of Plymouth. Combe- 
hay is in the neighbourhood of 3 
farms, which rejoice in the names of 
Fortnight, Week, and Three Days. The 
road to it accompanies the canal 
which descends a declivity by means 
of 21 locks. A hill of about 2 m. 
leads from the hamlet of Midford to 

2 Charterhouse Hinton, where 1. of 
the road is Hinton Great Abbey, a 
manor-house of the Hungerfords, now 
seat of Erie Brooks, Esq., and so 
named from the Carthasian priory, 
founded 1232, by Ela, Countess of 
Salisbury, in pursuance of the will of 
her deceased husband William Long- 
spee. The ruins of 

Hinton Abbey are 1 m. 1., and con- 
sist chiefly of 2 detached buildings, 
originally connected by a cloister. 
One of these, now used as a store- 
shed, with groined roof, pointed door- 
way, and lancet windows, is supposed 
to have been the chapterhouse. The 
other, which is beautifully covered 
with ivy, contains the refectory and 
dormitory, and a third room with 
large stone fireplace flanked by Nor- 
man columns. Around are numerous 



old elms, and under the adjoining 
road an archway, from which there is 
a pretty path to Freshford. Among 
the monks of Hinton was Nicholas 
Hopkins, '* through whose false- 
forged prophecies," says Bowles, " the 
weak but magnificent Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the last of the great house 
of Stafford, was fatally betrayed in 
1521. He had been some time the 
duke*s confessor.'* Rt. of Charter- 
house Hinton, 2 m., by the British 
Ridge Way, is 

Wellow, a village remarkable for 
the Roman pavements which have 
been found in its vicinity, and for an 
ancient burial-place (at Stoney Little- 
ton, 1 m. S.W.), more than 300 ft. in 
length, and formed in chambers by 
large stones. Its churoh is distin- 
guished as a very beautiful specimen 
of the time of Edw. III., built by Sir 
Walter Hnngerford, 1372, and re- 
stored 1845. The roof, chancel- 
screen, and Norman font, are parti- 
cularly worth notice. A manorhouse 
of the Hungerfords is still standing 
near the churchyard, 

1 i Norton St. Philip (/nn : George, 
a very curious old building of the 
15th century). At the entrance of 
the village stands an enormous elm, 
of which the trunk forms a sum- 
mer-house, which is lighted by 
coloured windows. In this place 
occurred the skirmish between the 
army of the Duke of Monmouth and 
the king's troops under Feversham. 
The latter having been repulsed, 
Monmouth marched upon Frome, 
where, hearing of the defeat of 
Argyle and the advance of a strong < 
force from London, he determined to 
return to Bridgewater — to lose his 
cause on the fatal field of Sedgemoor. 
The church is a fine building of Perp. 
date. 

i 1. Chatley House. 

2i Beckington (Rte. -28). 

3 Frome (Rte. 28). 
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ROUTE 30. 

BATH TO WEYMOUTH, BY 8HEPTON 
MALLET, CASTLE CARY, AND 
YEOVIL. 

Bath (Rte. 27). The road, to 
within 3 m. of Sheplon Mallet, was 
the Roman Fosse TVay, which ran 
from the N. of England to Totnes in 
Devonshire, by Lincoln, Cirencester, 
Bath, &c. It proceeds nearly in a 
straight line. Ascending Holloway 
it passes the site of the British camp 
of Bei*ewyke, and reaches 

2i The summit of Odd Down, where 
remains of the Wansdyke, the Belgic 
boundary, may be seen on 1. by the 
turnpike. 

2 rt. Dunhertorij in its valley. Here 
the road enters the coal-field of which 
Radstoke is the centre. The pits are 
sunk through no less than 3 forma- 
tions before they reach the coal 
measures, namely, the lower oolite, 
the lias, and the new red sandstone. 
These strata would in some places 
make a total thickness of 2000 ft., 
but they are here reduced to less than 
500 by the thinning out of many of 
the beds. 

2 rt. C/merton Pa7% J. Jarrett, 
Esq. ; and C(tmerton, where remains 
of Roman villas have been found. 
The church contains several fine 
tombs of the Care ws \. Woodhjrrow 
Hoiise, W. S. Wait, Esq. 

li i2 (dstoke, so called f.-om the red 
sandstone which lies below it. It is 
surrounded by coal works. 

3i Stratton-on-the- Fosse, an ancient 
village, as is shown by the name. 
The Saxons called the Roman roads 
streets^ and the towns upon them 



street-tovcns or strettons, and " in this 
instance, as in many others, corrup- 
tion in speech has jostled out the E 
and put an A in its place." The 
name occurs in many parts of Eng- 
land on the lines of the Roman 
roads. 2 m. S.W. is the romantic 
valley of Gumey Slade (p. 213). 

3 The road here ascends an off- 
shoot from the chain of the Mendips, 
passing on rt. Ashwick Grove, seat of 
the Stracheys. On the summit Beacon 
Hill lies to the 1. ; and on the rt. 

Maesbury Castle, a British camp with 
double ramparts, on the line of a 
Roman road from the Bristol Channel 
to Old Sarum. A fine view is ob- 
tained on the descent to 

2i Shepton Mallet (Inns : George ; 
Hare and Hounds), commonly known 
as Shepun, a mean, uninteresting 
town, but with a considerable manu- 
facture of silk, velvet, crape, and 
knitted stockings. It is chiefiy situ- 
ated on a hillside sloping to a valley, 
and in a country of stone, as is ob- 
vious from the numerous ugly fences 
which partition the fields. It is a 
station on the E. Somerset rly., which 
joins the Wilts, Somerset, and Wey- 
mouth line at Witham. 

Shepton derives its distinguishing 
name from the Malets, its Norman 
lords, whose ancient mansion is now 
the Swan, in Kilver Street. It was 
the birthplace of Simon Brourne, a 
learned Protestant dissenter, b. 1680. 
A considerable part of the parish 
belongs to the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. 

The only thing to be seen here is the 
market' cross, a hexagon surmounted 
by a Gothic pinnacle, first erected in 
1500. 8 years ago the spire, which 
had been blown down, was rebuilt, 
and the rest of the structure renewed 
at the surface by rubbing. 

The cAwrcA has a fine tower with 
3 statues in niches, and a rich wooden 
roof in compartments. It is, how- 
ever, badly situated, and surrounded 
by iron railings and pollard limes. 

Mr. Hardesty's is the principal 
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factory of crape and silk; Mr. 
Phillips's of velvet; Mr. Jarrett's, 
at Croscombe, 3 m. distant, of knitted 
stockings. 

At Doulting^ 2 m. on the road to 
Frome, are the quarries which sup- 
plied the stone of Wells Cathedral 
and Glastonbury Abbey; and St. Aid- 
helm's Well, the fountain-head of the 
river Dulcot, the motive power of the 
weavers of Shepton. St. Aldhelm 
died here in the year 709. He was 
buried in Malmesbury Abbey. 

Doulting church also is worth a visit, 
for the sake of its S. porch, of Perp. 
architecture, with a pendant, and for 
its cross in the churchyard, with the 
instruments of the Passion carved 
on its base. The quarries are in the 
inferior oolite, which is excavated 
for building purposes also at Ham- 
hill near Yeovil, and Dundry near 
Bristol. St. Andrew's is the name 
of the old quariT from which the 
stone was taken for the cathedral. 

Croscombe, 3 m. towards Wells, 
and situated on the pretty stream 
which flows past Shepton, was for- 
merly the seat of a priory, of which 
some remains may still be seen in 
the inn. The village has a cross, 
and a very interesting church, sup- 

fosed to have been built about 1480, 
t is in the Perp. style, with a fine 
spire-crowned tower, an embattled 
parapet, and benches, screen, and 
roof of carved oak. 

The Roman Fosse Way is still the 
route from Shepton Mallet to II- 
Chester. 

Downside church, 1 m N., on the high 
road to Bath, contains 2 effigies of 
cross-legged knights in chain-armour, 
supposed to represent crusaders of the 
family of Malet The structure was 
partly rebuilt in 1837, but it has still 
much to show of the date of Hen. VI. 
or Edw. IV., including a fine oaken 
roof and stone pulpit. 

On the road to Wells is Binder, the 
manorhouse of the Somervilles ; and 
on that to Frome, through Doulting, 
South mil, seat of the Chethams ; and 



J Cranmare Hall, of the Pagets. On 
I Small Down to the S.E. of Doulting, 
is an ancient camp. 

PUton Park, rt, of the Glastonbury 
road, was a possession of the abbots 
of Glastonbury, of whose grange a 
noble bam remains. This building 
is ornamented at the gables with the 
emblems of the 4 Evangelists, and 
appears to have been erected about 
the time of Rich. II., the architecture 
inclining rather to the Perp. than 
the Dec. The church of Pilton is 
said to date from Edw. III. 

Proceeding on our route, we as- 
cend to high ground, and find that 
Shepton is seated among hills, prin- 
cipally in grass, the chief production 
of this district being cheese. 

2 Here we descend the escarpment 
of the oolite, with a charming view 
of the wooded vale we are to traverse 
to Castle Cary. The church tower 
of Evercreech is a pretty feature in the 
landscape. 

1} rt. 2 m. Pylle House, in by- 
gone times a manorial residence of 
the Berkeley s, of which a wing, in the 
Elizabethan style, is still standing at- 
tached to the farmhouse. In the 
vicinity of this old place is Pennard 
Park, E. B. Napier, Esq. 

If Arthur's Bridge, over a tribu- 
tary to the Brue. rt. Ditcheat, and 
li m. WraxUl, where the rectory- 
house was a seat of the abbots of 
Glastonbury. Further to the rt. the 
Pennard Hills, outliers of the oolite. 
1. Creech Hill, a bold promontory of 
the same, formation, but injured in 
effect by the hedgerows which score 
its sides. 

li Here we leave the vale and its 
woods and orchards, and climb a 
steep hill to Almsford, and 

1 Castle Cary (Rte. 28). 

The remainder of this route is de- 
scribed in Rtes. 28, 18. 
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ROUTE 31. 

BATH TO -WELLINGTON, BY WELLS, 
GLASTONBURY, AND TAUNTON. 

Bath (Rte. 27). The road is the 
saipe as Rte. 30 as far as 

1 1 i Stratton on the Fosse, where it 
turns rt. towards the Mendips. 

2 Old Down Inn, 

rt. 1 i m. Stone Boston Park, seat 
of Sir John Stuart Hippisley, Bart. 
1. Blacker' s Hill Camp, above the valley 
of Gumey Slade, a sequestered ro- 
mantic dell, watered by a rivulet 
which works an ancient mill. 

J 1. Lechmere Water, a pool | m. in 
length. 

2 1. on the summit of the hills, 
Maesbury, an entrenched area of 6 
acres, traversed by a Roman road 
which passed along the Mendip 
range .towards Old Saruin. rt. Fen 
mil, 930 ft. in height. 

3^ Wells {Inns : Swan ; Somerset 
Hotel ; Star). This quiet little city 
is prettily placed at the foot of the 
Mendip hills, whose outliers of moun- 
tain limestone rise around it from the 
plain like islands, particularly Dul- 
cot Hilt, a detached craggy summit 
of singular beauty. It is a town 
which has been consecrated to re- 
ligion from an early period, the W. 
Saxon King Ina havm^ founded a 
collegiate church here m 704, and 
Edward the Elder the bishopiic in 
905. It is named from its spring or 
v^ell, sacred to St. Andrew, and is a 
clean, cheerful place, with runlets of 
water flowing through the streets. 
Its manufactures consist of brushes 
and knitted hose. 

The chief things to be seen here are 
the Cathedral, Bishop* s Falace, and 8t, 



Cuthberfs Church ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood Glastonbury Abbey, Wookey 
Hole, Ebber Rocks, and the Chedder 
Cliffs. Fine views are to be obtained 
from the adjoining hills of Lyal and 
Dulcot, 

The cathedral, as it now stands, 
was begun in 1214 by Bishop Joce- 
lyne Trotman, who lived to conse- 
crate it in 1239. It exhibits in per- 
fection the Early English style of 
architecture in the nave, the tran- 
sept, and part of the tower, but par- 
ticularly in the W. front, one of the 
noblest Gothic fa9ades in the king- 
dom, especially interesting for its 
sculptures, which convert it into a 
gallery of early Christian art. These 
consist of upwards of 300 statues, of 
which 152 are either life-size or co- 
lossal, arranged in 9 ti^sof decorated 
niches, and grouped with a reference 
to artistic composition. Of the larger 
figures 21 are crowned kings, 8 crown- 
ed queens, 31 mitred ecclesiastics, 7 
armed knights, and 14 princes or 
nobles in costumes of the 12th cen- 
turjr. With respect to the identifi- 
cation of the personages they repre- 
sent, much difference of opinion ex- 
ists. Mr. Cockerell, in a work of 
research and learning, *The Icono- 
graphy of Wells Cathedral,* ^ves a 
name to every statue; but his con- 
clusions have been controverted by 
Mr. Planche, in a very able paper 
read at the Congress of the British 
Archoeological Association in 1857. 
To the nomenclature of Mr. Cock- 
erell, this antiquary has applied the 
test of costume with fatal effect ; and, 
indeed, expresses an opinion that 
** amongst all the statues on the his- 
torical tier, not one could be now 
identified, and but one (Edw. the 
Martyr) with any probability guessed 
at." The following is Mr. Cock- 
ereirs description : — ** In the first tier 
nearest the earth are the personages 
of the first and second Christian 
missions to this country — as St. 
Paul, Joseph of Arimathea, and St. 
Augustine and his followers. In the 
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Becond, the Anffels chanting Gloria ' 
in excelsiSy and holding crowns spi- 
ritual and temporal, the rewards of 
those predications. In the third, to 
the S., subjects of the Old Testament ; 
to the N., of the New— compositions . 
of the highest merit and interest. I 
In the fourth and fifth an historical 
series of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, saints and martyrs, under 
whom the church has Nourished in 
this country : as King Ina, founder 
of the Conventual Church of Wells ; 
Edward the Elder, founder of the 
Episcopal Church ; the Saxon, Dan- 
ish, Norman, and Plautagenet dy- 
nasties, individually and most sig- 
nificantly represented. Together 
with these are the founders oi those 
dynasties, the remarkable daughters 
and allies by marriage of the royal 
families of Kngland, with the lead- 
ing charactera and lords of the 
Church — as Archbishop Brithelmus, 
St. Dunstan, Bishops Asser, Grim- 
bald, the Earl of Mercia, surround- 
ing Alfred, &c. ; they forni a com- 
plete illustration of William of 
Malmesbury, and the early histo- 
rians of our country — ^*a calendar 
for unlearned men,' as well as for 
unlearned artists ; for many of them 
are as beautiful as they are histori- 
cally interesting. In the sixth tier 
are 92 compositions of the Resur- 
rection, startling in significance and 
pathos and expression, worthy of 
John of Pisa, or of a greater man, 
John Flaxman. In the seventh, the 
angels sounding the last 'trump, the 
4 archangels conspicuous. In the 
eighth, the Apostles, of colossal 
dimensions and admirable sculpture* 
In the ninth the remains of the 
Saviour in judgment, with niches on 
either side for the Virgin and St. 
John." Of the whole design the 
Resurrection forms the main feature, 
and this is highly interesting as the 
earliest existing representation in 
sculpture of that solemn event, and 
by no meai^s the worst. Flaxman 
attached a very high value to these 



sculptures as works of art ; he se- 
lecti^d the death of Isaac, the 
figure of St. John, and the creation 
01 Eve for the beauty of their com- 
position, and made from them care- 
ful drawings which he exhibited at 
the Koyal Academy. He laid par- 
ticular stress on the early date at 
which they were finished, 1242, a 
period at which there is no record of 
an^ school of art having existed in 
this country, and even preceding the 
revival of art in Italy. ** The work," 
he says, '*is necessarily ill drawn 
and deficient in principle, and much 
of the sculpture is rude and severe ; 
yet in parts there is a beautiful sim- 
plicitjr, an irresistible sentiment, and 
sometimes a grace excelling more 
modem productions." This W. front 
of Wells was in progress at the time 
when Nicolo Pisano was exercising 
his art in Italy, but his sculptures 
do not exhibit so advanced a know- 
ledge of art ; and indeed the execu- 
tion of the Italian artists of that 
period, as exhibited in the tombs of 
Edward the Confessor and Henry 
III. in Westminster Abbey, is in a 
totally different style. It may how- 
ever be doubted whether the fa9ade 
M:as completed by Bp. Trotman. Mr. 
Planch^ characterizes the evidence 
as " vague and uncertain,*' and thinks 
that some of the statues may be of 
later date. The figure of Bp. Bub- 
with on the N.W. tower gives sup- 
port to this opinion. 

The towers flanking the W. front 
were built at a later period than the 
facade ; that to the N. in 1407, the 
other about 1380. They are 130 ft. 
high. 

The N, porch equals the W. front 
in the beauty of its architecture. It 
is in the flarly English style, and 
ornamented with sculpture repre- 
senting the martyrdom of St. Ed- 
mund, who was defeated by the 
Danes on their first incursion into 
this country under Hubba, and 
bound by them to a tree, and shot 
with arrows. 
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Upon entering the nave the visitor 
■will remark its simplicity and ele- 
gance combined with grandeur, and 
also the good effect of the recent 
restoration, which has removed the 
plaster from the Purbeck marble, 
and reproduced the colour on the 
roof. He will be particularly struck 
by that prominent feature the in- 
verted arch, supporting the central 
tower, and by the reeded and clus- 
tered piers, crowned by capitals of 
rich and varied foliage. From this 
general view he may descend to par- 
ticulars, viz. the pulpit of stone, 
dating from 1547 ; the chantry of 
Bishop Babwithy 1424 ; the chantry of 
Dean Sugar, 1480, with the doctor's 
device, 3 sugar-loaves on a shield ; 
King Ina*s tomb, a marble slab in the 
pavement, said to cover the remains 
of the royal founder of the cathedral ; 
the W, window, a triplet, representing 
King Ina, Bishop Kalph de Salopia, 
and the beheading of John the Bap- 
tist — the last, forming the central 
light, of foreign glass. 

The transept comes next in order, 
exhibiting at the crossing those in- 
verted arches which were built in 
the 1 4th cent, to .give strength to 
the piers supporting the central 
tower. They each rest upon a 
lower arch, with the spandrils filled 
in with open circles, and are de- 
cidedly an addition to the beauty of 
the building, while they effectually 
prevent the collapsing of the piers. 
In the N. transept is the curious old 
clock made in 1325 by Peter Light- 
foot', a monk of Glastonbury, and 
removed to Wells at the Dissolution. 
It shows the hour of the day. the age 
of the moon, and the position of the 
planets, and at certain intervals 
communicates motion to some figures 
attached to it. As the clock pro- 
claims the hour a group of horse- 
men start into action and hurry 
rapidly round; while the quarters 
are announced by 2 figures on the 
exterior wall which strike the bell 
with their halberts, and by another 



in the interior which uses its feet 
for the same purpose. In the opinion 
of Mr. Planch6, the great authority 
on costume, the smaller figures, 
which move in a sort of til ting- 
match, cannot be those made by 
Lightfoot, or they have been much 
altered since his time. Two, he 
says, appear intended for jesters, 
and one certainl}^ as he wears a hood 
with ears to it ; the third is a nonde- 
script; the fourth, by his dress, a 
civilian of the reign of James or 
Charles I. Those on the outside, 
which strike the bell, are in armour 
of the 15th centy., Henry VI. or 
Edw. IV. The works of this clock 
are new, but the original machinery, 
made of iron and brass, is preserved 
in the crypt. In the S. transept the 
visitor should particularly remark the 
capitals of the pillars, which exhibit 
the most fanciful and exquisite carv- 
ing. One represents a man suffering 
with a toothache ; another a cobbler, 
with his awl and strap; a third, an in- 
dividual removing a thorn from his 
foot ; a fourth, a face whistling with 
all its might ; a fifth, the moral 
of the adage, that " honesty is the 
best policy," by a series of groups, 
showing boys stealing- fruit, the 
owner of the fruit in search of the 
thief, the thief captured by the ear, 
and the thief punished in prison. 
A door leads from this transept into 
the 

Cloister, a quadrangle of Perp. date, 
built by Bishops Bubwith and Beck- 
in gton. In the area still remains the 
lavatory at which the monks per- 
formed their ablutions, and the re- 
cess in which the towels were de- 
posited. Around the walls are a 
number of monumental tablets judi- 
ciously removed here from the body 
of the cathedral. The Cathedral 
Library is on the E. side. 

The Choir, of later date than the 
nave and transept, exhibits the Dec. 
form of Gothic, and is now seen in 
all the brilliancy of a restoration. 
The Bishop's throne, an exquisite 
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work of stone, constracted in 1450, 
has been stripped of the coat of paint 
which for many years disfigured it ; 
handsome stalls of the same material 
have replaced the former seats of 
wood ; and 5 canopied sedilia, with 
light columns of Purbeck marble, 
have been erected by the altar. The 
monumental chapels also have been 
judiciously repaired. The most beau- 
tiful of these is the shrine of Bishop 
Beckington, 1465, which is so ela- 
borate and delicate in its detail as to 
resemble rather a work of lace than 
one of stone. Within it lies the 
effigy of the bishop in his robes, and 
in a lower recess the figure of a 
skeleton, teaching by contrast the 
old lesson, the vanity of human 
^eatness. The W. end of the choir 
18 open to the 

Lady Chapel^ one of the most ele- 

gint productions of the Decorated 
othic, recently restored with skill 
and judgment. It has a polygonal 
apse, lighted by 5 coloured windows, 
a tesellated pavement, and a groined 
roof of the richest workmanship, 
resting on clustered pillars of Pur- 
beck marble. The £. window is a 
restoration by Willement; that to 
the S.W. a present from the students 
of the Theological College. Among 
the monuments should be noticed 
the shrine of Bishop Drokensford, a 
graceful pinnacled structure of stone; 
the marble monument of John 
Phelips, Esq., of Montacute, by CAan- 
trey ; and, in the pavement, a brass 
to the memory of the late Dean 
•Goodenough. On the N. side of the 
choir is the 

Chapterhouse t commenced, it is sup- 
posed, by Bishop De la Marsh, a 
favourite of Edward I., about 1293, 
and finished in the reign of fklward 
III. An imposing stairway leads 
to this beautiiul structure, which is 
an octagon, supported in the centre 
by a single pier of clustered shafts, 
branching to meet the richly-groined 
roof, and reminding one in its effect 
of a stately palm-tree. No similar 



building in England can be com- 
pared with this chapterhouse, which 
IS by far the noblest portion of the 
cathedral. Below it is the crypt, a 
contrast by its simplicity and gloom, 
but equally deserving of notice, par- 
ticularly for its roof, which is a 
model of plain groining. This crypt 
was formerly the sacnsty, and in it 
are preserved a curious wardrobe, or 
cope-chest, and the wheels of the 
clock made by Peter Lightfoot in 
1325. From the staircase a covered 
gallery leads over the Chain Gate to 
the 

Vicar's Close, or College, a building 
founded for the Vicars Choral, by 
Bp. Joceline, 1230, completed by 
Bp. Beckiugton 2 centies. later, and 
still retaining many of its features 
as originally designed. It forms an 
oblong court, with a gate-house at 
one end, a chapel at the other, and 
21 dwellings on either side. It has 
also a hall, a muniment room, a 
kitchen, and a library, and is exceed- 
ingly picturesque, with its tall, per- 
forated chimneys, each decorated 
with the shield of Beckington and 
the arms of his executors. Swan, 
Sugar, and Pope. The hall contains 
a pulpit, a great fireplace, several 
portraits of the bishops, and a curious 
picture of Bp. Ralph de Salopia an- 
swering the Vicars* petition ; the 
figures on the rt. being probably an 
addition of the time of Elizabeth, 
who confirmed the Vicars* charter. 
On a gable end outside the chain- 
gate is a small but beautiful oriel. 

The Cathedral Green, an extensive 
lawn, with trees, is entered by 3 gate- 
ways, of which the more interesting 
are the chain-gate and that which 
opens to the market-place. On the 
N. side is the 

Deanery, with its turrets, but- 
tresses, and embattled parapet, built 
chiefly by Dean Gunthorpe, 1475. 
He was chaplain to Edw. IV., Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, and holder 
of many other high appointments; 
and, by the king's favour, was enabled 
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to deyote both a cultivated taste and 
a well-filled purse to the coustnictiou 
of this residence. It is a quadrangle 
enclosing a court, and still shows the 
beauty of the original building in the 
garden front, remarkable for its rich- 
ly ornamented windows, particularly 
a large oriel which formerly lighted 
the hall. Conspicuous in the deco- 
ration are the badges of Edw. IV. (a 
rose and radiant sun) and the rebus 
of Gunthorpe. The front towards 
the Green is supposed to have been 
rebuilt at the time of the Common- 
wealth. An ancient pastoral stafT, 
found some years ago in the precinct 
of the cathedral, is preserved in one 
of the rooms. It is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of mediaeval art. The head, 
of Limoges enamel, represents St. 
Michael vanquishing the dragon ; it 
is most delicately worked, and stud- 
ded with small turquoises and other 
precious stones. 

The Bishop's PalacCy on the out- 
skirt of the town, is a relic of that 
olden time when bishops as well as 
barons had to rely for security* on 
the strength of their castles, and the 
courage of their retainers. Occu- 
pying, with its pleasure-ground, a 
space of 14 acres, it is surrounded by 
a moat, supplied from the abundant 
source of St. Andrew's Well, and by 
thick and lofty walls flanked by 
towers of defence. The entrance is 
through an embattled gatehouse, built 
by Bp. Beckington, 1453, but over 
a sham drawbridge, which rather 
detracts from the real antiquity of the 
building. Within this gatehouse 
stands the palace, now to be classed 
in 3 divisions— the ruin of the great 
hall, the chapel, and the present 
episcopal residence. The dates of 
the different parts are as follows : — 

Palace — originaLly founded . . . 1088 

Chapel— Bp. Jocelyne Trotman . 1236 

Old hall— Bishop Buniell . . . 1275-92 

Wall, &c.— Bp. R. de Salopia . . 132» 

The Great hall^ now a roofless and 
ivied ruin, was dismantled in the 
reign of Edward VI. by Sir John 



Gates, who purchased the palace for 
its materials after the execution of 
the Duke of Somerset, 1552, the 
grantee at the Dissolution. The 
building of which it was a part 
formed a residence complete in itself 
without reference to the older edi- 
fice, but is now almost entirely de- 
stroyed. The corner turrets, how- 
ever, remain, and in one (to the S.) 
is a very beautiful little chamber. 
Of the nine large windows which 
lighted the hall there are now only 
four, but their slender muUions and 
tracery seen through the openings in 
the ivy produce a charmmg effect. 
" No ruin," says Mr. Davis, " of the 
same extent, presents to us so many 
objects of admiration.'* In 1639 
Whiting, the last abbot of Glaston- 
bury, was here brought to his trial, 
on a pretended charge of appro- 
priating the church plate, but in 
reality for refusing to surrender his 
abbey to Henry VIII. — a mockery of 
justice, for, although acquitted by 
the court, he was seized on his return 
to Glastonbury, dragged to the top 
of the Tor, and there executed. The 
hall then presented a magnificent 
appearance with its grand oaken roof 
and gorgeous windows; but its 
splendour was soon to pass away. 
Gates was the first to strip it of its 
timber; and at the hands of the 
fanatic Burgess {temp, Cromwell) it 
suffered complete spoliation. In the 
reign of Charles II. Bp. Piers partly 
repaired it, but it has since been 
neglected, and in the last century it 
fell into ruins. 

The chapel, restored at a cost of 
1500/. by the late Bishop Bagot, 
is a light, graceful Dec. . building, 
the oaken roof supported by tapering 
piers of Purbeck marble, each with 
a beautiful capital. The 3 windows 
on either side are geometrical in 
their tracery and of as many designs, 
but correspond with those opposed to 
them. The glass in the E. window 
was a gift of Bishop Law. 

The palace has been considerably 

L 
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altered And improved as a residence 
since the days of Wolsey and Laud, 
uirticolarly by Bishops Law and 
Bagot. The oldest portion of it is 
the basement story, probably built by 
Bp. Sayaric, 1192-1205. It is E. 
Enff. in style, and divided princi- 

EalTy into a long gallery and central 
all* or crypt as it is called ; the 
latter with a groined roof supported 
on Purbeck marble pillars. The 
entrance is an E. Enff. doorway 
flanked by columns. A staircase, 
ornamented with griffins seated on 
their haunches, ascends to the first 
story, which has been much altered 
in modem times. The chief apart- 
ment is the gallery, a room 80 ft. 
in length, with groined roof and 
richly-carved doors and wunscoting, 
and hung with portraits of certain 
bishops of the see, including those 
of Wolsey, Godwin, Laud, and Ken. 
The chair of the abbot of Glaston- 
bury is here preserved. The gallery 
communicates with the library , where 
the window with its shafts of Purbeck 
marble will be noticed, and the library 
with the drawing^roomy an apartment 
similar in size and appearance to the 
gallery, with roof and doors as richly 
worked. The garden, shut in by 
the old walls, is a secluded and 
pretty spot, commanding from its 
terrace walk a view of Glastonbury 
Tor, and of craggy Dulcot Hill, which 
rises beyond the meadows of the 
Bishop's Park, Here too the cathe- 
dral is seen to great advantage from 
the bank of the moat by the spring 
of St. Andrew, which bubbles up 
fh>m what is called the Bottomless 
Well. The visitor may also notice 
the Virgin's 2'ower at the N.E. angle 
of the palace, the bold buttresses on 
the E. side,, and on the lawn a 
Glastonbury thorn-tree. 

The Market-place, designed by 
Bishop Beckington about 1443, still 
retains many traces of its origin. 
The archways leading to the Catne- 
^ral Green and Palace — the first 
iwn as Penniless Porch — were both 



built by Beckillgton, but have been 
mutilated, and are defaced by modem 
windows. They bear the bishop's 
punning rebus, a flaming beacon 
and a tun. The houses on the N. 
side also contain remains of that 
period ; those on the S. are of Eliz. 
date. In the centre of the square 
is a conduit, supplied by St. Andrew's 
Well, and distributing water through 
the streets. Kill Canon Comer is a 
locality worthy of its name from its 
windy exposure. 

The Croum Inn is an ancient hos- 
telry, with frame- work of timber and 
windows projecting on brackets. The 
most curious part of it overlooks the 
yard. 

St, Cuthbert's church, a specimen of 
Dec, is much admired, principally 
for its ** glorious belfry," roof, and 
windows, and for the subdivision of 
its buttresses, ** a feature most ele- 

gantly treated." It is supposed to 
ave been built in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. The tower is of Perp. 
date, and ranks 2nd in the county in 
point of grandeur, the first being 
Wrington, the 3rd St. John's, Glas- 
tonbury. Late repairs have revealed 
in the N. aisle a life-size fresco- 
painting of the Saviour in the atti- 
tude 01 benediction ; and in one 
of the chapels an altar of exquisite 
workmanship, which had been pre- 
viously concealed by plaster. Near 
this church is an almshouse founded 
in the time of Henry IV. by Bishop 
Bubwith, and partly rebuilt in the 
reign of Elizabeth by Bp. Stilling- 
ton. 

St, John's Street was named after 
a priory of St. John, which may still 
be traced in some old doorways and 
windows. 

Into these doorways the traveller 
may now dismiss his guide for Wells, 
and take another for the rocky Men- 
dips, where romantic valleys and 
caverns invite him to wander. The 
most celebrated of these caves is only 
2 ni. from this town on the road to 
Chedder : — 
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Wookey Hole, the legendary haant 
of the " Witch of Wookey," where, 

** Deep in the dreamy dismall cell. 
Which seem'd and was ycleped hell, 
TMs blear-eyed hag did hide ;" 

and whose exploits form the subject 
of a ballad in Percy's ' Reliques.' A 
road over Milton Hill (with a fine 
view), or by the foot of the hill, pass- 
ing Biircot House, Sir C. Taylor, Bart., 
will lead to a pretty dell deeply scooped 
in the limestone. Along this runs 
the stream of the Axe to turn the 
wheels of a paper-mill. By a path 
through a wood we soon reach its 
source, the foot of a lofty precipice 
which closes in the valley. Here 
it issues from an unseen aperture, 
and above it, some 50 ft., appears 
the entrance to the cavern. This 
is a little hole, where the guide 
will light his torch, and bid you 
follow in a stoopina; posture. ** Its 
entrance," says William of Wor- 
cester, *' is narrow, and the ymage 
of a man stands beside it, called 
the Porter, of whom leave to enter 
the hall of Woky is to be obtained." 
The passage leads at once by a 
sharp ascent and as abrupt a de- 
scent, slippenr with mud, and well 
called Hell's Ladder, to the sanctum 
of the witch, her kitchen, where the 
Vails expand so considerably as to 
be lost to view in the feeble light 
of the torch. It falls, however, with 
sudden effect on a mysterious figure, 
shaped like a sphinx, its head di- 
rected towards an abyss, from which 
comes the sullen sound of water. 
This is the " witch of Wookey,'' thus 
transformed by the "lerned wight 
of Glaston:"— 

" He chantede out his godlie booke. 
He crost the water, blest the brooke. 

Then, pater noeter done, 
The ghastlie hag he sprinkled o'er. 
When lo I where stood a hag before. 

Now stood a ghastlie stone." 

The hair and profile of the face are 
distinctly defined. In the same 
chamber are the dog, the mtch brew- 
ing, the pillar of salt, and the boiling 



furnace, whimsical creations formed 
by the dripping water. From the 
kitchen the guide will conduct you 
to the parlour, and point out the 
witch's hand'basin, the organ, and the 
fiitch of bacon ; and from the parlour 
to the drawing-?x>om, where the river 
prevents any farther progress. On 
your return you may enliven these 
dreary vaults by a shout near the 
furnace, which will effectually 
awaken the sleeping echoes. The 
rock in which this hole has been 
excavated is the roagnesian limestone, 
which is found in several places on 
the flanks of the Mendips ; but the 
mountain limestone of these hills is 
chiefly remarkable for its caverns 
and subterranean streams. In this 
latter formation are the caves of 
Banwell, Chedder, East Harptree, 
and Green Ore &rm. That of Ched- 
der is richly hung with stalactites. 
Wookey, more properly Okey, is de- 
rived from the British word ogo, a 
cavern. A plan was once proposed 
to drive an adit for the drainage of 
the mines from Wookey Hole, to 
East Harptree, a distance of 6 m., 
passing entirely through the chain of 
the Mendips. In the belief of the 
country people a passage already 
exists to the Chedder cliffs. Human 
bones have been found in one of the 
fissures. 

W. of Wookey, at Milton, are re- 
. mains of an old manorhouse and gar- 
den ; to the S. of it Somerleaze, a seat 
of the family of Bathurst, and, by the 
river-bank. Castle Hill — an eminence 
so called, as the site of an ancient 
stronghold. In the adjoining hamlet 
of Castle stands a venerable cross. 

The Ebber Bocks are on the hill 
above Wookey Hole. You will pur- 
sue the Chedder road, and turn in at 
the first gate on the rt., where a path 
leads up a wooded bottom to a ra- 
vine witli rocky sides and slopes of 
such d^ris as would please a M*Adam. 
This is the ravine of Ebber, very 
lonely and haunted by owls. The 
cliffs are above it 
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Chedder (Rte. 34) is 8 m. from 
Wells, a pretty drive along the foot 
of the hills. A lead-mine is N.E. of 
it. Wookey Hole may be visited on 
the way. 

Olastonbury is 6 m. from Wells, 
and thither our route will now lead 
ns. The roEul crosses the alluvial 
flats of East Sedgemoor,on a causeway 
made in 1794 from the ruins of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey. 1. are seen IkUcot 
and Tijoine Hill, and about midway, at 
the turnpike, a pretty vista to the 
distant heights of Wiltshire and Al- 
fred's Tower. Before us rises Glas- 
tonbury Tor, At Hartlake Bridge we 
reach the Island of Avahn, and, as- 
cending along the flank of Edmund 
Hill, enter the High-street of 

6 Glastonbury (Inn : Geor^), seated 
on the Avalonian hills, outliers of the 
inferior oolite, surrounded by marshes, 
and once encircled by the arms of 
the Brue or Brent, which formed the 
Roman InsiUa Avalonia, or Isle of 
Avakm, The town is built in the 
form of a cross, and owes its origin 
to its celebrated abbey, one of the 
earliest, if not the first seat of Chris- 
tianity in Britain, founded, ac^ 
cording to tradition, by Joseph of 
Ariroathea. On the one side of it is 
Glastonbury Tor, on the other Weary-all 
HUly on which St. Joseph paused after 
his weary pilgrimage from the Holy 
Land, and planting his staff in the 
ground, decided on ending his wan- 
derings in this land of promise. 

The chief things to be seen here 
are the ruins of the abbey and abbofs 
kitchen, the 2 churches, the George and 
Red Lion inns, the Tor, and Weary-all 
Hill. 

The approach to the ruins of the 
abbey is through a garden, in which 
grows one of the oldest of the Holy 
thorn-trees, a graft from the miracu- 
lous staff of St. Joseph, which 
sprouted when thrust into the ground, 
and ever afterwards retained the 
power of flowering at Christmas, a 
fact attributed in our time to the 
^reign habits of the tree, which was 



probably brought from Palestine. A 
similar legend is told of Mahomet, 
whose so-called palm-stick is pointed 
out near El Medinah. The most 
interesting and best preserved por- 
tion of the ruin is St, Joseph's 
Chapel, which stood before the W. 
end of the abbey church. It is one 
of the most elegant specimens re- 
maining of the transition from 
Norman to E. Eng., erected, it is 
supposed, in the rei^s of Henry 
II. and Richard I. It is roofless, 
and the vaulting of the crypt is 
nearly destroyed, while ivy creeps 
over the walls, and wild trees and 
briers usurp the aisles : yet between 
the rich foliage appear beautiful 
fragments, an elegant triplet window 
at the W. end, and interlacing circu- 
lar arcades and a stringcourse along 
the sides. The N. door is a splendid 
entrance, headed by 4 rows of sculp- 
ture in semicircular arrangement, re- 
presenting a procession of knights in 
armour, horses and oxen, and other 
subjects, illustrative of the dress and 
customs of the time. The exterior 
wall on the S. side is also very beau- 
tiful, with its light columnar but- 
tresses and airy turret, and its 4 
graceful windows, each of a dif- 
ferent pattern, the corbel heads 
showing the ages of human life. In 
the interior E. Eng. prevails, the 
arcades being trefoiled and the arches 
lancet. Below the floor is a Nor- 
man crypt, and within the crypt St, 
Joseph's Well, which was supplied 
from the mineral spring under Glas- 
tonbury Tor. A flattened archway 
led from this chapel by a flight of 
steps to the church, of which the 
remains are part of the S. wall of the 
nave, with 3 windows; 2 of the 
piers which supported the tower at 
the crossing ; part of the S. wall of 
the choir, with 5 windows and 2 
archways; the roots of the but- 
tresses on which the E. window 
rested ; and the Chapel of St. Mary, 
which is rootless, but otherwise in; 
good condition. The pointed win-i 
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dows and archways of the choir and 
this chapel are exceedingly elegant, 
with their light shafts and tooth 
ornaments. The chapel contains a 
mutilated figure of Abbot Whiting, 
and a curious piece of sculpture re- 
presenting the games of wrestling, 
archery, and dancing. 

In the cemetery of this abbey 
were buried, according to the tra- 
dition, King Arthur and his queen 
Guinever, and Joseph of Arimathea. 
Henry II. caused a search to be 
made for the grave of King Arthur. 
At a considerable depth a stone and 
a leaden cross were discovered, the 
former bearing the inscription, ** Hie 
jacet sepultus luclytus Rex Arthur us 
in insula Avalonia;" and a few feet 
beneath them a rude oak cofiin con- 
taining a gigantic skeleton. Sepa- 
rated by a little space were the re- 
mains of the queen, whose *' yellow 
hair," says Sharon Turner, " lay 
apparently perfect in substance and 
colour, but on a monk^s eagerly 
grasping and raising it up, it fell to 
dust/' One of our old chroniclers, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, was present at 
the disinterment of these interesting 
relics. They were afterwards re- 
moved into the church, and depo- 
sited in a magnificent shrine, which, 
by order of Edw. I., was placed 
before the high altar. 

At Glastonbury St. Patrick and 
St. Benedict presided as abbots, and 
St. Dunstan, skilful as a smith, who 
being one day engaged in the exer- 
cise of his craft, the devil thrust his 
head into his forge in the shape of a 
beautiful woman, when the saint 
seized the intruder by the nose with 
his red-hot tongs. Edwy expelled 
this ** Wolsey" from his abbey, when 
a loud fiendish laugh is said to have 
resounded through the buildine. At 
the time of the Dissolution ^w re- 
ligious houses exceeded Glastonbury 
in grandeur; the abbot's household 
amounted to 300 persons, and 500 
strangers were often entertained 
within its walls. Its riches speedily 



attracted the notice of Henry VIII., 
who to gain their possession sen- 
tenced the unfortunate Whiting to 
death. The abbey was then aban- 
doned, and allowed to fall to ruins, 
but even in this condition it has 
suffered from the cupidity of its 
owners. About the end of the last 
century the area surrounding it was 
levelled and converted into a pas- 
turage, and cartloads of remains — 
broken shafts and capitals, and rich 
fragments of sculpture, sold for the 
purpose of making a road over the 
marshes. The buildings dependent 
on the abbey have almost entirely 
disappeared, with the exception of 
the 6am and the 

Ahhofs Kitchen, now standing alone, 
and entered by a gate in St. Ma^- 
dalene-strect. The ke^ is keptm 
the house opposite. This kitchen is 
a curious specimen of domestic archi- 
tecture and of ingenious construction.. 
It is commonly said to have been 
built by Richard Whiting, the last 
abbot, about 1524, and is entirely of 
stone. Externally it is a square build- 
ing of very massive walls, strongly 
buttressed ; within, the 4 angles are 
occupied by fireplaces and chimneys, 
which convert the interior into an 
octagon. This is surmounted by a 
stone roof in the shape of an octagonal 
pyramid, which supports in *the centre 
a double turret, or lantern, pierced 
with an aperture to allow the vapour 
and heat to pass out. The struc- 
ture of this open stone-work is cu- 
rious. According to the tradition, 
this ingenious building was planned 
by Whiting, after a dispute with the 
king, who had threatened to burn his 
kitchen — a delicate reproach for the 
luxurious living of his merry monks. 
To this, it is said, ** the abbot haugh- 
tily replied that he would build such 
a one that all the wood in the royal 
forests should not suffice to accom- 
plish that threat, and forthwith 
erected the present edifice." The 
truth of this tale has, however, been 
doubted, and, among others, by Mr. 
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Warre, who thinks it more probable 
that the kitchen was the work of 
Abbot Breynton, the style seeming 
to indicate the end of die 14th or 
the beginning of the 15th century. 
Pu^n has assigned it to Abbot 
Chinnock, 1374-1420. 

The Abhot*8 Barn is another speci- 
men of the architecture of the same 
period (Perp.), although parts of it 
are of Dec., and the buttresses of still 
an earlier date. It is one of the very 
finest examples of this kind of build- 
ing, and remarkable for its grand 
timber roof and external decoration, 
of which the latter is both adapted 
to a purpose and imbued with a 
meaning. The design of the great 
W. gable, says Pugiui is appropriate 
and beautiful. The loopholes for 
yentilation are made subservient to 
ornament ; they also represent the 
figure of the cross, and with the 
«mblems of the four evangelists, and 
the mystical tri-une tracery in the 
windows, are memorials of that reli- 
gious spirit which animated the pious 
builders. 

On the E. side of the Close stands 
the Ahbey-hous^f an Eliz. mansion, 
erected at a cost of 8000/., and sold 
in 1851, together with the ruin^and 
40 acres of land, to Mr. H. Danby 
Seymour for 10,000/. In the streets 
of the town the following buildings 
deserve notice : — 

The Bed Lion Inn (in St. Magda- 
lene-street), formerly the great en- 
trance to the abbey. The narrow 
pointed gateway for foot passengers 
still remains. It has a groined roof 
formed by intersecting arches. In 
the yard is a small chapel built, with 
an almshouse, for women, by Abbot 
Rich. Beere, about the year 1 500. 

The George, the old Pilgrims' 
house, with a picturesque front, 
supposed to date from the reign of 
Hen. VII. or VI II.; the archway bears 
the arras of the abbey and those of 
Edward IV., supported by the black 
bull of Clare and the white lion of 
Mortimer. Above it hangs the sign 



which for ages has distinguished this 
hostelry — St. George and the Dragon ; 
to the 1. is a large bay window. The 
oriels are good, and the furniture 
curious. 

The Tribunal, higher up the street, 
a domestic building of the 16th cent., 
formerly belonging to the Abbey. It 
is chiefiy remarkable for its window, 
which was once filled with painted 
glass. The origin of the name is 
unknown. 

The Market- Cross, at the intersec- 
tion of the 4 streets, erected in 1846 
on the site of an old conduit, which 
it was thought advisable to pull 
down. It is in the Dec. style. 

The Church of St. Benedict, partly 
rebuilt 1493-1524, by Abbot Beere, 
whose initials are carved on one of 
the battlements. In the interior is 
the following inscription : — '* The 
breach of the sea flood was Jan. 20th, 
1606." According to the tradition 
the surrounding country was over- 
flowed, and the water reached the 
tower of this church. 

The Church of St. John the Baptist, 
remarkable for its grand Perp. tower 
and E. window. The tower is in 3 sto- 
ries, 140 ft. high, with 4 niches (2 
still filled with figures) with an open- 
worked parapet and slender pinnacles. 
Over the W. door is a pelican feeding 
its young with its own blood, a de- 
sign emblematic of Christ's love for 
His Church ; in the chancel the 
coloured tomb of one Campbell, 
bursar to the abbot, whose name 
is represented by a camel. The 
stone pulpit, designed by Mr. Scott, 
after fragments of an old pulpit 
lately found in the building, was the 

f:ift of Lady Charlotte Grenville. 
t is of Painswick stoqe, and de- 
corated with figures of the Apos- 
tles. In the S. transept is a remark- 
able window. 

Northload street, as containing- 
many old bits of the abbey in the 
fronts of the houses. 

The traveller should now visit 
Weary-^ll and the Tor, the former 
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for a view of the town, the latter for 
a prospect over the country. As- 
cending Weary-all Hill, in the foot- 
steps of St. Joseph, he will soon 
reach the spot where the saint planted 
his staff, now marked with a flat 
stone, inscribed, LA. A.P.P.D xxxi. 
Here stood the Holy Thorn, winter 
after winter, putting forth its pretty 
blossoms, which were held in such 
estimation that they were actually 
exported from Bristol to foreign 
countries. The tree is said to have 
flourished down to the reign of 
Charles T., when the Puritans swept 
it away with other monkish 
things. It is curious that in this 
view the town should present the 
figure of a perfect cross,' the shaft 
extended up the opposite hill, St. 
John's forming the central point. 
The grey old abbey and churches are 
seen among the red- tiled houses — 
the past and the present broadly 
marked by the colours. Below the 
S. slope of the hill are some fields 
called the Vineyards, where grapes 
were formerly grown for the use of 
the abbey. 

The Tor Hill is a more formid- 
able height to scale, being .500 ft. 
above the sea, and steep at one 
part. Ascend the High-street, turn 
rt., and then 1. opposite the Abbev- 
house. You are then in a straignt 
path for the summit. It is crowned 
bv a beautiful tower, the ruin of a 
pilgrimage chapel of St, Michael, re- 
built soon after 1271, when, together 
with a monastery, an earthquake had 
thrown it headlong down the hill. 
Over the doorway are 2 rude bas- 
reliefs — a woman milking a cow, 
and St. Michael weighing the Bible 
against the devil in a pair of scales. 
Above are 7 canopied niches, in one 
of which a figure still remains ; be- 
low the embattled parapet is another 
sculptured tablet representing an 
eagle with outstretched wings. Heavy 
buttresses support the building. To 
this elevated spot, in 1539, the. un- 
fortunate Whiting, last abbot of Glas- 



tonbury, was dragged on a hurdle, 
and here hanged and quartered by 
order of Henry VIII., for refusing 
to surrender his abbey. His head 
was set over its gate, and his quar- 
ters distributed to Bath, Wells, II- 
chester, and Bridgewater. The view 
here is complete of the Avalonian 
hills, islanded in the marshes. In 
their lap lies the town, and beyond 
it is Weary-all, whose singular 
figure may suggest the idea that a 
great hand has been put forth from 
the clouds, and has pinched up the 
level surface. Around the horizon 
the eye ranges freely, embracing 
in its view the Bristol Channel, 
Brent Knoll, the Mendips, and the 
cathedral of Wells, Hood's monument 
on the hills at Butleigh, Alfred's 
tower on the heights of Wiltshire, 
the Polden and Quantock hills. 
Nearer at hand, below the Tor, to the 
E., lies Northwood, now a farmhouse, 
but formerly a residence of the abbots, 
and centred in a deer-park 4 m. in 
circumference. You may descend the 
Tor on the N.E. side, visiting Bushey 
Goombe on your way back to the 
town, which you will re-enter by 
Chinkwell-street. Here is the ahhey 
bam and the mineral spring, commonly 
called the Black Spring, which was 
in great repute about 1750, when the 
Pump-room was built. It is a chaly- 
beate impregnated with sulphur. 
** As old as Glastonbury Tor" is a 
proverbial saying. 

In Sept. 1856, Glastonbury was 
visited by a remarkable whirlwind, 
which will be long remembered along 
the path it pursued. Suddenly com- 
mencing at Northover, it swept 
through the town from W. to E., 
tearing the roofs from several of the 
houses. It passed on by N. Wootton, 
Croscombe, and Warminster ; and 
at Clyffe Pypard, in N. Wiltshire, 
raged with undiminished violence. 
Its influence. was felt as far N. aB 
Oxford. 

Sharpham, 2 m. W., a house erec 
by Abbot Richard Beere, wa' 
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1 707 the birthplace of ffenry Fielding ^ 
the unriyalled novelist. His tutor, 
the ReT. Mr. Oliver, was the original 
of Parson TruUiber. Sharpham was 
a country-seat of the ablK>ts, who 
used to come to it by water. What 
remains of it is now a farmhouse, in 
the Tudor style, standing on a de-< 
clivity, with a view down the vale 
to the distant Tor. 

Meare,3jxi, N.W., formerly islanded 
in a large lake or mere, whence 
the name, and now surrounded by 
marshes, was another residence of 
the abbot of Glastonbury ; and the 
present farmhouse, built by Adam 
de Sodbury in the middle of the 14th 
cent., bears undoubted marks of its 
former grandeur, particularly in the 
ancient kitchen and hall, which are 
finely preserved. To this place the 
abbots also came by water; and a 
field, called Pool-reed, marks the 
spot where their boats were moored. 
It is but 50 years ago when the vil- 
lage could be approached only by a 
horse-path. £. of the manor-house is 
a unique and most interesting curio- 
sity — ^a cottage of the time of Edw. 
III., traditionally known as the Fish- 
homey and doubtless the residence of 
the abbey fisherman when washed by 
the waters of the lake. It has a roof 
of open timber- work, and is kept in 
repair by its proprietor. Sir Charles 
Taylor. The church, as might be 
imagined from the history of Meare, 
is a fine old structure. The greater 
part of it dates from the reign of 
Edw. II., but the chancel is of the 
time of fidw. III., and the windows 
of that of Hen. VI., of which they are 
a good example. The pulpit, also, ig 
richly sculptured, and to the wall by 
the side of it is still affixed the iron 
stand for the hour-glass, by which the 
methodical preacher of yore was ac- 
customed to regulate his discourse : 

" lie sairl tbat Heaven woald take her soul no 
doubt, 
And spoke tbe hour-glass in her praise quite 
out."— Gay. 

Meare was the living of the Mev, W, 



PhelpSf author of a * History of So- 
merset.' The marshes surrounding 
it contain an immense store of peat, 
which is extensively cut, and used 
for fuel. The stacks of it dot the 
country in every direction. 

West Pennard, 3 m.W., has another 
interesting church, with a carved 
pulpit of Uie year 1618, the stand for 
the hour-glass, and a sculptured cross 
in the churchyard. On the way to 
it, 2 m., is Ponter*s Ball, an ancient 
earthwork, through which the road 
passes. 

Shapwick House f adjoiningthe station 
on the railway, is the seat of George 
Warry, Esq. ; Edgarley, 1 m. E., of 
T. P. Porch, Esq. ; and 

Butleigh Court, on the road to Som- 
erton, of R. Neville Grenville, Esq. 
This fine mansion has been lately re- 
built in part under Buckler, the 
architect. Its saloon measures 4.5 
by 25 ft. Among the pictures are a 
full length of the Rt. Hon. G. Gren- 
ville, the minister, by Sir Josh, Bey- 
nolds, and, by the same master, the 
Marchioness of Buckingham and her 
son the first Duke. There are also 
full lengths of the great Earl of 
Chatham and his Countess, and other 
family portraits by Gainsborough, 
Hoppner, Hudsony &c. 

In the church of Butleigh is an 
epitaph by Southey to the 3 bro- 
thers Hood — Arthur, lost in the 
Pomona in the Caribbean sea, toge- 
ther with Falconer, author of * The 
Shipwreck' — ^Alexander, who sailed 
round the world with Cook — and 
Sir Samuel, 

• With Eeppel and with Rodney trained," 

who died of fever on the Coromandel 
coast. 

Proceeding on our route : — 
li Street, a very long street, the 
cottages built of blue lias. From 
the neighbouring quarries Mr. Haw- 
kins of Sharpham collected his fossil 
saurians, now in the British Museum. 
Some of them are so perfect that, ac- 
cording to Dr. Buckland, even what 
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they had last eaten for their dinners 
is known. Hearth-rugs and shoes 
are made here. 

2 Walton, At the turnpike a lane 
on rt. leads to Sharpham, The ap- 
proach to it is by an avenue. 

1 Piper's Inn^ a handsome house 
on the slope of a vale, commanding 
a view of Glastonbury Tor. Beyond 
it the road crosses Polden ffill, de- 
scending upon King's Sedgemoor, 

4 Blindman*s Gate. Here the knoll 
of Middlezoy breaks the level of the 
plain, and forms the pedestal of a 
village, which has one of the more 
elaborate of the Perp. church-towers. 
1. are the hills about Langport, and 
at their foot Aller Moor, the scene 
of the baptism of the Danes by Al- 
fred, and of the defeat of Goring's 
troopers in 1645. 

3 Boroughhridge, at the junction -of 
the Tone and Parret. The ruinous- 
chapel on the mount was formerly 
attached to the Abbey of Athelney, 
founded by Alfred. In this neigh- 
bourhood was fought the battle of 
Sedgemoor (p. 195). 

U rt. The Isle of Athelney, a little 
hill surrounded by marshes, rendered 
famous by the tradition that King 
Alfred was here sheltered when over- 
powered by the Danes (p. 196). Be- 
yond it the road passes the village of 
East Lyngy skirting the moors and 
river Tone on the 1. 

4 Walford Bridge, rt. Walford 
Bouse, seat of Meade King, Esq., and 
formerly of the Beauchamps. 

1 rt. West Monkton, seated on a spur 
of the Quantocks. Its Perp. church- 
tower is much admired, though the 
design is simple. 

3 Taunton (Rte. 27). 

4i Black Lion Inn, and a fine view 
of the Blackdowns. rt. the entrance 
by gatehouse to Heatherton Park, A. 
Adair, Esq. The house commands 
from a terrace the country in the 
direction of Exmoor. 

2 Wellington Turnpike, rt. a beauti- 
ful vista up a vale to a distant knoll 
crowned by WUlet Tower, In the 



foreground the woods of Ninehead 
Court, E. A. Sanford, Esq. 1. the 
Wellington monument on the Black- 
down hills. 

i Wellington (Rte. 27). About 
4 m. beyond this town the W. road 
passes into Devonshire, in company 
with the railway, which dives under 
the border through-Whitehall tunnel. 



ROUTE 32. 

BRISTOL TO YEOVIL, BY WELLS, 
GLASTONBURY, SOMERTON, AND 
ILCHESTER. 

Bristol (Rte. 27). The road passes 
the E. end of Dundry Hill, an outlying 
ridge of inferior oolite, nearly 4 m. 
long and 700 ft. above the sea. 
Maes Knowl, its E. point, is a British 
camp, on the line of the Wans- 
dyke, and corresponding with the 
entrenched height of Stantohbury, 
5 m. to the E. of it. The oolite is 
quarried on the hill. 

5 rt. traces of the Wansdyke, which 
formed the N. sides of the camps of 
Maes Knowl and Stantonbury. 

i rt Belluton, which belonged to 
the father of Locke, the philosopher, 
in Domesday it is written Belgeton, 
a name signifying the town of the 
Belgce, 

\ Pensford, called bjr ^<eland "a 
market townlet,'' and in his time 
busied in the manufacture of cloth. 
The scenery is pretty, orchards hang- 
ing on tiie hills. 

Stanton Drew, rt. (1 m. through the 
fields) 

—"Stanton Drew, 

A miU) firom Pensfoid— anot^ier fror 
Chew— 

L 3 
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derived its name from a Druidic 
temple which once stood near the 
site of the charch. It was a vast 
barbaric work, of enormous stones 
in circles and avenues, similar to 
the Celtic remains at Abury in 
Wiltshire, and considerable portions 
of it are still preserved. They 
include the ruins of 3 circles, 
and 4 outlying stones — huge, shape- 
less blocks, of which 3 form a 
group S. W. of the church, and 
the 4th stands on the high road. 
This is popularly known as Haitt- 
ville*8 Quoitf under the idea that it 
was thrown from the height of Maes 
Knowl by Sir John Hautville, a re- 
doubtable member of a family who 
once dwelt here, and whose effigy, 
in Irish oak, was found many years 
ago in the ch. of Norton Hautville, 
and is now in that of Chew Magna. 
He lived in the reign of Hen. Ill.« 
and according to the tradition was of 
such amazing strength, that on one 
occasion, for a wager, he earned no 
less than three men to the top of 
Norton church tower — one under 
each arm, and the third between his 
teeth I Of the circles the largest 
encompassed an area 300 ft. in diam. 
S. of the river Chew, and its cir- 
cumference is still marked by 14 
stones, of which 5 stand upright, 
while in the centre remains a so- 
called altar-stone, and on the E. side 
5 stones of an avenue. The 2nd cir- 
cle formed a ring 84 ft. in diam. about 
30 yds. further N.E., and now con- 
sists of 8 stones, of which 4 are 
upright; and connected with them 
are 7 stones of an avenue. The 3rd 
and smallest circle is now partly 
concealed by an orchard S. of the 
church. It originally consisted of 
12 stones, of which 10 still remain. 
These mysterious relics have natu- 
rally excited the wonder of the 
country people, who in all ages have 
been prone to seek the origin of 
such works in the freak of a super- 
l^uman agent, and generally an evil 
one. Accordingly we hear that these 



stones were once merry human 
beings, who, for no very heinous 
offence, were thus transformed. The 
legend, called the Evil Wedding, has 
been narrated as follows: — "Many 
hundred years ago (on a Saturday 
evening), a newly-married couple, 
with their relations and friends, met 
on the spot now covered by these 
ruins to celebrate their nuptials. 
Here they feasted and danced right 
merrily, until the clock tolled the 
hour of midnight, when the piper 
(a pious man) refused to play any 
longer. This was much against the 
wishes of the quests, and so exaspe- 
rated the bride (who was fond of 
dancing), that she swore with an 
oath she would not be baulked in 
her enjoyment by a beggarly piper, 
but would find a substitute, if she 
went to h — ^11 to fetch one. She had 
scarcely uttered the words, when a 
venerable old man, with a long 
beard, made his appearance, and 
having listened to their request, 
proffered his services, which were 
right gladly accepted. The old gen- 
tleman (wUo was no other than the 
Arch-fiend himself) having taken 
the seat vacated by the godly piper, 
commenced playing a slow and 
solemn air, which, on the guests 
remonstrating, he changed into one 
more lively and rapid. The com- 
pany now began to dance, but soon 
found themselves impelled round the 
perfoqner so rapidly and mysteri- 
ously, that they would all fain have 
rested. But when they essayed to 
retire, they found, to their consterna- 
tion, that they were moving faster 
and faster round their diabolical 
musician, who had now resumed his 
original shape. Their cries for 
mercy were unheeded, until the first 
glimmering of day warned the fiend 
that he must depart. With such 
rapidity had they moved, that the 
gay and sportive assembly w^ere novr 
reduced to a ghastly troop of ske- 
letons. * I leave you/ said the fiend, 
' a monument of my power and your 
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wickedness to the end of time;' 
which saying, he vanished. The 
villagers, on rising in the morning, 
found the meadows strewn with 
large pieces of stone, and the pious 
piper lying under the hedge, half 
dead with fright, he having been a 
witness to the whole transaction." 
The parsonage - house of Stanton 
Drew is a fine old building, with 
the arms of Bishop Beckington over 
one of the windows. The church 
has a beautiful doorway. At Chew 
Magna, farther rt., are remains of a 
mansion of the middle ages called 
Cheu) Court, 

1 1. Houndstreet Parky E. W. L. Pop- 
ham, Esq., also of Littlecot, Wilt- 
shire, rt. 2 m., Sutton Court ^ Sir H. 
Strachey, Bart. ; an ancient mansion 
and seat of this family. Locke, au- 
thor of the * Essay on the Human 
Understanding,* frequently resided 
here with his friend, Mr. Strachey. 

2 Clutton. 

2 Farrington Govmay. 1. lie the 
coal-fields of Camerton and Radstoke. 

1 I. Stone Eastern Parky the seat of 
Sir John Stuart Hippisley, Bart. 

l^ Cf^wton Mendipy among the 
combes and projecting spurs of the 
Mendips. It gives the title of vis- 
count to the family of Waldegrave, 
and has one of the finest church- 
towers (late Perp.) in the county. 3 
m. rt. is E, Harptree_; W. of it the 
Lamb Cavern in the mountain lime- 
stone ; and fiirther W. Compton Mar- 
tiny where the fountains of the YeOy 
gush in a copious stream from the 
rock. Harptree Court is a seat of the 
Waldegraves. In the direction of W. 
Harptree a wooded hollow in the hill- 
side, called Haydon's Gullyy derives 
its name from a romantic incident. 
According to the tradition a Colonel 
Haydon, one of Monmouth's ad- 
herents, fled for refuge to this 
neighbourhood, and lay concealed 
during the night at his brother's 
house ; but every morning he rode 
forth to this sequestered spot, and 
backing his horse into a hole in the 



bank, spent the day in tolerable 
security. 

2 rt. Green Ore Farm^ on which 
there is another of the Mendip ca- 
verns. Beyond it our route crosses 
at right angles the Koman road from 
Uphill, on the Bristol Channel, to Old 
Sarum. 

f 1. Penhill House, on the heights of 
Pen HUly 930 ft. above the sea. On 
the descent to Wells, the venerable 
towers of the cathedral are seen rising 
from the vale. 1. is Stoherry House, 
J. M. Carrow, Esq. 

2i Wells (Rte. 31). Wells toGlafi- 
tonbury (Rte. 31). 

6 Glastonbury (Rte. 31). 

li Street (Rte. 31). From this 
village the road runs towards Polden 
Hilly a ridge of lias far projecting 
into the marshes of Sedgemoor. At 
the summit it passes 

2 Marshals Elm /ww, from which 
it descends on the other side. 1. ig 
the escarpment of the high country 
of which Polden is an offshoot. It 
is beautifully wooded, and streaked 
by red slides of rocky d^ris, the 
refuse of alabaster quarries. On a 
commanding point 1. stands Sir Alex- 
ander Hood*s monument on the estate 
of Butleigh. .... 

li rt. Bm^on Beacony an en- 
trenched height 360. ft. al>ove the 
sea; and at its foot Compton Dundon 
and.' its manorhouse,. liow parti- 
tioned' into cottages; an outbuilding 
contains a very remarkable circular 
window, richly ornamented with 
flowing tracery. The road now rung 
on the flank of Copse Leigh and 
Hurcot Hilly both thickly clothed 
with the woods of King Weston, the 
fine old seat of the Dickinsons, rt. is 
the river Cictry, and beyond it Brad- 
leigh Hill, Crossing the river we 
ascend to 

2i Somerton {Inns : Red Lion ; 
White Hart), a small unfrequented 
market-town, in a charming country 
of wild hill and fruitful dale. It was, 
anciently, however, the capital of 
the county, in which Ina and other 
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W. Saxon kings resided, and hence 
the name of Somersetshire, *'the 
pleasant land,'* as the word signifies 
m Saxon. In Norman times there 
was a castle here, in which John of 
France was confined, and its founda- 
tions may still be traced in the 
buildings of the White Hart. The 
town stands on a hill, but you ascend 
from it still higher on the road to 
Langport. The houses are of blue 
lias, and remarkably low-built, which 
the inhabitants explain by their fear 
of being blown away. The most 
striking object in the principal street 
is the sign of the head inn, a red 
lion of ferocious aspect mounted on 
a pillar. Turning the comer of this 
street, we find the 

Market-cross, an ancient structure, 
with open arcade and central column 
supporting a pyramidal roof. The 
town-hall, and 2 old houses adjoining, 
form with it a group characteristic 
of an old English town. 

The church is also a venerable 
building, with time-worn tower, the 
upper half octagonal and embattled. 
The stone of which it is constructed 
is in small rugged pieces. 

The best view or the town is from 
Kingsdon Hilly 2 m. S. ; the best view 
of the country from the top of Som- 
erton Hill, 1^ m. towards Langport. 
The prospect embraces the entire 
breadth of Somersetshire— from 
Alfred's Tower in Wiltshire to the 
Wellington Monument on the border 
of Devonshire. A person acquainted 
with the county may recognise from 
this point the Montacute hills ; Bubb 
Down, at Melbury ; Rana Hill, near 
Chard ; the Blackdowns, Exmoor, 
the Quantocks and the Mendips. 

It is a pretty walk to Hurcot Hill, 
2 m. N.E., where there are quarries 
of alabaster ; and rather a lopger one 
over Kingsdon Hill, 4 m., to Lytes 
Gary House, ancient seat of the family 
of Lyte, a name distinguished for 
literature in Elizabeth's reign. A 
painted window in the little ch. of 
Mgersleigh, near Taunton, represents 



their arms and alliances for many 
generations. 

The seats in the neighbourhood 
are King Weston, F. H. Dickinson, 
Esq. ; Somerton House, W. Pinney, 
Esq. ; Kingsdon, C. A. Moody, Esq. 

The nearest railxoay stat. is Lang- 
port, 5 m. 

Proceeding on our route : — 

i 1. Somerton House, on the banks 
of the Gary. 

1^ The road crosses Kingsdon Hill. 

^ 1. Kingsdon, and on the opposite 
bank of the Gary, Ij m., Lytes Gary 
House, a picturesque relic of the 
olden time. The chapel, forming a 
wing, dates from Edw. III., and the 
rest of the building fW>m Hen. VIII. 

2| Tlchester (Inns : Dolphin ; Bull), 
a mean, decayed town, but remark- 
able for its antiquity and early im- 
portance, and as the birthplace of 
" the wonderful doctor," Roger Bacon, 
b. 1214. It is supposed to have been 
the chief seat of the Belgse ; and by 
the Romans it was made their prin- 
cipal station in this part of England. 
They called it Ischalis, and sur- 
rounded it by a strong wall and 
ditch, both of which can be traced 
to this day. Their great road, the 
Fosse Way, ran through it, and still 
forms the principal street, and the 
highway to Shepton Mallet. The 
town is seated in a broad marshy 
vale, on the banks of the Yeo or 
Ivel, a bridge connecting it with a 
suburb called Northover, 

There is little to be noticed here 
besides the slight vestiges of the 
Roman works. Yard Lane marks 
the line of the ditch ; and the adjoin- 
ing gardens contain the foundations 
of the Roman wall, which have been 
from time to time exposed by digging. 

The church is an ancient structure, 
with an octagonal tower, built partly 
with Roman materials. 

The cross is similar to one at Mar- 
tock, a pillar crowned by a sun-dial, 
gilt ball and vane. A Wednesday 
market has been held here since the 
Conquest. 
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Ilchester has a prominent place in 
4,he annals of electioneering, the seat 
having been often contested with 
singular obstinacy. . At one time 
party-spirit here ran so high, that 
electors are said to have desired on 
their death-beds that they should be 
buried in true blue coffins. The town 
was once represented by Richard 
Brinsley Shendan. "All Dchester 
is gaol " is a proverbial saying by no 
means complimentary to the inha- 
bitants. 

The church of Lymington^ 1 m. E., 
has an ancient chantry, with cross- 
legged effigies of a knight, his hand 
on his sword as if about to draw it. 
Lymington was the first preferment 
oi Card. Wolsey, He was presented 
to the living by the Marquis of Dor- 
set, to whose sons he had acted as 
tutor at Oxford. Whilst rector here 
he was put in the stocks by Sir Amias 
Paulet, an indignity he never for- 
gave, and which he afterwards found 
the means of resenting. 

On leaving Ilchester we traverse 
the flat vale of the Y eo, a low line of 
hills bein^ seen on all sides, and in 
the direction of Yeovil the wooded 
height of St, MichaeVs at Montacut^ 

4i Tewil (Rte. 28). 



ROUTE 33. 

BRISTOL TO BRIDGEWATER, BT 
AXBRIDGE. 

This is one of the great western 
roads thrown out of general use by 
the railway. It leaves Bristol over 
the Bedminater coal-field, with the 
woods of 

Ashton Court, seat of Sir John 
Henry Greville Smyth, Bart., and 
the high land of Leigh Dawn, on the 
rt. Some years ago Ashton Court 
was brought prominently before the 
public by an impudent attempt to gain 
possession of it. On Jan. 2, 1857» 



it was the scene of some splendid 
festivities, on occasion of the present 
owner attaining his majority. The 
tenantry and the poor of the neigh- 
bouring villages were regaled ; a 
ball was given at the Court ; and a 
bonfire of magnificent dimensions 
" flamed amazement ** from a neigh- 
bouring hill. It was lighted on the 
summit of the Tump (above the vil- 
lage of Long Ashton), and consisted 
of 10 tons of coal, 50 old trees, 
50 tar-barrels, and 1000 bundles of 
faggots. Part of the W. front of 
the house was built by Inigo Jones, 
1634. 

3 rt. Deep-Cofnb-lane, supposed to 
have been the fosse of the Wansdyke, 
^hich traversed the counties of Berk- 
shire, Wilts, and Somerset, and ter- 
minated on the shore at Portishead. 

1 1. the W. end of Dundry Hill, 700 
ft. above the sea (p. 225). rt. a wood, 
called the High Country, belonging 
to Barrow Court, Montague Gore, 
Esq. The house is passed on the 1. 

1 Barrow Inn, Bieyond it is Dial 
Quarry, in the inferior oolite. The 
road now ascends Broadfield Down, 
and enters a hilly country, rich in 
beauty. 1. are Ifartcliff Rocks; rt. 
the Ooblin Cotnbe and Hill Scars ; and, 
at a distance of 2 m., the romantic 
valley of Brockley Combe, On the 
N.W. shoulder of Broadfield Down 
are one of the 3 igneous vents men- 
tioned by Dr. Buckland as occurring 
in this county. The 2nd is at the 
Uphill cutting, on the Mendips ; the 
3rd at Hestercombe, on the Quan- 
tocks. 

2i 1. Batcombe Court and Winford 
House ; rt. Broadfield House, 

} rt. a road to Wrington, passing 
Barley Wood, for several years the 
residence of Hannah More, and built 
by her in 1800. Her grave is in the 
churchyard ; a tablet to her memory 
in the church. The tower of this 
building is one of the very finest in 
England. It is of the early Perp 
Henry VI., and similar in plr 
that of St. Cuthbert's at Wei 
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is 140 ft. high, and crowned by no 
less than 16 pinnacles. The pnlpit is 
of stoue. Wrington is distinguished 
as the birthplace of John I/jcke, the 
philosopher, author of the ' Essay on 
the Human Understanding/ born 
1632, in a house still standing near 
the church. His father had a small 
landed property at Pensford and fiel- 
luton, in Stanton Drew. He became 
a captain in the Pari, army, and was 
killed at Bristol, 1645. The entrv 
of Locke's baptism is in the parish 
Itegister. He died in 1704, and is 
buried at Otes, in High Laver, 
Essex. The town is beautifully si- 
tuated under the hill, over which it 
is a walk of 1 i m. to the rocky valley 
of Cleve Combe, 

1 1. Aldwick Court (J. Robbard, 
Esq.), in the vale of the Yeo ; and 
Cowslip Green, where Hannah More 
resided before she removed to Barley 
Wood, 

} The road crosses the river Yeo 
by Ferry Bridge. Opposite rises the 
range of the Mendips, here attaining 
its greatest elevation, in Biack Down, 
1 1 00 ft. above the sea. 

1 1. Lungford Court, J. H. Adding- 
ton, Esq., and beyond it, on the slope 
of the Mendips, Mendip Lodge, the 
seat of T. Somers, Esq. This is a 
beautiful place, deeply bosomed in 
wood. The grounds contain 52 
grottoes, one for every week in the 
year, and the terrace walks command 
enchanting views. Mrs. Siddons was 
a frequent visitor here. Above it is 
Dolberry Warren, with an old camp 
on its W. point ; and E. the village 
of Burrington, from which a ro- 
mantic rocky hollow leads up to 
Black Down. The little road in this 
valley is margined by fine turf, and 
f m. above the village reveals the 
mouth of a cavern, with sanded floor 
slanting steeply downward, as if 
it were a highway to the Lower 
Regions. This is Burrington Cavern, 
which when first discovered exhi- 
bited a scene which filled the be* 
-older with astonishment. The 



vaulted chamber glittered with fim- 
tastic pendants, and on the floor were 
arranged in a long grim line about 
50 human skeletons, resting among 
the weapons which they had usea 
when living. Subsequent searchers 
also found m the hardened mud the 
bones of horses and of sheep, and the 
jaw of a fox, showing that this cavern 
had been the resort of wild animals 
after its abandonment by the Britons 
as a place of burial. If you stand 
opposite the arched entrance, and 
speak even in a whisper, your voice 
will be distinctly repeated. On 
either side of the hollow are great 
ribs of mountain limestone, well dis- 
playing the inclination of the strata ; 
and above, on the hill, an earthwork 
called Burrington Ham, which is sup- 
posed to have been a scene of Druidi- 
cal worship. 

2 The road passes the W. end of 
Dolberry, here crowned by an en- 
campment, and separated from i?otr- 
barrow by a rocky hollow, rt. Sand* 
ford Hill, and, S. of Churchill, the 
Sandford Caves, 2 in number. At the 
turnpike rt. to Banwell and the Ban" 
well bone caves (Rte. 27) 3 m. distant. 
^11. the villages of Shipham and 
Kowbarrow, on the slopes of Black 
Down, and inhabited chiefly by 
miners, or groovers, as they are here 
termed. The greater number of the 
lead and calamine mines are situated 
in these parishes, but the amount of 
ore now raised is inconsiderable. 

2 The road crosses a promontory 
of the Mendips between Wavering 
Down, rt., and Shutshelve Hill, 1. 
Further rt. is the pyramid of Crook 
Peak, and caverns in its rocky sides 
at Compton Bishop and Loxton, 

I Axbridge {Inn : Lamb), at the foot 
of Shutshelve Hill. The only thing 
to be noticed is the church, which has 
a handsome tower and old monu- 
ments to the family of Prowse. 
Chedder Cliffs are 2 m. distant. Here 
we bid adieu to the hills, and enter 
the 

Somersetshire Levels, flat marshes 
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extending from Wells to Bridge- 
water, and well known for affording 
some of the most valuable grazing 
land in England. They are banked 
from the sea, and intersected in 
every direction by dykes, or rhines 
for the drainage, and in many places 
contain extensive beds of peat, often 
30 ft. deep, enclosing the horns of 
the red deer, and the blackened 
trunks and branches of oak trees 
(locally ** underground oak"), which 
are supposed to have been floated 
here by ancient floods when the 
marsh was an estuary. Around this 
great plain of 200 square milcS are 
seen the coasts of that olden tinje, 
in hills projecting as promontories, 
or standing detached like islands. 
These breaJc the monotony of the 
level surface; but intrinsically the 
district has a certain claim to atten- 
tion. To a farmer the mere ground 
that will £itten a bullock on every acre 
will be probably as attractive as any 
hillside hung with wood or scarred by 
anprofitable rocks ; but the botanist 
may also revel among its rare and 
dainty flowers — such as the bog myr- 
tle, the asphodel, and the sundew ; 
and the antiquary find his reward in 
seeking out its churches and manor- 
houses. For in Tudor and Stuart 
times the marsh had its ** aristocracy," 
wealthy graziers, whose acres were 
as numerous as their broad pieces, 
who farmed their own estates, and 
lived in the fine old English style in 
the midst of their herds. Those were 
the genial days when 

'* Master Guj was a gentleman 
0' Huntspill, well knawn 
As a grazier, a hlrdi un 
Wi' lands o' his awn ;" 

^ but mangold- wurzel and the swede 
turnip," says Mr. Acland, " have in- 
troduced great changes, and the race 
no longer exists in its glory." 

2 Crossing the Axe, the road runs 
towards the highest of the outlying 
hills, 

4 Brent Knoll, a mass of lias 
capped by oolite, and rising in a| 



peak nearly 1000 ft. above the seat 
It shares its name — derived from the 
Saxon brennan, to burn — with two 
hills in Devonshire, which are 
equally conspicuous by reason of 
their height and isolation, and it 
has probably derived it from the 
signal-fires formerly lighted on these 
elevated points. On the crest are 
remains of an entrenchment, in 
which Roman coins and other relics 
have been found. There is a tradi- 
tion that King Alfred here defended 
himself against the Danes, and the 
name of Battleborough, at the foot of 
the hill, is evidence of some fight 
having occurred here. The Bomans 
took possession of the country be- 
tween the Avon and the Parret in 
the reign of the emperor Claudius. 

East Brent and South Brents on op- 
posite sides of Brent Knoll, have 
each an interesting church. That of 
East Brent is dedicated to St. Mary, 
and contains several windows of an- 
cient glass, representing Scriptural 
subjects, such as the Nativity, the 
Ofi'erings of the Wise Men, &c. On 
the tower are the figures of a queen 
and two kings, in niches, one above 
the other. The church of South Brent 
is in honour of St. Michael the 
Archangel, who has also a church 
on Brent Tor in Devonshire. In the 
aisle is a large monument, dated 
1663, to a person named Somerset, 
whose effigy, and those of his 2 
wives, are habited in the costume of 
the period. The benches are old, 
and most fancifully carved. On one 
is seen a monkey at prayers ; on 
another a fox, in the dress of a 
bishop, with the mitre and crozier. 
South Brent belonged formerly to 
the abbots of Glastonbury, who had 
here a country-seat, in which it was 
their custom to pass the festive 
season of Christmas. 12 houses 
were held by the service of drawing 
wine for the merry monks. 

Crooked Lane leads straight from 
this village to the lighthouse near 
Bumham. Crook Peak and Cror 
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lech Crock Lane may give light to 
an etymologist who is seeking the 
meaning of this name. 

1 Battleborough, 

2 The road crosses the railway 
near Highbridge Stat. 2 m. rt. is the 
watering-place of Bwnham (Rte. 27). 

i ffighbridge, on the river Brue. 

1 Huntspillj on the HimtspUl Level, 
rt. 1 m. is the mouth of the river 
Parret. 

2 Pawlet, on an outlying knoll 
which rises from the marshes. Be- 
yond it the road runs over Honey 
Slime, one of the richest of pasture 
lands. 

4 Bndgewater (Rte. 27) 



ROUTE 34. 

1 TATTON STAT. TO WELLS, BY 

CHEDDER. 

A coach daily. Tatton is the 
nearest stat. on the down line to 
Chedder ; Banwell on the up line. 

The church contains a monument, 
with effigy of a judge in his robes, 
traditionally ascribed to Sir Richard 
Newton, who died 1449, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. On the neck 
of the figure is a collar of SS. 

The road passing through the vil- 
la^, in view of its fine church, 
skirts the bold height of Cadbury to 

2 Congresbury, on the river Teo, 

2 m. to the 1. is WringtoHf the birth- 
place of Locke (p. 229). 

3 Here the Mendips are reached 
at the foot of Dolberry Warren^ which 
is crowned by an ancient camp. 



I I 1. the mining villages of Rovo- 
barrow and Shipham, Beyond them 
the road crosses Shutshelve Hill to the 
market town of 

3^ Axbridge (Rte. 33), from which 
it runs at the foot of the Mendips, 
with Chedder Wood and Long Bottom 
on 1., to 

2 Chedder (Thtu : Bath Arms ; 
King's Arms, kept by Mr. Cox). This 
village, situated at the mouth of the ro- 
mantic ravine called the Chedder Cliffs j 
is bounded ou one side by the rocky 
slopes of the hills, and on the other 
by the levels extending to Bridge- 
water. It derives its name — Ced dwr, 
or lofty ground by the water — ^from 
a stream, which, issuing from the 
yawning mouth of a cavern, works 
the machinery of some paper-mills. 

The things to be seen here are the 
Chedder Cliffs and Caverns, and at a 
distance of 2 m. the summit of 
Black Down, the highest hill on the 
Mendips. 

Other objects very interesting to a 
hungry man are the Chedder cheeses, 
for which the rich grass-farms of 
this neighbourhood have been famous 
from an early period. Camden bears 
witness to their excellence in his 
time, and speaks of their *' prodigious 
size, requiring more than one man's 
strength to set them on the table." 
They now rarely exceed 56 lbs. in 
weight, unless made for a special 
purpose. In 1841 a monster cheese 
was manufactured at W. Pennard as 
a present to the Queen, every farmer 
in the neighbourhood contributing 
to it a day's milk. During the 
ripening it was publicly exhibited in 
London. A show of a similar kind 
may be often seen in this neighbour- 
hood, where, says Mr. Acland, ** a 
full cheese-room,exhibited by a Marsh 
yeoman after his rent has been paid, 
and all made straight, is a pleasant 
sight, as it is one which the farmers 
have always great pleasure in show- 
ing to a visitor." 

The church is supposed to have 
been built about the beginning of 
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the 15th century. It is dedicated to 
St. Andrew, whose eflfigy occupies a 
. niche on the tower, which is of Perp. 
date, and a fine specimen of the 
style. In the interior are a sculp- 
tured stone pulpit, a rich screen 
and ceiling of oak, and 2 brasses 
to the memory of Sir Thomas de 
Chedder and his lady Isabel, 1443. 
•The De Chedders were a wealthy 
family , who represented Somersetshire 
in Parliament for many years. Their 
manor-house stood by the roadside 
at the entrance to Axbri'dge, and a 
part of it still remains in a farm- 
house. 

The market-cross was restored in 
1834 by the late Marquis of Bath. 

In the paper-mill of Tanner, 
brothers, the conversion of pulp 
into writing-paper may be seen in 
5 minutes. 

The village extends to the entrance 
of the ravine, where the rocks hang 
grandly over the pass. Below them 
IS a pretty sheet of water, once re- 
flecting the rugged scene on its 
limpid surface, but now rendered 
turbid and poisonous by the lead 
mines. On its bank is Mr. Cox's 
corn-mill, and opposite this mill the 

Chedder Cavern, accidentally dis- 
covered by Mr. Cox in 1837. 3s. is 
the charge for showing its wonders 
to a party of from 1 to 3 persons. 
The cave is narrow and of small 
size, but <juite a fairy world. In 
every part it is crowded by fantastic 
figures, the insensible growth of 
ages, still nourished by the dripping 
water. When seen by the uncertain 
torchlight, they whimsically resemble 
the various forms which the guide 
will point out. Among them may 
be enumerated — 5 turkeys suspended 
by the legs, and, in the same cleft, 
a loaf of brown bi*ead with the mark 
of the baker's thumb, this hole being 
the spot in which the water drops 
from a stalactite — a monkey — ^ropes 
of stone, and folds of linen, fringed 
at the bottom — a stalactite and sta- 
lagmite separated by a single drop of 



water, and in the same condition as 
when first seen 18 years ago. This 
fact may give an idea of the time 
required to deck this cavern with 
these wonderful forms. — An Egyptian 
mummy : here the roof is very 
beautiful. — ^A goose hanging by the 
legs, as in a larder. Above it the 
fretted stonework resembles the pipes 
of an organ. The sparry matter is 
here of a lighter colour, and has the 
appearance of wax flowing down the 
wsdls. At one spot it seems to be 
entering the mouth of a bottle. — The 
Black Prince, a stalagmite shaped 
like a close-fitting coffin — musical 
bells, which when struck produce 
clear and harmonious sounds — the 
basin of water, a little pool reflect- 
ing a wonderful miniature scene re- 
sembling a forest of withered pines 
—the trough — the oak stem, the 
largest stalagmite in the cavern, 
and ribbed like the bark of a tree 
— the jelly-glass — the chessman — 
and lastly, the tongue, properly hung 
below the turkeys. 

Several caverns of larger size are 
shown by the women who ofier their 
services to visitors as guides, but 
they are mere gloomy vaults in the 
hill-side. One may be explored for 
about 300 ft. Another, situated 1^ 
m. from the entrance of die cliffs, 1. of 
the road, and some 200 ft. above it, 
has excited much interest by the 
discovery in the mud breccia of its 
floor of human skulls and bones, 
together with those of wild animals. 
A description of this cave and its 
contents was communicated to the 
meeting of the British Association in 
1838, when Professor Ly ell remarked 
that " the circumstance of human 
bones being found in connection 
with those of animals was no proof 
that they were coeval, but only that 
they were of high antiquity, though 
not referable to a geological era." 
The mouth of the cavern is a ver- 
tical fissure, so that these bones may 
be the remains of persons thrown 
into this hole by some barbarous 
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tribe of ancient times. A carriage- 
road, made in 1801, leads through 
the pass of the 

Chedder Cliffs^ in the direction of 
Bristol. The entrance is more grand 
than might be expected from the 
character of the hills, the mountain 
limestone rising abruptly in tower- 
ing precipices, whilst from a cavern 
at their foot the Chedder water 
rashes in a torrent. Within the 
portal of the pass its stouy jaws 
appear to close upon the little road, 
which, margined by turf, winds 
from side to side, and opens at 
every turn a fresh picture of huge 
and wildly-grouped rocks. The finest 
portion of the scenery is included 
in the first ^ m., in which a cliff 
rises vertically on the rt., and di- 
rectly from the path of the spectator, 
to an elevation of 429 ft. This 
grand and beautiful wall is decked 
by festoons of ivy, and scored on the 
surface by a network of fissures, from 
which spring the mountain ash, the 
yew-tree, and various shrubs and 
grasses. Here and there projecting 
buttresses throw their dark shadows, 
and aloft are airy towers and slender 
pinnacles. As the road proceeds its 
barriers gradually open out, and the 
dark blue precipices are succeeded 
by slopes of turf. The chasm is 
about a mile in length, and presents 
numerous fine studies of rocks and 
caverns. It is a habitat of Poly- 
podium Robertianumt and in July is 
coloured by the pretty DiarUhus Cce- 
8%us or Chedder pink, a plant peculiar 
to the locality. 

Mines of lead and calamine (car- 
bonate of zinc) have been worked on 
the Mendip Hills from the time of 
the Belg-de, principally in the pa- 
rishes of Rowbarrow, Shipham, and 
East Harptree. The visitor to Ched- 
der is within reach of one of them, 
called the Mendip Lead Mine^ a 
walk of about 2 m. Let him turn 
1. through the first gate in the 
Chedder ClifiBs, and pursue his way 
up the rocky bottom to a wood. 



where he will observe a stile on the 
rt. A path leads from this stile along 
another wild hollow to the mine.. 
Just beyond the stile a stream, red 
from the raining operations, plunges 
into a swallet-holef a well-like chasm, 
to emerge steain to the daylight at 
Chedder. The mountain limestone 
abounds in vertical cracks or fissures, 
and by these its numerous subter- 
ranean waters are fed. At the mine 
the visitor may inspect the various 
operations for washing the ore, which 
is afterwards smelted on the spot. 
He may then, if he is willing to 
extend nis ramble, walk to the sum- 
mit of Black Bourn, which rises at a 
short distance to the N. It is a 
heathery eminence, crowned by a 
mark of the Sappers and Miners, 
and commands a most extensive and 
beautiful view. It is elevated 1100 
ft. above the sea, and is said to be 
the part of Somersetshire seen from 
Windsor Castle. The mines on 
Mendip are locally called grooves, 
and the miners groovers. 

The Mendip Hills extend in aN.W. 
and S.E. direction about 12 m., the 
width of the chain varying from 3 to 
6 m. On the S.E. its beds of moun- 
tain limestone dip below the oolite, 
in which position they are seen in 
the many romantic dales between 
Shepton and Frome. The nucleus 
of the ranffe consists of old red 
sandstone, the flanks of mountain 
limestone. Hence the resemblance' 
of this district to the highlands of 
Derbyshire, a similar rock present- 
ing similar phenomena in both coun- 
ties, such as veins of lead, caverns, 
and subterranean streams. In early 
times the moors of Mendip were at- 
tached to the crown as a royal forest, 
in which Saxon and Norman kings 
diverted themselves by hunting, and 
here Edward the Martyr had a nar- 
row escape of his life, when the fly- 
ing deer and dogs were dashed down 
the clifls at Chedder. For many 
years past a considerable portion of 
the range has been under cultivation. 
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the latest enclosure having occarred 
in 1801. The summit, along which 
ran a Roman road from Old Sarum 
to the Bristol Channel, has a com- 
paratively level surface, attaining 
its greatest elevation, about 1100 
fk., in Black Down, N. of Chedder, 
but here and there the traveller will 
find an unexpected chasm, and the 
declivities are on all sides abrupt, 
and scored by rocky hollows. The 
heights of Mendip are covered with 
barrows, among which are many of 
the bowl-shape. The inhabitants of 
this district are rather primitive in 
their manners, and many old customs 
and forms of expression linger among 
them. In the obscure village of 
Priddy the boys are notorious for the 
skill with which they will throw a 
stone by the hand. 

Our route from Ctiedder to Wells 
proceeds along the foot of these hills, 
and occasionally commands a wide 
prospect over the level country to 
the rt The numerous outlying 
knolls are pretty features in the 
scenery. 

1^ rt., among the marshes, a decoy 
for the capture of wild fowl. 

1 Stoke Eodneyf the prettiest spot 
on the road, the hills rising from it 
with great boldness and beauty, par- 
ticularly a peak called Stoke KnolL 
The place gave title to Admiral Lord 
Rodney, raised to the peerage in 
1782. 

1 Westhvry. Here, at the inter- 
section of roads, stands an ancient 
cross f raised aloft on a pile of steps. 

4 Wells (Rte. 31). 
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BRIDGEWATER TO LYNTON, BY WIL- 
LITON (wATCHET), DUNSTER, MINE- 
HEAD, AND PORLOCK. 

Bridgewater (Rte. 27). On this 
route there are 2 roads as far as Wil- 
liton : one, 17^ m., passing the Quan- 
tocks by the sea ; the olJier, 20 m., 
crossing these hills n^ar their south- 
ern termination, and skirting their 
western slopes to Williton. They 
are both beautiful roads, but perhaps 
the latter is the more picturesque of 
the two. First for the former, the 
direct road by Nether Stowey. 

3 Cannington. Beyond this village, 
on the rt., are Brymore Houses seat of 
the Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie, and 
Cannington Park, now occupied as 
a grazing-farm. " Cannington Churchy 
formerly conventual, is a fine build- 
ing. Rt., 2 m., is Hill House, seat of 
the Earl of Cavan. 

2 1. i m. Charlinch, and the es- 
tablishment of the communist society 
caUed PHncites (p. 197). 

3 Nether Stowey, for some time the 
residence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Among the woods of the neighbour- 
ing hills are the valleys of the Seven 
Wells, and Hunter^s Combe, beautiful 
scenes, rendered classic ground by 
the genius of this chance visitor, and 
that of his companion Wordsioorth, 
who occupied at the same period a 
house at Alfoxton. Many of Words- 
worth's lyrical ballads, and most 
of Coleridge's poeroSt were written 
at Alfoxton and Stowey, including 
' Peter Bell * and the * Ancient Mari- 
ner,' of which the latter was suggested 
in a walk to Dulverton. S., near the 
Tillage of Spaxton, is Holwell (i.e. 
holy well) Cavern, 127 ft. in length, 
partly excavated in the grauwacke 
slate, and encrusted with crystals of 
white arragonite, here and there 
tinged with a delicate hue of purple. 
A copper-mine was formerly worked 
at Doddington. At Over Stowey is the 
seat of the Rt Hon. Henry Labou- 
chere, which contains, among other 
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curiosities, a 6ne collection of mis- 
cellaneous china. 

2 1., on a hill-top 1022 ft. above 
the sea, the British camp of Danes- 
borough, where the Belgn were de- 
feated by the Romans. It is of a 
circular form, with double ramparts. 

I Holford, 1., in a commanding 
and most beautiful position, Alfoxton 
House, seat of Lewis St. Albin, Esq. 
About 2 m. rt is Fairfield, Sir P. 
Palmer Acland, Bart, (also of New 
House, Devon), a mansion of the 16th 
century, surrounded by an extensive 
park and grounds; and beyond it 
Stokecourcy, a village so named from 
its former lords, the De Courcys, 
the remains of whose moated castle 
may still be seen. A redoubtable 
member of this family, John de 
Courcy, was the first to subdue 
Ulster, in Ireland, of which he was 
created Earl. He was afterwards, 
says Fuller, imprisoned by King John 
in the Tower, and, whilst there, se- 
lected to decide, by combat with a 
Frenchman, the ri^ht of the English 
monarch to a certain castle in France. 
But the question was decided in 
another manner. Enfeebled by long 
durance, he eat so much as fairly to 
frighten the Frenchman, whodeclmed 
to nght, declaring that his antagonist 
was a cannibal, who would devour 
him at the last course. In this neigh- 
bourhood a sanguinary conflict oc- 
curred in 845 between the Danes and 
Saxons, when the latter, led by a 
bishop of Sherborne, succeeded in 
driving the pirates to their ships. 
The church is worth a visit ; it was 
conventual to a priory of Benedic- 
tines, seated here in early times. Near 
Alfoxton, on the sea-shore, is the 
little village of JTiVw— Southey's 
** Kilve by the green sea " — where 
the West Somerset foxhounds are ken- 
nelled. 

1 Putsham, Beyond this village 

the road ascends the slope of the 

Quantock hills, when the traveller, 

by a backward glance, may behold, 

^read over a vast distance, the hazy 



levels of Bridgewater, the range of 
the Mendips, the cone of Brent Knoll, 
the glistening sea with its rocky islets 
of the Holmes, and the magnificent 
coast of Wales. 

2 Here, on a spur of the hills, is 
^S'^. Audries, seat of Sir Alexander 
Hood, Bart, On right is the home- 

Sark sloping to the shore, and the 
ouse, wnich, seated on the eastern 
point of Minehead bay, commands 
the mountainous distance of Exmoor 
in connection with the sea, a view 
most charming. 1. is the deer-park, 
with its ferny brakes and wooded 
heights. The road now descends the 
western side of the Quantocks, un- 
folding the landscape in the Erection 
of Exmoor. 

3i Williton (see below). 



The longer road from Bridgewater 
to Williton runs for above 5 m. 
through an undulating country, pass- 
ing on the 1. 

3^ Halswell House, seat of Colonel 
Tynte (p. 196), and rt. 

i Enmore Castle, formerly the pro- 
perty of the Earls of Egmont, and 
now of the family of Trevelyan ; 
when it ascends the Quantock hills, 
rising to a view of the greater part of 
eastern Somersetshire. Having gained 
the summit, about 1000 ft. above the 
sea, it proceeds for l^ m. on a level, 
running amid wild plantations of fir 
which sweep to the valley, and pass* 
ing, on the 1., Broomfield House, the 
seat of the Crosses. It then begins a 
very beautiful descent on the western 
side, where the traveller is deeplv 
embowered in a tall beech wood, 
through which he sees by glimpses a 
dark romantic dell, and the mansion 
of Cothelstone Park, seat of E. J. Es- 
daile, Esq. 

5 At the foot of the hill the road 
passes under an ivied archway, which 
was formerly the entrance of the 
manor-house of Cothelstone, now a 
farmhouse, situated to the rt. Pass- 
ing through an embattled gatehouse, 
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the stranger stands before a gabled 
old building, thickly mantled with 
ivy, and of a singular style of archi- 
tecture, the large oblong windows 
being formed by a series of pillars, 
which also on a larger scale decorate 
the front and entrance. Over the 
doorway appear the arms of Stawel. 
At the rear of the garden is the 
little parish church, in which lie the 
remains and monuments of the former 
lords of Cothelstone. The visitor 
will notice the fine elm by the 
churchyard, and the walnut-tree in 
the adjoining field. Further to. the 
rt. is Baghorough House, a seat of the 
Pophams. 

3^ The road crosses a small stream 
which descends from WilVs Neck, 
the summit of the Quantock hills, 
1270 ft. above the level of the sea. 
The scenery on either side is de- 
lightful, particularly on the 1., where 
there are fir-woods, and Willet Ihwer 
rising beyond them. 

\\ Crowcombe {Inn: Carew Arms), 
a romantic little village under the 
escarpment of the Quantocks, and so 
raisea as to command the hilly 
country to the W., and that far-seen 
Willet Tower, and a straight avenue- 
drive to it through a wood. The 
place owes its neat appearance in 
great measure to the Carews, whose 
mansion of Crowcombe Court, and its 
hanging groves, sippear on the rt. 
At the entrance from Williton the 
pretty creeper-bound cottages of the 
village are seen in connection with 
the &rk height of Will's Neck. 

The objects of interest here are a 
sculptured cross in the churchyard, 
another by the roadside, and the pic- 
tures and curiosities in the seat of 
the Carews. 

At the gate of Crowcomhe Court 
you have the church, with its cross, 
on the rt., and before you the park 
with its 2 old cedars and hanging 
woods on the hillside. A net-work 
of walks and drives penetrate these 
woods, and lead to the ferny heights 
of the hill by a ravine or glen, darkly 



shadowed by the oak and beech, and 
by silver firs 12 ft. in circumference. 
Beneath their spreading branches 
enormous laurels extend their arms 
in every direction. Altogether there 
is something very mountain-like and 
wild in this great wood. In its 
deepest recesses leaps a cascade, 
among ruins of an arch and convent, 
artificial, but happily placed. The 
mansion is of red brick, with portico 
and wings, built in a semicircular 
form. Among the pictures and 
other works of art the following will 
be pointed out : — In the Front Hall: 
Mr. Palmer, by Com. Jansen ; full- 
lengths of Charles I. and his Queen, 
Vandyck ; Sir George Carew, ZtiC' 
chero. — The Staircase: the family 
of Erasmus, Holbein. The carved 
balustrade and the Carew arms 
on the ceiling will be noticed. — The 
Library : Charles II. as a child ; 
the Duke of Richmond who volun- 
teered to be beheaded in the place 
of Charles, Vandyck. — Drawing-room : 
Vesuvius, 0. Poussin; Offering of 
the Wise Men, Eubens; Falls of Ti- 
voli, Rosa di Tivoli; Narcissus, N. 
and G. Foussin ; Eachel at the Well, 
Carlo Maratta; St. Agnes, Carlo 
Dolce; the Circumcision, Leonardo 
da Vinci. — Dining-room : a Polish 
general, Rembrandt; Sir Francis 
Drake, C. Jansen; Rembrandt, by 
himself; Duke of Norfolk; Nelson, 
author of the * Fasts and Festivals,* 
Sir Godfrey Kneller; General Monk, 
Vandyck; Rembrandt's mother; and 
Miss Carew, who founded the charity 
for the Crowcombe boys.— /S'cAoo/- 
room : Sir T. Carew, who built Crow- 
combe; his 2 wives; Sir John and 
Lady Wyndham, and other family 
portraits. — The Oak Passage, fitted 
as a museum, with stuffed birds, &c. ; 
family portraits ; cabinets and doors 
of carved black oak. — The Oak Room, 
entirely of carved black oak, except- 
ing the floor and ceiling. It contams 
a miscellaneous collection of curiosi- 
ties, and some pictures ; among them 
3 of Charles II.'s beauties; a Misf 
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Carew ; and Bamfylde Carew, called 
the King of the Beggars. 2 pieces 
of tapestry — in one Solomon is repre- 
sented about to divide the child. 
Old chairs, one decorated with the 
head of Henry II. 

A road runs directly across the 
Quantocks from Crowcombe to 
Bridgewater, meeting the high road 
at Nether Stowey. The distance is 
about 12 m. You should ascend 
this road a little way for the sake of 
a superb prospect over the entire hill 
country on the border of Exmoor. 
The 2 twin tower hills are seen rt. 
and 1., Dunster and Willet. The 
road is steep and romantic. 

WiWs Neck, about 2 m. S.E., is 
the highest summit on these hills, 
being 1270 ft. above the sea. Its as- 
cent is a favourite excursion witii 
the inhabitants of Bridgewater and 
Taunton. 

Proceeding on our route : — 

1 Lower Haisway, ^ m. to the rt. 
is a curious manorhouse, now in- 
habited by a farmer. Hurley Beacon 
here raises its dark head ; the slopes 
are finely wooded with beech and fir. 

li Bicknoller, between 2 gullies in 
the Quantock hills. If on foot climb 
aloft for a view ; there is a small en- 
campment on the slope, but go, if 
possible, to the barrow on the summit, 
Thomcombe Barrow, from which you 
may see on the one side the bay of 
Bridgewater, on the other that of 
Minehead, the Welsh coast, the entire 
front of Exmoor, and the moor itself, 
the whole range of the Blackdowns 
with the Wellington monument, and 
far into Devonshire. Opposite are 
the woods of Nettlecombe, and S. of 
them Willet Tower. 

1 rt. at the foot of the hills, Wea- 
combe House, Mis. St. Albiu ; 1, the 
village of Sampford Brett ; and, away 
in the distance, the ranges beyond 
Dunster, and the huge Duukery 
Beacon. 

2i WilHt(m (Inn: Egremont Arms), 
n village of 2 long streets, in a shel- 

red valley under the Quantock 



hills, about 2 m. from the sea. The 
cottages are embowered in myrtles 
and scarlet creepers ; but there is little 
here to delay the traveller, the remains 
of 2 old crosses by the inn being the 
only objects of any curiosity. To 
the S. are seen the fir-crowned 
hills of Nettlecombe Court (p. 250), a 
fine ancestral place with gardens in 
the old style ; and nearer WilUton is 
Orch'irdyVyndham, seat of the late Earl 
of Egremont. In the reign of Henry 
II. Williton was the residence of Sir 
Reginald Fitz-Urse, one of the mur- 
derers of Thomas k Becket. It is a 
walk of 2 m., or 1^ over stile and 
by pathway green {over the ground, in 
Somersetshire lingo), to the small but 
ancient seaport of Watciiet, passing 
the parish church of 

St, Decumans, so called from a 
saint who, according to the legend, 
crossed the sea on a cow from Wales, 
and here pitched his cell. It occupies 
a commanding point of view, and 
contains the monuments of the Wynd- 
hams. Among them are a brass, dated 
1371 ; a mursd tablet, with figures in 
brass, of John Wyndham and his 
lady Florence, habited in the dress 
of the period, 1572, 1596 ; effigies 
of Henry and George Wyndham, 2 
kneeling figures the size of life, 1613, 
1624; the monument of Sir William 
Wyndham, 1683; and the tomb of 
the late Earl of Egremont, a slab 
of blue marble emblazoned with 
shields. There is also a monumental 
brass to which a curious tradition 
attaches. It is said to preserve the 
memory of a lady who was awakened 
from a trance, and restored to life by 
the sexton, in an attempt of that func- 
tionary to cut a jewelled ring from 
her finger. The roof, pulpit, screen, 
and pews are of carved oak ; and 
the churchyard contains an ancient 
cross, 

Watchet (New London Inn^ is 
situated at the end of a pretty valley 
which runs obliquely to the sea ; it is 
a mean, dirty place, with a pier, iron 
foundry and paper-mill, its principal 
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business being the transportation 
of iron-ore to Wales, and the import- 
ation of coal for the limekilns. On 
either side of it are cliffs of blood- 
red conglomerate, streaked by light- 
green bands of limestone, and, to- 
wards Blue Anchor, abounding in 
alabaster, which is collected and 
ground for cement in a mill at Wil- 
liton. The shore is flat, but rocky. 
In early times this little town suffered 
much from the attacks of the Danes, 
who on more than one occasion 
burnt it and destroyed the inha- 
bitants. In 1856 it was the scene of 
** turning the first sod " of a railway 
to the Brendon hills, a line intended 
for the conveyance of the iron-ore. 
It is to be 13^ m. in length, and con- 
structed at an expense of about 4000/. 
a mile. 

The road along the coast from 
Watchet to Blue Anchor, 2 m., com- 
mands the most beautiful views of 
the hilly country in the interior. 

Proceeding on our route : — 

2 Washford, a village at the junc- 
tion of 2 roads from Taunton, both 
18 m. 1., a gunshot from the sign- 
post, are the ruins of 

Cleeve Abbey ^ founded for Cistercian 
monks by Wm. de Romana, E. of Lin- 
coln, in the reign of Hen. II. They 
are situated in a valley, called in old 
records Vallis Florida, the Flowery 
Vale, on the stream which flows to 
the sea at Watchet. Passing through 
a gatehouse, which bears an inscrip- 
tion in an early character, the stranger 
stands among dilapidated walls and 
arches, partly incorporated with the 
buildings of a farm, a huge sycamore 
and walnut-tree springing from what 
was formerly the court of the mo- 
nastery. He will be shown the 
refectory, now a cider-house, with 
curiously carved oaken roof, elegant 
windows, hupe fireplace, and remains 
of paintings in distemper ; the kitchen, 
now a beer-cellar ; the dormitory, now 
a bam, with arched entrance of very 
intricate * construction ; and lastly, 
the cloister, with its singularly-shaped 



arches. The ruin is now the pro- 
perty of John Halliday, Esq., of Old 
Cleeve. 

rt. a shady lane leads to Bhte 
Anchor, once the route of pilgrims 
to our Lady's Chapel of Cleeve, a 
shrine much frequented in early 
times by devotees. The remains of 
a cross for their guidance will be 
passed midway between Washford 
and the church of 

Old Cleeve, an ancient building, 
bearing every mark of antiquity, the 
floor slanting upward from the tower 
to the chancel. In the churchyard 
stands another old cross in a fair 
state of preservation. The site of 
the chapel, of which some fragments 
still exist (as well as poi:tions of a 
house of the 14th cent.), is nearer 

Blue Anchor (Blue Anchor Hotel), 
one of the smallest of watering- 
places, seated on rising ground by 
the side of the salt marsh which ex- 
tends to Minehead. It commands 
one of the most beautiful prospects 
in the county, and for this reason 
should be visited by travellers who 
find their way to Dunster or Mine- 
head. Around the alluvial plain to 
the W. of it the hilly ranges circle 
in amphitheatrical order, wild and 
heather-covered, sweeping in undu- 
lating outline from Minehead to the 
Quantocks. In advance of them 
rises the tower-crowned cone of 
Dunster, and through the vista of 
the valley of Avill looms the giant 
Dunkery. 

The shor^ here is interesting. To 
the E. is a remarkable headland of 
a dull gre.en colour, intersected in 
every direction by ramifying lines 
of alabaster. Both in form and 
colour it bears some resemblance to 
a berg of Polar ice. The strata are 
curved and contorted, and, dipping to 
the sea, have become cavemed in a 
singular manner. Thev overlie the 
new red sandstone, which appears 
again within i m. of Watchet. The 
alabaster occurs in irregular veins, 
either white or of a cornelian red. 
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It is largely collected and ground for 
cement. The sea here retires for a 
lon^ distance, and at low water 
spnng-tides exposes the fossil re- 
mains of a submerged forest. Com- 
S rested Ammonites, having the iri- 
escent nacre, may be found on the 
beach. 

A road runs direct fh>m Blue 
Anchor to Dunster 3^ m. 

Proceeding again from Washford, 
we pass through a rich and wooded 
country. 

H 1. Sandhill, built in 1588, for- 
merly the residence of a branch of 
the Escott family, but now a farm- 
house. 

1 Carhamptofi, where the old 
church is worth inspection. It con- 
tains a screen, and the churchyard 
some ancient tombs, and remains of 
a cross. Beyond this village the 
traveller will view with delight the 
glens and wild hills on the 1. A 
steep ascent by the side of Dunster 
Tor brings him to 

3 Dunster (Inn: Luttrell Arms), a 
characteristic, specimen of an old 
English town, with its dilapidated 
market-cross, and ivied castle closing 
the vista of the street. It is ex- 
tremely ancient, as may be gathered 
from its appearance. The West 
Saxon kings had a fortress here, 
which they denominated the torre 
or tower; to this name the word 
dune was afterwards prefixed, signi- 
fying the tower or castle on the hill, 
and hence, by a slight alteration, 
came the present name Dunster. 

Dunster is seated on an eminence 
in the midst of the most beautiful 
scenery in Somersetshire, so that a 
stranger may well amuse himself 
here for some days by exploring the 
neighbourhood. The chief points of 
interest are the castle and its park, 
the view from Grabhurst Hill, the 
ruins of Cleeve Abbey, Blue Anchor, 
Minehead, Porlock, Culbone, and 
"^unkery Beacon. The fisherman 

U find in the little river Hone 
\t and eels, and near the sea 



salmon and mullet. In the town are 
some noticeable buildings. 

The inn claims attention not only , 
as a good house, but as an exceed- 
ingly old one. It is, in fact, believed 
to have been at one time attached to 
the priory founded here shortly after 
the Conquest by the family of 
Mohun. The landlady will show 
you a carved ceiling in the commer- 
cial-room, an emblazoned escutcheon 
of the Luttrells in an upper chamber, 
and in one of the bedrooms a chim- 
neypiece richly ornamented with 
sculptures, representing 2 full- 
length female figures dressed in the 
style of Elizabeth, the fable of Ac- 
tseon, coats of arms, and other de- 
vices. At the back of the house are 
remains of a chapel, in the kitchen 
a huge fireplace, and on the hill 
beyond the garden the earthworks 
thrown up by the Parliamentary 
army during the siege of the castle. 

The church, a remarkably large 
Gothic structure, appears from its 
architecture to have been built about 
the end of the reign of Henry V., or 
early in that of his successor. It 
consists of a nave, transept, chancel, 
and tower 90 ft. high; but the 
chancel was separated from the rest 
of the building as early as 1499, in 
consequence of a dispute between the 
monks and parishioners, and has 
been long closed and neglected. 
Within it, however, are the monu- 
ments of the Mohuns and Luttrells. 
" By the law of England," says Mr. 
Parker, ** the chancel is distinct from 
the church, and each has to be kept 
in repair by a dififerent party. Hence 
hundreds of chancels were destroyed 
at the Reformation to save expense.** 
The visitor will notice the screen of 
black oak which crosses the nave, and 
in the transept the eccentric horse- 
shoe arch and oaken gates, through 
which he may obtain a glimpse of the 
old chancel and its mouldering effi- 
gies of ladies in antique dress, and 
knights sleeping in their' armour. 
In the churchyard are remains of a 
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cross, and in the buildings of the 
adjoining &,rm some fragments of 
the priory, founded for Benedictine 
monks by Sir William de Mohun, in 
the reign of the Conqueror. It was 
dedicated to St. George, and annexed 
as a cell to the abbey of St. Peter 
at Bath. 

The Tarn Market, a crazy old 
structure of wood, recalls the time 
when Dunster was of importance for 
the manufacture of kerseymeres, 
which are mentioned in an act of 
Parliament of James I., under the 
name of " Dunsters." One of the tim- 
bers of the building has been pierced 
by a cannon-shot from the castle. 

Dunster Castle may be seen during 
the absence of the family ; the 
grounds on any week day. This 
ancient seat or the Mohuns, and 
of tne Luttrells from the reign of 
Henry VII., crowns the Tor where 
it slopes to the valley of Avill, in 
full view of the wild height of Grab- 
hurst, of the seacoast, and of the 
beautiful Castle park. Its founda- 
tion dates from a time before the 
Conqueror, in whose reign it was 
rebuilt by the first William de 
Mohun; but of the Norman struc- 
ture the iron-studded door and ruin- 
ous tower at the entrance are the 
only remains. The present edifice 
was erected in 1680, the time of 
Elizabeth, excepting the great gate- 
way, which is as old as Edward JII. 
The chief events which have passed 
here are the capture of the castle by 
the Marquis of Hertford in 1643 ; the 
visit of Charles II., when Colonel 
Wyndham was the governor; the 
subsequent successful siege by Blake ; 
and the confinement here of William. 
Prynne, member of the Long Par- 
liament, by Cromwell, 1 648. 

Passing through the gatehouse, the 
visitor — noting by the way the Nor- 
man door and flanking tower on the 
rt. — will be conducted to the terrace 
at the back of the castle, where his 
attention will be drawn to a remark- 
able lemon-tree trained against the 

[1^. D, i- 8.] . 



wall, and bearing fruit in great 
plenty ; and to tile yew hedge, some 
50 ft. high, through a gap of which 
is seen a little bridge, and " bit " of 
sparkling stream. He will then be 
led by a circling walk to the summit 
of the wooded knoU on which the 
keep stood, now a bowling-green. 
Hence, through embrasure - like 
openings in the trees, are beheld a 
series of enchanting views : through 
one, the town of Minehead and its 
hills ; through another Blue Anchor, 
the rocky islets of the Holmes, and a 
distance of Welsh mountain ; a third 
will show you the glens and strag- 
gling oaks of the park ; and a fourth, 
the valley of Avill in long perspec- 
tive to the brown sides of Dunkery. 
Around the wooded hill are numerous 
shady walks which here and there 
give a peep through a gap of a 
glittering eddy in the stream, or the 
wheel of a water-mill. In the castle 
itself the chief things to be seen are 
the hall, with portrait of Cromwell 
by Vandyck, and a picture of Sir John 
Luttrell (temp. Heniy VIII.) saving 
the lady of his love irom drowning ; 
the areat staircase, with its curious 
carving ; Charles II.'s • room ; and 
the ancient pictures on leather, 
painted in imitation of tapestry — 
the subject Antony and Cleopatra. 
Leather hangings were in vogue in 
the middle ages, and Waagen in- 
forms us that the so-called Titians 
at Blenheim are painted on leather. 
Amon^ some stuffed specimens of 
birds in the castle are a white rook, 
and a blackbird spotted grey by 
age. On the lawn there is an ex- 
cellent echo, which will 3 times re- 
peat the blast of a bugle horn. 

The park is of 69 acres, affording 
scope for an extensive ramble. It 
occupies one of the rough hills here 
descending in numberless knolls to 
the lower country. This, with cood 
taste, has been allowed to remain as 
nature formed it, innocent of hedge? 
Its sides are wrinkled by dingles a' 
glens, and in these grow irregu 
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woods of oftk, which scatter as thej 
ascend the heights. Nearer the castle 
screens of timber are hung as it were 
upon ihe lower eminences. A walk 
to the old Roman camp on Qallovoa 
Miii, or further to Batt*8 Castle, on 
Croydon Hill, should be an object 
with every one. The way lies 
through the deer-park up a rugged 
hollow by the side of a brook. The 
yiew embraces the great ofishoots of 
Exmoor, the Quantock hills, and 
the coast both of Somerset and 
Wales. Grabhurst lies to the W. and 
S., the woods about Luxborough, and 
the dark ridge of Brendon, 1210 ft. 
above the sea. On Croydon are se- 
veral hut circles or remains of ancient 
British habitations. 

Orabhurst Hill is a loftier but more 
handy perch for the study of this 
glorious landscape. It rises im- 
mediately from Dunster, to a height 
of 906 ft., the Tor and Conygar 
being the steps which lead ^p 
to it. From the turnpike on the 
Timberscombe road there is a path 
to the summit, where, seated on the 
heather, you may feast your eyes on 
the grand Dunkery, the azure sea, 
and distant coast, or on the beautiful 
undulating lines of the park and 
adjoining hills. On the southern 
slope are remains of terraces, on 
which stood the racks for drying 
the cloth, or ** Dunsters," formerly 
made in this neighbourhood. The 
name Grabhurst signifies the en- 
trenched wood. Deep on the S.W. 
side of this hill, about 3 m. from 
Dunster, is Wootton Courtenay, a 
village 80 named from the noble 
family who possessed it of old, 
and of interest for the beauty of its 
position and the antiquity of its 
church. The pillars separating nave 
and aisle are ornamented with sculp- 
tured figures ; the font also is very 
ancient, and the churchyard has its 
cross and venerable yew-tree. S. of 
Grabhurst lies Timberscombe (pro- 
nounced Immercombe) and its ma- 
norhouse of Bichham. 



Conygar ffUlf the far-seen landmark 
of Dunster, is another point of view 
for the consideration of the traveller. 
In itself it is a beautiful object — a 
pyramid of foliage, jutting into the 
marshes, and crowned by the pic* 
turesque shell of a tower. This was 
erectecl as a prospect-house by one 
of the Luttrells, and, occupying so 
prominent a poution, is a well-known 
sea-mark. Cony^r is supposed by 
Mr. Savage (in his * History of Car- 
hampton ') to be derived from cyning 
garas, the king's house ; but it is not 
an uncommon name, and may be 
a corruption of Cvming^gaer, British 
for a rabbit-warren, the usual ap- 
. pendage of a country mansion in the 
olden time. 

From Dunster to Bulverton, 14 
m., is one of the most romantic 
drives in the county. The road 
passes through deep valleys hung 
with wood, and for some distance 
along the iMinks of the Exe. 

Leavinff Dunster on our route, we 
descend me flank of Conygar, and, 
resuming the high road, soon open 
to view the ancient port of 

2^ JftneA«a<^, commonly pronounced 
Minyard {Inns : Duke of Wellington 
H. ; Feathers H.), seated under a 

Eromontory called Greenaieigh, 690 ft. 
igh, the £. point of a wild range 
of hills extending along the coast to 
Porlock. This town consists of 3 de» 
tached parts, the Upper Totcn on the 
hill, the LoMoer Town, and the Quay 
Totm, the last \ m. distant from the 
inn by an elm-shaded road along the 
shore. Minehead in times past had 
a considerable trade, particularly in 
the export of woollen goods and of 
herrings to the Mediterranean ; and 
from the former it derived its arms, 
a ship under sail and a woolpack. 
At the present day it is of no mer- 
cantile consequence, but a pleasant 
little watering-place, the neighbour- 
hood being beautiful beyond measure, 
and the climate mild, in proof of 
which the tender myrtle here flou- 
rishes in the open air. 
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The "sight-seeing" of the tra- 
veller is here chiefly confined to a 
Tislt to the quay, and to a point of 
view on the brow of Greenaleigh. 
Other objects of some interest are 
the Feathers mn, as an old house, 
with antique fireplace in the com- 
mercial-room, and the 

Church, in the Upper Town, as 
containing a monument, supposed to 
be that of Bracton, the famous 
lawyer, who was bom in this neigh- 
bourhood; and 2^ statue of Queen 
Anne, in alabaster, presented to 
Minehead by Sir Jacob Banks, 1719, 
M.P. for this borough for 16 years. 
The church is dedicated to St 
Michael, who appears in a niche of 
the tower. The font is old and 
curious, and in the churchyard is an 
ancient stone cross on steps. Brac- 
ton's monument bears a robed effigy. 
Some years ago the tomb was opened, 
and a skeleton found in it, the skull 
of which had 2 rows of upper teeth, 
one within the other. 

Henry de Bracton, judge in the 
reign of Henry III., but chiefly dis- 
tinguished by his treatise on the 
Common Law of England, was born 
at Bratton Court, about 1 m. W. of 
Minehead, where his family had re- 
sided for many generations. The 
house is an old timbered quadran- 
ffular mansion, now partly modern- 
ised; but the "Judge's chamber," 
traditionally said to have been Brac- 
ton's study, is still pointed out over 
the gateway. 

The visitor to Minehead should 
ascend the hill above the upper 
town. W. are seen Dunkery Beacon 
and the mountainous coast towards 
Porlock; S. the heathery hills of 
Brehdon and Grabhurst, and near at 
hand the beautiful cone of Dunster ; 
E. the Quantock Hills and the coasts 
of Somerset and Wales, and the 
rocky islets of the Holmes dotting 
the white waters of the Bristol 
Channel. . 

Excursions may be made to Por- 
lock, Culbone, Dunster, Blue An- 



chor, and the ruins of Cleeve 
Abbey. Those who find delight in 
the scenery of a wild coast should 
betake themselves over North Hill to 
Porlock. This range of high land 
attains an elevation of 1059 ft., and 
descends in long slopes to a desolate 
beach. About midway are Myne 
Rocks, a well-known retreat of foxes, 
and at the W. end Bossington Beacon, 
801 ft. above the sea. In Watchet 
Bay, E. of Mine^ad, abundant re- 
mains of a fossil forest are exposed 
in low spring-tides. 

Proceeding again on his route, the 
traveller will find the drive from 
Minehead to Porlock one of the most 
beautiful in all Somersetshire. On 
each side of the road rise hills of 
varied outline, wildly decked with 
heaths and ferns, and other plants 
peculiar to such highlands ; whilst 
the rugged valley charms by its 
abundant woods,delightfully grouped 
over broken ground, and mingled 
with cornfields. Cottages and home- 
steads here and there peep through 
the trees with a gabled roof or lat- 
ticed window, and the hedgerows 
flitter with the scarlet berries of the 
oily, which abounds throughout the 
district. 

li rt. under Korth Hill, Bratton 
Court, the birthplace of Bracton : 1. 
Heyden Down, from which a view 
may be obtained of Minehead on the 
one side, and of Porlock on the other. 
2i Holnioote, a hamlet of pretty 
creeper-bound cottages, deriving its 
name from holegn or holen, Anglo- 
Saxon for the holly. 1. the park of 
Holnicote, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Bart., of which the mansion was burnt 
iu 1799. Its timbered slopes are seen 
in connection with the huge side of 
Dankery, and a middle distance of 
hollow, wooded glens. Let no artist 
sleep over this part of the road. rt. 
i m. at the entrance of a deep nook 
among the hills lies the little village 
of Selworthy, a fitting subject for the 
pencil. A stream flows through it 
on a rocky path ; and above it, on 
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the western hill, are the rampartB of 
an ancient camp called Bury Castle. 
In the churchyard stands a cross of 
stone. 

From Holnicote, passing Brandy 
Street, another hamlet, embowered 
by the rose and woodbine, the tra- 
veller descends into the vale of Por- 
lock, and soon crosses a mountain 
stream, the Homer, which flows from 
DunkeiT by a romantic yalley. It 
is a wild, noisy spirit, so named 
from the British hwrnwr, the Snorer. 

2 Porlock {Inn : Ship). Here we 
have reached a charming little vil- 
lage, where we may well be content 
to- bide a time at the inn, a humble 
but most hospitable house, its en- 
trance eamished with the antlers of 
the red deer. It has entertained 
among its guests the poet Southey, 
who here, 

** By the unwelcome summer rain oonflsed," 

composed a sonnet by the alehouse 
fire. 

*' Porlock I thy verdant vale, so fair to sights 
Thy lofty bills which fern and Airze 

embrown. 
Thy waters that roll musically down 
Thy woody glens» the traveller with 

delight 
Recalls to memory." 

Porlock, the " enclosed port," its 
Anglo-Saxon signification, stands in 
a fertile vale about 1 m. from the. 
sea, in an amphitheatre of hills, 
formed by the dark masses of Ex- 
moor. It is a picturesque village ; 
its thatched cottages bound by the 
rose and myrtle, and washed by the 
rapid waters of a stream which 
issues from a gorge in Dunkery. In 
Saxon times it had a chace, and was 
considered a town of some import- 
ance, and on more than one occasion 
it was selected by the Danes for 
plunder. In 1052 it was the scene 
of a more .serious inroad, when 
Harold, Earl of Essex, having been 
banished to Ireland, collected a large 
force, with which he landed here 
and formed a camp. He then ra- 
vaged the neighbourhood, but being 



alarmed at the approach of the king, 
set fire to the town and sailed away. 
The remains of his camp may be 
seen S. of the church. 

Porlock gives name to a breed of 
small sheep, whose pretty homed 
heads would charm the eye of a 
Cooper, as they are seen amongst 
the heather on the hills. 

The church, an old weather-worn 
building, with mutilated slate spire, 
possesses a grand old monument of 
a knight and his lady, the knight 
represented ^ in cbmplete armour, 
with a military b^t and sword, and 
wearing a curious cap over his 
helmet, and a richly sculptured gar* 
land, composed of grapes and vine 
leaves ; the lady in a close bodice, 
with a loose robe over it, and a kind 
of mitred head-dress, very richly 
ornamented in imitation of lace. 
Another monument, apparently of a 
crusader, is supposed to represent 
Sir Simon Fitz Roges, Knt., lord of 
the manor of Porlook in the reign 
of Richard I. The churchyard con- 
tains the broken shaft of a cross, 
and a venerable yew-tree surrounded 
by a seat. A common country epi- 
taph illustrates a peculiarity of the 
Somersetshire dialect: — 

" As us am,V> must yon be, 
Therefore prepare to follow we." 

li m. distant is the port or Quay 
where the little trade of the place is 
carried on. A grassy flat intervenes 
between the village and the shore, 
and on either side of this plain rise 
imposing hills ; that of Bossington, to 
the E., is one of the most beautiful 
in the W. of England. 

The excwsions to be made from 
Porlock are to the summits of Dun- 
kery Beacon and Bossington Hill, 
and to the romantic hamlet of Cul- 
bone by Ashley Combe. A person 
remaining here any time should also 
explore the glens under Exmoor, 
the courses of the Homer and other 
wild streams. 

Dunkery Beacon, the most elevated 
point of Exmoor and of Somerset- 
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cottages, an antique village tree, and 
background the hill -side with 



shire, rises at once from the vale of 
Porlock to a height of 1668 ft. above 
the sea, commanding a view which 
should be an object with every 
visitor to this neighbourhood. It 
is a dark, brown moorland hill, whose 
heathery slopes, free of rocks, o£Eer 
little impediment to its ascent, which 
may be accomplished in a walk of about 
4 m. from Porlock, by the hamlet of 
Homer f or by the remote little vil- 
lage of Stoke Pero, On the summit 
are remains of the hearths in which 
beacon-fires were formerly kindled, 
and which might have spread an 
alarm from the heights of Plymouth 
to those of the Malvern hills in 
Worcestershire, for both these points, 
although 200 m. apart, are visible 
from Dunkery on a clear day. The 
horizon of this noble prospect has 
been calculated as 500 m., and as in- 
cluding in its panorama no less than 
15 counties. Its leading features are 
the highlands hence to Lynton, dis- 
tant Dartmoor, the Quantock and 
Mendip hills, the Bristol Channel, 
and the long mountain ranges of 
Wales, by a walk across the moor 
you may descend from this airy 
perch upon Culbone or Ashley 
Ck)mbe, and so return to Porlock. 

Bossington Beacon is the ridge 
bounding Porlock Bay on the E. It 
is 801 ft. above the sea, and owes its 
exceeding beauty in great measure 
to the good taste of its proprietor. Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland, who has 
planted it with irregular woods of 
nr, not marshalled into line by 
fences, but scattered over the hill 
with the genuine feeling of aik artist. 
If pressed for time the traveller 
should give the preference to Bos- 
sington over Dunkery, for the view 
from it is certainly the more beau- 
tiful of the two. He should walk 
to it through Bossington, 1 m. dis- 
tant, a hamlet so called from its 
vicinity to Exmoor, the name mean- 
ing the Fores^ Town. In this little 
hamlet tyre rare scenes for the 
painter — a swift stream, rude old 
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its patches of fern, its purple gullies 
of stones, its dark-green furze crofts, 
and waving woods. Along the 
summit of the Beacon are numerous 
paths, here and there provided with 
seats, of which some are cut from 
the living rock, and from these the 
visitor may enjoy at his leisure the 
marvellous beauty of the prospect. 
The entire sea-front of Exmoor lies 
in view to its termination at the 
Lynmouth Foreland— at one time of 
a dark blue, at another partially 
veiled by the light mists from the 
ocean. Nearer at hand are the 
wooded glens below Dunkery, with 
a stream glittering in one of them ; 
and above all the huge Beacon with 
its dark-brown sides. At the end of 
the hill, called Orestone Point, a craggy 
pathway descends to the beach, where 
the rocks are on a grand scale, 
and the strata curiously contorted. 
At the spot where you reach the 
shore there is a singularly-shaped 
cavern formed in a curved clifi' of 
slate. 

To Culbone 3 m., a hamlet placed 
like a nest in a nook of the coast. 
From Porlock Quay the road to it is 
equally romantic — a horse-path, now 
passable for carriages as far as Cul- 
bone, running midway along the 
steep slopes which descend to the 
sea, and throughout its course 
densely enveloped with coppice- 
wood. In 2 m. it reaches Ashley Combe, 
a summer residence of the Earl of 
Lovelace, perched as it were upon a 
narrow shelf, in full view of Porlock 
bay and the Welsh coast. An open- 
ing will here admit you to a glen 
which is terminated by a most im- 
posing amphitheatre chiselled in the 
moor-side by 5 streams which rattle 
down its heathery slopes. Another 
m. from Ashley Combe brings the 
traveller to Culbone, where a rivulet, 
in the course of time, has scooped a 
hollow in the hill. Deep in this 
recess hides the coy little hamlet. 
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3 rustic cottages, and a tiny Gothic 
church, '* situated/' sajrs Warner, 
'* in Sfl extraordinarir a spot as man, 
in his whimsicality, ever fixed on 
for a place of worship." The 
little plain on which it stands is 
not 2iboYe ^ acre in extent; it is 
400 ft. above the beaoh, and on 
either side hemmed in by dark 
wooded hills, which tower to a height 
of 1200 ft. A road ascends from it 
to the moor, by which, if willing to 
prolong the excursion, you can re« 
turn to Porlock. Culbone is so 
called after its patron saint; in early 
times it was known as Kitnore or 
Kytenore, which signified the ca- 
verns or hiding-places on the sea- 
shore. 

From Porlock to Lynton the tra- 
veller has the choice of 2 roads, the 
high road over the moor, and the 
romantic horse - path which runs 
midway along the slopes of the coast 
from Porlock Quay to Countesbury, 
a village 2 m. short of Lynton. The 
latter passes by Culbone and Glen- 
thorne, and in and out of many a 
pretty dingle, threading for the 
greater part of the distance a dense 
oak coppice. It is called a horse- 
path, but a rider must have good 
nerves for the journey. 

By a new road from the quay we 
ascend Porlock Hill into the moor — a 
hill by the old road, steep in places 
as a house-roof, and commanding a 
view which some travellers have 
considered the finest in the W. of 
England. Having gained the sum- 
mit we most bid adieu to cultivation, 
and prepare to face the winds of an 
unsheltered waste, on which for 
many a mile runs the road at an 
elevation of some 1100 ft. above the 
sea. 

7 Here, on the dark moor, we reach 
the boundary of Devon and Somer- 
set, a fence and a gate intended to 
keep the half- wild sheep and ponies 
in their respective counties, rt. on 
the sumiuit of a hill is seen the camp 
of Oldbarrow, one of the most perfect 



in Bevonshire, and &r below it, in a 
deep dell by the sea, 

Glenthome^ the romantic residence 
of the Rev. Walter Halliday. By many 
a complicated zigzag a road des^enda 
to this charming retreat, where, some 
50 ft. above the shore, we find a 
house and gardens embosomed in 
woods, which rise above them on the 
slopes to a height of UOOfU E. of the 
house a path and stream descend bv a 
shadowy dingle to the beach, and a 
labyrinth of walks track the hill-side 
among rocks and old oaks, many of 
the trees twisted in fanciful shapes, 
and one in particular forming an arch- 
way over the path. The house, 
which is occasionally shown to 
strangers, contains many curiosities 
— antiquities from Greece and Italy, 
a collection of Urmour, rare cabinets, 
and among some pictures the Spectr^ 
Ship, by Severn^ in illustration of 
Coleridge's 'Ancient Mariner.' In 
the servants'-hall there is a fireplace 
which belonged to Cardinal Wolsey, 
and on Palermo Point, above the 
bouse, a group of marbles fh>m 
Athens and Corinth. 

3 Countesbury^ 1. beyond this wild 
hamlet are the ramparts of an ancient 
camp commanding the ravine of 
Waters* Meet, The road now rapidly 
descends towards the gorge of Lyn- 
dale, 

li Lynmouth {Inn : Lyndale Hotel), 
above which lies its sister town, 

Lynton (Inns : Castle Hotel ; Val- 
ley of Rocks Hotel; Globe Inn), far 
celebrated watering-places, which 
are fully described in the Handbook 
for Devon and Cornwall. It will be 
sufficient here to repeat the chief 
points of interest in this delightful 
neighbourhood, viz. : — 

1 Lyndale, Valley of Socks, Lee 
Abbey, Lee Bay, 

2 Valley of the W. Lyn, 

3 ffeddon*8 Mouth. 

4 Simonsbath. 

5 Brendon Valley. 

6 Glenthome ; path along the Ex» 
moor coast. 
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7 Porlock, Boaaington Hill, Ihmhery 
Beacon, Culbone. 

Of these Simombath is the only one 
in Somersetshire which has not yet 
been described, and this may be in- 
cluded in a brief account of 

EoBmoor, which our route has now 
traversed from Porlock to Lynton. 
This highland district occupies an 
area of about 14 square m., and is 
still to a great extent uncultivated— a 
waste of dark hills and valleys 
tracked by lonely streams. It at- 
tains its greatest elevdtion on the £., 
where Dunkery Beacon rises 1668 
ft. above the sea ; but on the W. its 
hills are of little inferior height, 
Chapman Barrows being 1540 ft., and 
Span Head 1610 ft. On its borders 
it is pierced by deep wooded ravines, 
of which the traveller has a magni- 
ficent example in Lyndale. The 
central part of this region, about 
20,000 acres, formed the ancient 
Forest ofExmoor, for which an Act of 
enclosure was obtained in 1815, when 
it was purchased by the late John 
Knight, Esq., ofWolverley Hall, Wor- 
cestershire, who proposed converting 
it to a less interesting but more pro- 
fitable land of meadows. With this 
object he encircled the whole forest 
with a ring fence, and commenced 
building a castellated mansion at Si- 
monsbath, but this he soon found oc- 
casion to abandon, together -with 
many of his projected improvements, 
for the speculation proved anything 
but a golden adventure. A consi- 
derable acreage has, however, been 
brought under cultivation, and this is 
now leased in separate farms by the 
proprietor of the forest, Mr. Frederick 
Knight, the principal drawbacks to 
success being the strong winds and 
chilly mists which prevail in so ele- 
tatea a district. The soil is in 
general of a fair quality, although 
the hard sandstones below the sur- 
face, being little liable to decompose, 
are somewhat unfavourable to fer- 
tility. Extensive tracts, however, 
still remain both in the forest and' 



surrounding highlands in a state of 
nature, delighting the eye by the 
grandeur of their unbroken outline, 
»and the rich beauty of their colour ; 
and here, over slopes of heather, in- 
terspersed with the dwarf-juniper, 
cranberry, and whortleberry, roams 
the " Exmoor pony," a breed of the 
native English horse, carefully pre- 
served by Sir Thomas Acland, and 
the red forest-deer, which still makes 
its lair in the extensive covers on 
the moor side. Since the year 1841 
the farms have been chiefly under 
the management of Mr. Robert Smith, 
the resident agent of Mr. Frederick 
Knight, and under his superintend- 
ence upwards of 4000 acres have been 
let on lease, in addition to the land 
previously occupied. The water- 
meadows made by this gentleman are 
particularly worth the attention of 
those interested in agriculture. But 
the former is now likely to be driven 
by the miner from his settlement on 
Esmoor. In 1851 a specimen of the 
white carb. of iron was sent by Mr. 
R. Smith to the Great Exhibition. 
Its value su^ested the expediency 
of a further search, and this led to 
the discovery of abundant iron-lodes, 
including the hsmatites and other 
ores hitherto supposed peculiar to 
Staffordshire and Wales. Large dis- 
tricts of the moor are now in the 
hands of 3 of the principal iron com- 
panies in the kingdom, viz. the Ul- 
verstone of Lancashire, and the Dow- 
lais and Plymouth of S. W ales. Their 
steam-machinery is expected to raise 
about 300,000 tons of iron-ore annu- 
ally. Two lines for a mineral rail- 
way have been surveyed, the one to 
Porlock, the other to Lynton, but it 
is not yet determined which will be 
adopted. A new district ch., erected 
principally through the exertions of 
Mr. Knight, was consecrated 1856. 

8imonsbath, the seat of Frederick 
Knight, Esq., may be visif^d from 
Lynton, or in a walk across the 
moor from Dulverton to Lynton, tb 
inducement to the trip being * 
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romantTc trildness of the scenery. 
The house is situated in the centre 
of the forest, on the Barle, a tribu- 
tary to the Exe, 9 m. from Lynton^ 
The traveller leaves that town bv 
the grand defile of Lyndale, ascend- 
ing into the moor from Ilford 
Bridges. Arrived in the upper re- 

g'lon he will observe to the rt. the 
ills in which the Exe and Barle have 
their fountains, and in whose vicinity 
are the morasses called the Black 
Pits, and Mole's Chamber (now cul- 
tivated), the last so named from an 
unfortunate farmer who was lost in 
it with his horse when hunting. He 
will proceed along a good and easy 
road to the entrance of the forest at 
the double gates, across the road, and 
li^ m. beyond it in a most desolate 
part of the moor, cross the head 
waters of the Exe, here draining from 
a bog called the Chains, In another 
i m. he will open to view the valley 
of the Barle, and begin the long 
descent upon Simonsbath, the ruin- 
ous wall and flanking towers com- 
menced by Mr. Knight skirting the 
road on the 1. Simonsbath he will 
find a most romantic spot — a solitary 
settlement in a moorland valley, en- 
circled by some fine old trees, ori- 
ginally planted as shelter to a rough' 
house of entertainment which for- 
merly stood here. The plac6 con- 
sists of Mr. Knight's unfinished 
mansion, now a picturesque ruin, a 
small house adjoining it, occupied 
occasionally as a residence by the 
present lord of Exmoor, a humble 
•nn, and various outbuildings, in- 
cluding the shop of a blacksmith, 
the yard of a carpenter, and the 
store of a general dealer. In 
front the ground slopes to the 
Barle, whose foaming waters may be 
traced for some distance, glittering 
in a vista formed by wild heathy 
hills ; and in the bed of this stream 
lies th^ original Simon* s Bath,B. deep 
pool, in which, according to the 
legend, a noted outlaw, once the 
terror of these moors, was accus- 



tomed to disport himself. From this 
central point Mr. Knight, at great 
expense, cut Toads across the forest, 
E. to Red Deer, 2 m., and Exford 5 
m., W. to South Molton 11 m., N. to 
Challacombe 6 m., and to Lynton 
9 m. By ascending for a short dist- 
ance the hill towards Red Deer, yon 
may gain « fine view of the dark walls 
of the ruin, which are seen from it to 
advantage rising among the trees. 

The pedestrian — ^who will find his 
reward in longer excursions oyer the 
wild country of Exmoor — may be 
advised of the following walk, which 
is recommended in a charming little 
volume prettily named * Ferny 
Combes' (1856). To Simonsbath, 
and thence down the Barle to Land- 
acre Bridge and Withypool {Inn: 
Royal Oak) ; and further down the 
stream (about 5 m.), between hills 
wild and bare on the one side, be&u- 
tifully wooded on the other, to Tor's 
Steps (perhaps Thor's Steps), an an- 
cient British bridge formed of huge 
blocks of stone, fixed as piers and 
pathway. Then across the hill to 
Winsford (a very good inn) ; and by 
a lane just wide enough for a small 
carriaffe, to Exford; from which a 
road leads to the top of Porlock 
HUl. 



ROUTE 36. 

BRIDGEWATER TO WELLS, BT 
OLASTONBURT. 

Bridgewater (Rte. 27). From this 
town the road to Glastonbury runs 
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in a direct line towards Polden Hill, 
across Sedgemoor (p. 195). 

li rt. Chedzoy the head-quarters of 
Fairfax, when besieging Bridgewater. 

1 Crandon Bridge, and beyond it 
Knoll Inn, where the traveller com- 
mences the long ascent of Cock Hilly 
soon opening to view Bridgewater 
and the Quantocks. 

1^ 1. are seen the church and 
village of Cossington, and a peep of 
the Mendips. 

1 Chilton Priory, a quaint little 
museum occupying a fine point of 
view. It is described in p. 195. The 
views rt. and 1. are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. The steep sides of the ridge 
slant directly from the road, exposing 
on the rt. the fiats of Sedgemoor and 
the heights of the Quantock and 
Blackdown hills ; on the 1. the entire 
range of the Mendips, Brent Knoll, 
and the sea. 

3^ 1. Shapwick Stat, on the Glas- 
tonbury branch-line ; Shapwick House, 
George Warry, Esq., and a road to 
Chedder. rt. to Langport. Our 
route here begins to descend from the 
long ridge of Polden. 

1 Ashcot, 

i Piper's Inn, prettily situated at 
the head of a vide, through which 
you obtain your first view of Glaston- 
bury Tor. The country is well 
wooded. 

1 Walton. At the turnpike a lane 
OQ the 1. leads to Sharpham (p. 223). 

1 Street (Rte. 31). Beyond this 
village we cross the river Brue, and 
in full view of the astonishing Tor 
enter the monkish old town of 

2 Glastonbury (Rte. 31). For the 
remainder of this route see Rte. 31. 



ROQTE 37. 

TAUNTON TO MINEHEAB, BY 
MONK8ILVER. 

Taunton (Rte. 27). The new road 
from this town to Dunster and Mine- 
head runs by Crowcombe and Williton, 
and is identical from Bishop's Lydeard 
with Rte. 35. The present Rioute is 
the old road. 

1 rt. Pyrland, seat of Sir William 
Walter Yea, Bart. 

4 rt. Bishop's Lydeard, a village co- 
loured blood-red by the soil. It ift 
remarkable for its church-tower, a 
very beautiful specimen of the Perp. 
of Hen. VII., consisting of 4 stories, 
which are surmounted by a pierced 
parapet. It has, however, some ap- 
peai:ance of top-heaviness, in conse- 
quence of the lantern rising above 
the buttresses. In the churchyard 
are 2 sculptured crosses. This is the 
vicarage of the Rev. F. Warre, au- 
thor of several excellent papers in the 
Proceedings of the Som. Archssol. 
and Nat. Hist. Soc. 2 m. towards 
Bridgewater, at the foot of the richly 
wooded Quantock Hills, are the in- 
teresting remains of the ancient 
manorhouse of Cothelstone, and the 
modem mansion of that name, seat 
of E. J. Esdaile, Esq, (Rte. 35). 

i rt. Watts Home, Mrs. Winter. 
1. Sandhill Park, Sir John H. Leth- 
bridge, Bart. 

1 rt. C(ymbe Flory, from 1828 the 
living of the celebrated wit Sydney 
Smith, who made the parsonage one 
of the most delightful of residences. 
** He carried his system of furnishing 
for gaiety," writes Lady Holland, 
<* even to the dress of his books, 
which were not brown, dark, dull- 
looking volumes, but all in the 
brightest bindings." The open win- 
dows admitted ** a blaze of sunshine 
and flowers," and commanded a view 
of a pretty valley and a wood which 
was traversed by paths. Here the 
ingenious Sydney would enterta' 
his London friends with many 
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pleasant device. On one occasion 
he called in art to aid nature, hang- 
ing oranges on the shrubs in the 
drive and garden. *' The stratagem 
succeeded admirably, and great was 
his exultation when an unlucky ur- 
chin from the village was detected 
in the act of sucking one throueh a 
quill. It was as good, he said, as 
the birds pecking at Zeuxis' gra]>es. 
At another time, on a ladv happening 
to hint that the pretty paadock would 
be improved by deer, he fitted his 2 
donkeys with antlers, and placed 
them immediately in front of the 
windows." Sydney Smith deserves 
to be remembered as much for his 
writings in the cause of social and 
political reform, as for his inimitable 
humour. 

li rt. Lydeard St» Lawrence f in a 
beautiful position, commanding a 
fine view of the dark Quantock Hills, 
and in particular of Will's Necky the 
highest point of the ran'ge, 1270 ft. 
above the level of the sea. 1. are the 
great offshoots of Exmoor. This 
village was the birthplace of Thomois 
Mantcm, a learned writer and non- 
conformist divine, whose works fill 
5 vols, fol., b. 1620. 

1^1. Tolland, and S. of it Gaulden 
Farm, a curious old manorhonse. 

1 Here the road passes along the 
flank of a fir-covered knoll, an outlier 
of Brendon Hill, crowned by Wiliet 
Tower, a conspicuous object from 
many distant parts of the county. 
On the W. point of Brendon Hill is a 
British camp called Ellworthy Bar- 
rows. This range attains a height of 
1210 ft. above the sea, and has lately 
acquired importance by the discovery 
in It of a valuable vein of carbonate 
of iron, a mineral employed in the 
manufacture of steel, and hitherto 
obtained chiefly from Silesia. The 
lode is now worked by the Ebbwr 
Vale Company, who are constructing 
a railway to Watchet. 

If rt. 1 m. Stogumber, In the 
church is a stone pulpit and a grand 
old tomb to Sir George Sydenham, 



with his effigy and those of his 2 
wives; in the churchyard an ancient 
cross. Stogumber ale is famous through- 
out Somersetshire. 

1 i Monksilver. To the 1. 1 m. are the 
park and gardens of Nettlecombe, seat 
of Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart. This 
is a fine ancestral place, and contains 
many curiosities, such as an original 
grant of Nettlecombe in the reign of 
Hen. II., and a miniature portrait of 
Charles I. worked with his own hair. 
An oak in the park measures 17 ft. in 
circumference near the ground. Leigh- 
land Chapel, farther W., in a romantic 
dell, by Treborough, was formerly 
attached to the abbey of Old Cleeve. 

Ij rt. Orchard Wyndham, seat of 
the late Earl of Egremont. 

2 Washford, and at its entrance 
the remains of Cleeve Abbey (p. 239). 
The road from Washford to Mine- 
head is described in Rte. 35. 



ROUTE 38. 

TAUNTON TO DCLVERTON, BY MTL- 
VERTON, WIVELISCOMBE, AND 
HAMPTON. 

Taunton (Rte. 27). For the first 5 
m. this road runs in the vicinity of 
the river Tone and its tributaries. 
It passes through a superb country 
between Milverton and the border 
of Devonshire, and again between 
Bampton and Dulverton. 

7i Milverton (Inn: White Hart), 
a imall but ancient market town in 
a deep combe or dell, the church, 
dedicated to St. Michael, on an emi- 
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nence overlooking it. W. are high 
and steep hills/ mostly cultivated to 
their summits. Milverton is a place 
of little note now, except for beauty 
of position, but it had once a con- 
siderable business in the woollen 
trade. It was the birthplace of John 
de Milverton, a furious opponent of 
the doctrines of Wickliff, died 1480, 
and of Dr, Thomas Young, bom 1^73, 
who first established the undulatory 
theory of light, and first penetrated 
the obscurity of the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics. 

The old market- ciy)S8 is a pic- 
turesque object ; and the churchyard 
a fine point of view, commanding 
the Quantock Hills and the outliers 
of Exmoor. You will observe in it 
the rudely sculptured pediment of a 
cross. On one of the benches of the 
ch. are carved the arms of Hen. VIIT. 

Wellington Road, 4 m., is the nearest 
railway stat., and the lane to it one 
of the prettiest in the county, par- 
ticularly where it passes through a 
rocky cutting by Ghipley Park (p. 
202), I5 m. from Milverton. 

Proceeding towards Wiveliscombe 
we dive into a \alley icncompassed 
by huge hills of various forms, one 
covered by a dense wood of firs. 

2 rt. Castle Hill, the site of a 
Roman camp, the traces of which 
are now concealed by trees. 

1 Wiveliscombe, commonly pro- 
nounced Wilscombe {Inns : Lion ; 
Bell). This is a market town of some 
size in a remote situation among swell- 
ing hills, on one of which it han^s, 
with its feet in a valley. It derives its 
pretty name from the Saxons, who, 
according to the tradition, built it 
when driven from the Castle Hill by 
the Danes, a hill once occupied by the 
Romans, for their coins have been 
found on it in great number. The 
manor afterwards became a royal 
domain, and was granted by Edward 
the Confessor to the cathedral of 
Wells, whose bishops had a palace 
here. The church is still a prebend 
of Wells. 



W. of the town rise the lofty 
heights of Main Down and Heydon 
Down, links in a chain of hills pro- 
longed eastward from the great mass 
of Exmoor called Molland Down. To 
penetrate these hills and the deep 
valleys which intersect them, or to 
angle in their trout streams, are the 
attractions held out by Wivelis- 
combe. A view of the place may be 
obtained from the road to Bampton, 
and every visitor should see the first 
valley on that road, 3 m. distant. 

The church is modern and plain, 
save its pinnacles, but there are re- 
mains of an ancient cross in the 
churchyard. 

The town stands on the junction 
line of the new red sandstone and 
Devonian slate rocks, the latter com- 
prising the district of Exmoor. 

Proceeding on our route we climb 
a hill 1^ m. in length, and look down 
upon Wiveliscombe and the sur- 
rounding country, but they may be 
seen to yet greater perfection irom 
the summit to the rt., together with 
the Quantock and Blackdown ranges, 
Willet Tower on its distant mount, 
the vales and hills beyond Taunton, 
and directly to the N. the huge side 
of Main Down clothed with sombre 
fir woods. 

From this height a long descent 
leads to the hamlet of 

3 Waterwood, situated deep in a 
combe by the rocky bed of the Tone, 
here closely shut in by soaring hills 
prettily broken by wooded rifts and 
hollows. An old bridge spanning 
the stream, a cottage full of timbers 
and angles, and a scarred slate rock 
on the hill-side, form a scene for a 
painter. Firs and other trees are 
thickly grouped over the dell, and 
adjacent is a noble valley down 
which the river flows from its source 
on Brendon. 

1 The traveller here reaches the 
border of the county on a water- 
shed, from which he gains a view 
forward of the hills about Bampton. 
rt. and 1. are narrow lanes ; the on'* 
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leading to Chipstahle in Somerset, the 
other to Clayhanger in Devon. His 
onward course is somewhat lonely, 
by an open valley with pleasant 
heights to the rt. 

4 Shillitigford, and a bridge over 
the Batherm, rt. a distant view of 
Lower Timewell House^ Rev. R. Bere. 
From this bridge by a kind of defile 
we enter 

li Bampton {Inn: White Horse), 
another hill>embedded town, plea- 
sant quarters for the angler or 
artist. It was known to the Romans, 
from whom its stream derives its 
name, the Batherm, and it has a 
place in the Saxon Chronicle as the 
scene of a furious fight between the 
Britons and West Saxons : with these 
exceptions it has few memories con* 
nected with it, save those of its 4 
ereat fairs, which have been held in 
It annually from a distant time. 
These are for the sale of sheep and 
cattle, and Exmoor ponies ; and take 
place in March, June, October, and 
November ; that of October, the last 
Thursday of the month, being the 
largest. 

Bampton had at one time a castle, 
the chief residence of the Norman 
Walter de Douai, from whom Bridge- 
water derives a part of its name. 
It stood on the fir-crowned knoll by 
the Wiveliscombe road, at the £. 
end of Castle Street. 

The church is a Dec. and Perp. 
building with carved roof and screen, 
and fragments of stained glass. 

The things to be seen here are the 
views from the churchyard and 
quarries, the latter S. of the town, 
and the first mile of the Wivelis- 
combe road. 

At a little distance are the most 
beautiful scenes — Pixton Park, DuU 
verton, the ravines of Exmoor, and 
ff addon Down, 1140 ft. high, often 
visited in the summer time by picnic 
parties. 

The sportsman may have trout 

fishing on the Eze and Barle, and 

'ag and fox-hunting on Elxmoor, the 



hounds being kept either at Dulver- 
ton or Lynton. 

The nearest railway stat, is Tiver- 
ton, distant 7 m. 

From this town our route strikes 
to the N. to re-enter Somersetshire. 
A long hill brings us in view of it, 
when we look upon a grassy basin, 
and the vista of two rivers which 
enter it, the Barle and the Exe, which 
flow united in a swift and turbulent 
current by 

2i Exbridge (Inn: Blue Anchor), 
a hamlet much frequented by anglers, 
the Exe and the Barle being notable 
trout streams. You should bestow a 
glance upon the view from the 
bridge. 

Our road next enters a very beauti- 
ful course — the valley of the Barle, 
one mass of foliage, through which 
run the road and river in company, 
the glittering surface of the water 
being seen between the trunks of the 
trees. These are the woods of Pixton 
Park, a seat of Herbert Earl of Car- 
narvon. On the opposite hill is a 
heronry. 

2i Dulverton (Inns : Red Lion ; 
Lamb ; White Hart). Here we have 
reached the bourne of our journey, 
and may rest awhile to contemplate 
the cul de sac into which we have run 
our heads. The town is seated in an 
amphitheatre of hills, wooded with 
large covers for the red deer. An 
impetuous torrent, the Barle, dashes 
past it under a bridge of 5 arches, 
and springing over rocky led^s 
is lost to view among the trees. To 
the N. stretehes the lonely district of 
Exmoor, closing the approaches very 
completely on that side, and limit- 
ing the little trade and traffic of the 
place. To an artist or sportsman 
Dulverton has many attractions. The 
scenery is beautiful ; the trout fish- 
ing free to the public as far as the 
border of the forest; the stag and 
fox-hunting on Exmoor of a very 
exciting description. The deer are 
hunted every season, the hounds 
being kept either at Dulverton or 
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Lynton ; but they are by no means 
so numerous as they were some years 
ago, when they abounded in the 
covers near this town, and were fre- 
quently to be seen from the church- 
yard. Their antlers and skins will 
be observed in the inn. 

At Dulverton you should notice 
the views from the churchyard and 
bridge. You should walk down the 
path below the bridge, and explore 
the upward course of the river; and, 
above all, you should ascend to an 
open spot, called Moimt Sydenham, in 
the wood above the church. The 
prospect it commands is truly most 
magnificent. Towards the N. you 
will look up the valley of the Barle, 
a wild and solitary vailey, where no 
road has yet penetrated beyond a 
certain point. Its sides are the 
wooded covers of the red deer ; the 
heights above them naked heaths. 
You will command the windings of 
the river in long perspective for 
many miles. A short but delightful 
excursion is to ascend Catford's Lane 
to Mount Sydenham (a rocky platform 
at the top of the hill, 1. of the path), 
and to Higher Combef a* hunting-box 
of Sir Thomas Acland's, and return 
by the Barle. This will give you 
some idea of the indescribable beauty 
of the moorland glens. You will gain 
views over the greater part of Devon 
and of Somerset, and behold the 
mountainpus chain of Dartmoor on 
the distant horizon. 

Those who are bound to Lynton 
may post to it from Dulverton over 
the forest, but they will find the 
road hilly, and in some parts bad. 
For a pedestrian or equestrian it is 
an interesting route ; for a carriage 
the preferable one would be by the 
Dunster road, as far as Timber scorrthe, 
a drive of great beauty. From Tim- 
berscombe a cross road leads to Por- 
lock. The distance by the forest 
from Dulverton to Lynton is 23 m. 
(charged 26 post), an easy walk in 
a summer's day. Med Deer is the half- 
way house, and a good road runs 



from Bed Deer by Simonshath to 
Lynton. Simonsbath is a wild ro- 
mantic spot, 2 m. from Bed Deer 
and 9 m. from Lynton (p; 247). 

From the centre of Dulverton the 
huge fir-clad hill on the W. is a pro- 
minent object, rising high above the 
roofs. It is called Part of Dobba's, in 
accordance with a whimsical nomen- 
clature common in the town. Thus 
one house is called Part of Kenna- 
way*s, another the Huntsman's 
House. 

Near Dulverton are Combe, an old 
mansion 1 m. S., John Sydenham, 
Esq., and Hollam House, MissBrague, 
just above the town. Dulverton is 1 7 
m. from Dunster, a beautiful drive ; 
15 m. from S. Molton, post; and 
rather more by an ancient trackway, 
which passes, 5 m. N.W., Tor* s Steps, 
a very wild but most charming spot, 
where a series of rude stones cross 
the Barle. There are iron-mines on 
Exmoor, and lead-mines near Jfo//an J, 
in the adjoining county. The prin- 
cipal landowners are the Earl of 
Carnarvon, and Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, Bart., whose seat in Somer- 
set is Holnicote, near Minehead; in 
Devon, Killerton, near Exeter, The 
hill above Hollam commands one of 
the finest views in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The church of Dulverton has been 
recently restored. Th^ town, says 
Fuller, was the birthplace of Hmnr 
phrey SidenJiam — " Silver-tongued 
Sidenham** — an eloquent preacher, 
who died 1650. 
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ROUTE 39. 

TAUNTON TO LYME BEOI8, BT IL- 
NIN8TEB, CHARD, AND AXMIN8TER. 

Taunton (Rte. 27). To Chard there 
is a shorteY but more hilly road, 12 
m., through Staple Fitzpainey which 
has a fine Perp. church-tower of the 
time of Hen. VII. This route is the 
coach-road. 

3 i. TAomfalcw, and a seat of the 
Battens. 

2 rt. a pretty view along a vale to 
the Blackdowns, which are seen in 
dark masses by a setting sun. The 
road reaches the escarpment of high 
land extending to Langport, and here 
hung with the plantations of Hatch 
Court, seat of the Collins's. The 
country is well covered with hedge- 
row elms and orchards. 

f Hatch Beauchamp, and adjoining 
it Hatch Court. 

H The road crosses at the foot of 
the Blackdown Hills heathy land, 
called Ashill Forest. 1. are the re- 
mains of the ancient waste of Neroche 
Forest, and on Buckl|ind Down, 3 m. 
distant, the extensive earthworks of 
Neroche Castle, a British camp sup- 
posed to date from the Belgic inva- 
sion. It is remarkable for being 
constructed partly of stone. Ashill 
has a church with Norman door- 
ways, and near the village rises a 
spring which ebbs and flows. 

2^ 1. Jordans, a seat of the Spekes. 

2 Ilminster (^Inns: George; 
Grapes), a town seated on the Isle, 
which flows to the N. E. through a 
low flat country. To the N.W. is 
the high land of Neroche Forest, and 
its camp, Neroche Castle, 6 m. distant. 
Ilminster has a manufacture of web 
for carpets. It is an ancient place, 
its Saturday market dating from the 
Saxons. 

The church, which formerly be- 
longed to the abbey of Muchelney, is 
one of the 2 finest cruciform churches 
in this county, the oth^ being at 
"Irewkeme. It has a transept and [ 



central tower, and N. and S. aisles. 
In the N. transept is the monument 
of Nicholas Wadham and his wife, 
founders of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, died 1609 and 1618; and a 
tomb of variegated marble to another 
member of this family, who is repre- 
sented in armour standing with his 
lady under a canopy. 

The Free Grammar School is a foun- 
dation of the reign of Edw. VI., 1 550, 
and owns the manor of Swanage in 
Dorsetshire. 

Adjoining the town is IHllington 
House, a seat of the Lees ; and be- 
tween it and 8. Petherton a district 
very remarkable for fertility. In 
1844 a crop of wheat, grown by Mr. 
Parsons, of S. Petherton, yielded 30 
qrs. on 3 acres, and over the entire 
farm an average of 7 qrs. the acre. 
The land is on the oolite. The upper 
and middle lias are also developed 
here, and among the beds of the 
former are found abundant remains 
of fossil saurians, fish, crustaceans, 
and insects. These relics are re- 
markable for their fine preservation, 
and occur chiefly in a layer of yellow 
limestone, of which an excellent sec- 
tion may be seen at Shepton Beau- 
champ, near South Petherton. The 
insects have been discovered in all 
stages of theif growth, from the cater- 
pillar to the fly, and beetles so perfect 
that ** they seem to be staring at you, 
their eyes being well-defined in the 
stone." 

Barrington Court, N. of this town, 
is a most interesting specimen of 
early English architecture. It was 
a seat of the families of Phelips and 
Strode, and when in possession of 
the latter was visited by the Duke of 
Monmouth a few years before his 
attempt on the Crown. 

Leaving Ilminster we have in front 
the hill of St, Rana and Cricket St. 
Thomas, seat of Lord Bridport ; and 1. 
the fine woods of Hinton House, seat of 
Earl Poulett. Crossing Chard Com- ^ 
mon, with the height of Avishays h, 
we enter 
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5 Chard (Inns : Chaid, Anns ; 
George ; Crown), a rather handsome 
town, principally of one broad street, 
running up a hill from E. to W. It 
is situated within a mile of the 
border of Devonshire, on a water- 
shed, from which the streams flow 
in opposite directions to the Bristol 
and English channels. By the Saxons 
it was called Cerdre^ a name supposed 
to have been derived from their 
chieftain Cerdic. It has a manufac- 
ture of lace and an excellent market, 
well known for potatoes, which are 
principally brought from the neigh- 
bourhood of Crewkerne. In 1644, 
on his return from Cornwall, Charles 
I. was here for a week, passing a 
night at Hinton St. George. In 
1685 Monmouth marched through 
Chard, and a little later in the year 
the inhabitants had to witness the 
execution of 12 unfortunate victims 
to the bloodthirsty Jeffreys : accord- 
ing to the .tradition they were hung 
on an oak still standing near the 
lower end of the town, and called the 
Harigcross Tree. 

Tiie things to be noticed in Chafd 
are the churchy the lace factories, the 
Grammar. School t and some other old 
houses, probably of the 16th centy. — 
one, for instance, above the George, 
and another, the Chough Inn, be- 
yond the intersection of the 4 streets. 
In the neighbourhood. Ford Abbey, 
and the views from Snowdon and 
Rana Hill. 

The churchy in the street towards 
Axminster, is a long low build- 
ing of the Perp. of the 15th cen- 
tury, the transepts covered with 
the demon heads peculiar to the 
style. It contains a strange old mo- 
nument to the memory of William 
Brewer, a physiciaji of Chard, and 
Deanes, his wife, 1614, 1618, who 
are represented in black dresses and 
ruffs, kneeling face to face at an 
altar, the one with his 6 sons, the 
other with her 6 daughters, in pairs, 
size after size, all in similar dresses 
and attitudes. The ch. was restored 



1828, and in 1829 the E. window, 
which represents Christ in the gar- 
den, was erected by subscription. 

Two lace factories^ great buildings 
of red brick, with innumerable win- 
dows, are conspicuous from the High- 
street, and respectively employ about 
200 and 300 hands, exclusive of 
menders. The lace, however, is not 
quite completed here : it is sent 
away to be bleached and to receive 
sundry finishing touches, but much 
of it returns to be sold in this town. 

Snowdon, one of the summits on 
the high land from the Blackdowns, 
rises immediately above Chard, and 
on a clear day will give the traveller 
fine prospects over Devonshire and 
Somerset. 1^ m. will bring him to 
the highest point. 

Rana Hill is the narrow ridge on 
which the road runs hence to Crew- 
kerne, and Windwhistle Inn the fa- 
vourite point of view. It is a solitary 
house of entertainment, 4 m. on this 
road, fully exposed, as its name 
imports, to_ the rushing winds. On 
each side the road is wooded, and on 
the rt. the trees in summer shut 
out the view, but when bare of leaves 
the English Channel is seen, together 
with the cliffs of Beer Head. On 
the 1. stretch long undulating lines 
of hills, innumerable vales and glis- 
tening streams, the chequered sur- 
face of the fair county of Somerset, 
edged on the far horizon by the purple 
sea. A mile nearer Crewkerne the 
view i^ open on both sides. 

Fo7'd Abbey, described at p. 121, is 
3i m. from Chard. 

The road to Axminster is pretty, 
but has no very marked features. 

3 Here it passes into Devonshire. 

i Tytherleigh Arms, the half-way 
house, on the highest point of the 
road. Near it, in a farmhouse, are 
some remains of the mansion of the 
Tytherleighs, a family who became 
extinct 1741, but were long lords of 
the manor here; and 2^ m. 1. the 
ruins of Olditch Court (p. 123). 
Coaxdon, an old house between 
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Eoute 40. — Taunton to Salisbury, 



Sect. m. 



Tytherleigh and Azminster, was the 
birthplace of Sir Symonda I^EvceSy 
the paritan and antiquary, 1602. 
Coaxdon MUl on the riv^er is pic- 
turesque. 

B| Axminster (* Handbook for 
Devon*), 

5 Lyme Regis (Rte. 25). 



ROUTE 40. 

TAUNTON TO 8ALISBUBT, BT LANG- 
PORT, 80HEBT0N, CABTLE CABT, 
AND WINCANTON. 

Taunton (Rte. 27). This route 
passes nearly through the centre of 
Domersetshire, through rich scenes of 
fertility, in view of the broad or- 
chard'bearing vales and long hill 
ranges characteristic of the county. 

5 rt. the hanging woods of Hatch 
Courts seat of the CoUins's, and a 
pretty view through an opening to 
the Blackdown Hills. 

2 The ascent of high land extend- 
ing to Langport. Rt. and 1. are 
shelving woods, over which appear 
the Bridgewater Levels and a dis- 
tance of waved hills formed by Ex- 
moor and the Quantocks ; rt., at the 
summit, Cathanger, now a fieirmhouse ; 
and far below, among the marshes, 
Isle Abbots, remarkable for its Perp. 
church-tower; 1. Swell Hill. Hence 
the road runs along a rid^e for 4 m., 
a vast landscape lying in view to 
the rt. — ^the lowlands of the rivers 
Parret and Isle bounded by the hills 
of Rana and Montacute. 

,3i L Burton Pynsent, and on the 



escarpment of these heights the Park- 
field Monument, commonly known as 
the Burton Steeple, a colunm 140 ft. 
high, crowned by a funeral urn, 
erected by the Ecu*! of Chatham to 
the memory of Sir William Pynseut. 
It commands a prospect N. and S. 
through an avenue of fine trees, par- 
ticularly beautiful towards the N., 
where the marshy levels of Bridge- 
water extending to the sea-coast 
contrast with innumerable hills and 
woods. To the 1. is seen the mansion 
of Burton House, now the residence 
of Colonel Pinnev. For many years 
this estate was the seat of the Pyn- 
sents, but in 1765 Sir William Pyn- 
sent, the last of that ancient family, 
having no issue, bequeathed it to Wil- 
liam Pitt, ** in his veneration of a 
great character of exemplary virtue 
and unrivalled ability." In the same 
year Pitt came into Somersetshire to 
take possession of the property, and, 
on his arrival, found another, but 
more humUe, present awaiting him. 
It was a fine salmon, accompanied 
with this note from the donor, an 
inhabitant of Wareham : " I am an 
Englishman, and therefore love li- 
berty and you. Sir, be pleased to 
accept of this fish, as a mark of my 
esteem ; were every scale a diamond 
(alluding to Pitt's diamond), it 
should have been at your service.** 
When Earl of Chatham, Pitt occa- 
sionally resided here, and the grounds 
contain a funeral urn, dedicated to 
his memory by his Countess, 1781. 

i Curry Rivell, The church is 
worth a visit: it iS a hoary embattled 
buildinff with beautiful windows, 
and roof, screen, and seats of carved 
oak. 1. of the altar a curious monu- 
ment preserves the memory of Mar- 
maluke and Robert Jennings, whose 
effigies appear in the costume of 
troopers, with jack-boots and jerkins. 
Around the tomb are the quaint fi- 
gures of attendant mourners. From 
this village we descend upon 

2 Langport {Inn : Langport Arms), 
where a break in the hills gives 



SoMEESETSHiRE. EotUe 40. — Langport. — Alford, 

passage to the river Parret^ which 
here first becomes subject to the action 
of the tide. rt. are the extensive 
marshes of this river and its tribu- 
taries the Yeo and the Isle, and 
rising from the midst of these watery 
channels the church tower of MucheU 
neyt once the site of an abbey. 

Langport, divided into Langport, 
Eastover and Lang]^ort Westover, and' 
connected by rail with Yeovil and the 
Great Western, is an ancient place, but 
it has little besides the church-tower 
of Ifuish Episcopi (late Perp.]) to inte- 
rest the traveller. This is, how- 
ever, one of the most beautiful 
erections of the kind in Somerset- 
shire. You turn towards it on 
the rt. beyond the inn, passing by 
an archway under the Hanging Cha- 
pelf an old building now converted 
into a museum, and evidently so 
named from its position — overhang- 
ing, or uplifted — ^although tradi- 
tionally one of the scenes of the 
bloody assize of Judge Jeffreys. 
Beyond it is Langport church, it- 
self a fine structure, but thrown 
into the shade by its neighbour of 
Huish Episcopi. A story — told in 
other places where comparisons are 
made — ^is current here Uiat the ap- 
prentice built this tower, the master 
that of Muchelnej, and that the 
master destroyed himself in vexation 
at being so suroassed by his pupil. 
2 m. from this church, on the roaa to 
Ilchester, is the village of Long Sutton^ 
which, according to an old doggrel, 
stands in no very good repute for 
its cleanliness: — 
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" Satton Long, Sutton Long, at every door a 
tamp of dung; 
Some two, some three; it's the dirtiest 
place that ever you see." 

At Muchelney, 1^ m., are some 
trifling remains of the Benedictine 
abbey, supposed to have been founded 
by Athelstan. 

The country in this neighbour- 
hood is well coveted with elms, 
which give it a golden appearance 
in the autumn. The soil is tenacious, 



the plough being drawn by long 
teams of oxen. 

Aller, to the N.W., is said to have 
been the place where King Alfred 
baptized the vanquished Guthrum 
and his Danes after the battle of Ed- 
ington. It was the native village of 
Ralph Cudworth, the divine, author 
of * The True Intellectual System pf 
the Universe,' b. 1617. On Aller 
Moor a detachment of Goring's army 
was defeated, 1645. 

Leaving Langport we again as- 
cend the. hills and open distant 
views, the church towers of Huish 
Episcopi and Langport being conspi- 
cilous in the valley. 

3 The top of Somerton Hill, from 
which there is a view ranging 
from one end of the county to the 
other. The 3 landmarks, Stourton 
Tower, Burton Steeple, and the Wei- 
lington Monument, are seen in a line, 
together with those great features 
of Somerset the heights of Exmoor, 
Blackdown, Qnantock, and Mendip. 
The near prospect of wooded hills 
running N.E. from Somerton is most 
beautiful. 

1^ Somerton (Rte. 32). From this 
town, passing the river in its valley, 
we ascend once agsdn to high land 
dividing the channels of the Brue 
and the Gary. 

3 King Weston Inn. 1. King Weston 
House, seat of F. H. Dickinson, Esq., 
a fine estate, -remarkable for the 
beauty of its elms. 

1^ 1. Kemton Mandefield, where 
there are quarries in the lias. 

1 Cross Keys Inn, where we cross 
the Fosse Way running N.E. towards 
Shepton. 1. West Lydford, with a 
venerable manor-house, and 2 an- 
cient mills on the Brue. 

2i Alford, where the church is an 
admirable specimen of the early Perp. 
of Henry VI. The roof and screen 
are very delicately carved, and the 
churchyard has its cross. S. of the 
village is Alford Well, a mineral 
spring. 
. 3 Castle Cary (Rte. 28), ft 
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which it is a Tery prett^jr drive to 
Wincanton, the road keeping on the 
edge of the hills, and nndulating 
over the broken ground, in a succes- 
sion of little waves. 

1| 1. Hadspen House, Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse, a g^y old mansion 
seated under woods. 

1 1., in the yalley, Yarlington Lodge, 
the residence of the Rogers's. 

i Delightful prospects to the W. 
and S. In the latter direction rises 
the fortified height of Cadbury (p. 
206). 1. is seen the churclM>f Bratton, 
on a grassy height fiUling steep to a 
dell. 

1 L HoU^n-ook Home, Charles Bar- 
ton, Esq. 

li Wincanton {Inns: Greyhound; 
Bear), situated on the Cale, in a po- 
sition which may remind the tra- 
veller of Shaftesbury. It stands on 
steep ground at the head of the 
broad Vale of Blackmoor, where the 
hills form a natural terrace. Upon 
this many of the houses are built, 
comman<JUng from their windows the 
vista of the vale and its long-drawn 
boundaries, and the onward course of 
the little river, which is indicated by 
a glittering line of light 

Wincanton, formerly called Win- 
calton, is a town of the olden time, 
when the manor belonged in succes- 
sion to the Lovells of Castle Cary, 
the St. Maurs and Zouches, of which 
the two latter families were seated 
at Marsh Court, now a farmhouse, 3 
m. S. In 1553 Wincanton was ter- 
ribly ravaged by the plague, to such 
an extent that the roads to it were 
closed, and travellers passed into 
Wiltshire by Alfred's Tower. Inl688 
it was the scene of a skirmish be- 
tween the troops of the Prince of 
Orange and some dragoons of the 
King. The Prince afterwards slept 
in a house in South-street, where the 
Orange room is still pointed out. 

The pretty road out of this town 
towards Bruton, and the view fr«m 
that towards Castle Cary, should be 
seen. At a distance of 7 m. S.W, 



is Castle Cadbury, the traditional 
camp of King Arthur, p. 206 ; 3 m. 
in the direction of Bruton Bedlittch 
Park, a seat of the Earl of Ilchester, 
the house built in 1672 by Sir Stephen 
Fox ; on Stourhead to the N. Alfred's 
Tower and Jacks Castle, described 
in Rte. 13; and lastly, below the 
heights of Jack's Castle and Pen- 
ridge, about 3 m. from Wincanton, 
some remains of the Augustine 
priory of 

Stavordah, rebuilt 1443, but 
founded by one of the Lovells in the 
reign of Henry III. They now form 
the house and appurtenances of a 
homestead. The choir is the farm- 
house, the nave the bam, the chapel 
the dairy, but the roof of the last is 
of exquisite beauty. Stavordale gives 
the title of Baron to the Earl of U- 
chester. 

At Wincanton Major Stanley's 
hounds are kennelled. They are 
known as the Blackmoor Vale fox^ 
hounds. 

The road to Mere qMvd^ Bay ford 
Hill, which on the rt. looks far into 
Dorsetshire. 1. is Bayford ^ House, 
the seat of the Messiters. 

3 The border, from which our 
route passes through a projecting 
tongue of Dorsetshire. 1. are Pen Sel- 
wood and those curious excavations 
called the Pen Pits ; farther 1. Alfred's 
Tower and Jack's Castle (Rte. 13). 

2 High Cross, a spot where the 3 
counties meet. 1. 2 m. Stourhead, 
seat of Sir Henry A. Hoare, Bart. 

1 rt. Zeals House, seat of the 
Groves; 1. the old camp of White- 
sheet Castle, 

1 Mere, described, with, the re* 
mainder of this road, in Rte. 13. 
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ROUTE 41. 

SHAFTESBURYTO CHABiy.BTMIUSOBNE 
PORT, SflEBBOBNE, YEOYIL, AMD 
CBEWKERNE. 

Shaftesbury to Yeovil (Rte. 20). 

Yeovil (Rte. 28). From this town 
the road ascends into the hills, pass- 
ing 1., in a farmhouse, some remains 
of Nash Priory, and rt., in 2i m., an 
old camp. 

3i West Coker. 

1 JEast Chinnocky where there is a 
considerable manufacture of sail 
cloth. At Chiselborough, 2 m. N.W., 
many of the inhabitants are afPected 
by goitre and cretinism, maladies 
attributed to a defective ventilation 
at a mild temperature, the village 
being situated in a narrow valley 
closed on 3 sides by lofty hills. 
These unhappy beings are described 
by Dr. Guggenbiihl in a letter to 
Lord Ashley (in 1851) as " 3 Ger- 
man ft. high — corpulent and bloated, 
with mis-shapen heads, turgid lips, 
and noses flattened like the negro's." 

1 The road descends from the 
high land into the vale of the Parret. 

1 1. ffaseUmry, where, in the reigns 
of Stephen and Hen. I., lived Wulfric, 
a celebrated saint and hermit, who, 
according to the legend, dressed in a 
coat of iron, and in this easy habit 
would receive the visits of the King 
and nobles who came to consult him. 

2 Crewkeme (^Inns : George; Red 
Lion), a market town of some size, in 
the vadley of the Parret, surrounded 
by a wide amphitheatre of hills. It 
has a manuiacture of sail cloth, web- 
bing, and girths, and is a busy place, 
where every gaping cottage door re- 
veals a loom at work. Several 
houses, as the George, are con- 
structed of Hamhill stone. The 
name Crewkerne signifies ** the her- 
mitage at the Cross." 

The 'church, dedicated to St. Bar- 



tholomew, is one of the 2 finest 
cruciform churches in the county, the 
other being at Ilminster. It is a beau- 
tiful specimen of the Perp. of the 
15th century, of remarkable richness, 
the windows of the N. transept being 
especially worthy of notice. You 
should observe also in particular the 
W. door and its ornaments. This 
church was given by the Conqueror to 
Caen Abbey, and so included in the 
Norman diocese Of Bayeux. In 1402 
its churchyard struck the fancy of a 
certain monk of Ford, one Robert 
Chard, who obtained permission to 
immure himself as an anchorite in 
a ** solitary house" beneath it. 

The Free Grammar-school, on the 
N. side of the ch., was founded 1499 
by John Combe, a native of Crew- 
kerne,' and for many years precentor 
of Exeter Cathedral. It is one of 
the most ancient in England. Mr. 
Justice Best, afterwards Lord Wyn- 
ford, was educated at this school. 

The father of Tom Paine, author of 
' The Rights of Man,' was a native 
of Crewkerne. He was a staymaker, 
and carried on business at Thetford 
in Norfolk, where his son was bom. 

Hinton St, George, seat of Earl 
Poulett, is 3 m. N.W. It is occa- 
sionally shown. Fuller says it may 
be called ^'a charitable curiosity, if 
true what is traditioned — that about 
the reign of King Hen. VII. the 
owner built it in a dear year, on 
purpose to employ more people 
thereupon." The garden front was 
designed by Inigo Jones. The fa- 
mily pictures were given, it is said, 
to the great Lord Clarendon, and 
now form part of the collections at 
the Grove in Hertfordshire and Both- 
well Castle in Scotland. The Hinton 
monuments are in the neighbouring 
church. 

At Pacedoum Lodge, near this town, 
the poet Wordsworth and his sister 
lived for about two years, and first 
became acquainted with Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

Proceeding on our road to Chard 
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we obtain a good view of Crewkerne, 
together wiui its backgitmnd. Pen- 
domer Down, and the conical knoll of 
Crook Hiil, 

2 A steep ascent to the heights of 
Bona Hill, a narrow ridge, so named 
from St Ranns, to whon^ there was 
once a chapel on the hill. The road 
runs along the summit of this ridge 
to within 2 m. of Chard. Rt. are 
the fir plantations of^ Hinton St. 
Geoive. 

1 The highest point, from which 
we obUun a bird's-eye view over 
Somerset and Dorset, each bounded 
by the sea : in the foreground a clump 
of beech trees, and a sandy road de- 
scending the hill, complete the pic- 
ture. 

1 Windtjc^istle Inn, a name sugges- 
tive of snug quarters on a winter's 
night — 

" When troBtj winda blaw in the drift" 

1. the woods of 



Cricket Lodge, seat of Lord Brid- 
port Through the trees are 'seen 
those twin hills Licwesdon and Pil- 
lesdon. The mansion is situated &r 
below the road, in a romantic dell 
which opens into the valley of the 
Axe. It was rebuilt about 60 years 
ago. Adjoining it is the little ch. of 
Cricket St Thomas, in which the first 
Lord Bridport was buried. There 
is a monument to his memory, and 
another to the Rev. William, Earl 
Nelson, Duke of Bronte, whose re- 
mains were deposited in St. PauFs. 
He was the fiither of the present 
Lady B. The residence of the 
Hoods was originally at Mosterton, a 
village S. of Crewkeme. 

2^ rt. Avishays, a seat of the For- 
tescues, where Chard greets us in its 
valley, particularly its great lace 
factories, which rise high above the 
houses. 

li aard (Rte. 89). 
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ABBOTSBURY. 



Abbotsbary, 149. 

Castle, 119, 149. 

Abbots, Isle, 256. 

Abory, 28. 

Addison, birthplace, j8 ; his 

• Invisible Drummer,' 43 ; 

where educated, 50. 
Aff-piddle, 109. 
Agapemone, 197. 
Agglestone, 160. 
Ailesbury Column, ij. 
Alabaster r^s, 228, 219. 
Aldboum, J5; Chace, J5, 66. 
Alderbary, 59 ; House, 62. 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury, 12. 
Aldhelm's Head, St., 140 ; 

Well, 212. 
Aldwlck Court, 210. 
Alford, 257 ; Well, 257. 
Alfoxton House, 2j6. 
Alfred's defeat of the Danes, 

i6,-2j ; his retreat at Athel- 

ney, 196. 

Tower, 95. 

All Cannings, 65. 

AUein, the nonconformist, 

birthplace, 64. 
Allen, Ralph, 116, 169 ; grave, 

22, 171. 

, rivulet, 99. 

A Her, 257; Moor, 225, 257. 

Allington, 44. 

Almsford, 212. 

Ambres, 37. 

Amesbury. 37 ; Abbey, 37 ; 

Abbey-church, j8. 
Ammerdown, 204. 
Andover, 74. 
Angersleigh, 228. 
Anning, Miss Mary, 153. 
Ann's Hill, St., ju 
Aquae Soils, andent, 161. 
Arish Mill Gap, 108, 141. 
Arthur's Bridge, 212. 

Grave, 221. 

Palace, 206. 

Well, 206. 

Asbcombe, IJ2 ; Lodge, 192. 
Asboott 249. 



BARROW. 

Ashdown, 26. 

Ashill, 254 ; Forest, 254. 

Ashley Combe, 245. 

Wood, IJ5. 

Ashton Court, 229. 

Rood, 21. 

, Steeple, 21. 

Ash wick Grove, 211. 

Athelney, Isle of, 196, 225. 

Athelstan's Way, King, 12. 

Aubrey, the antiquary, birth- 
place, 10 ; residence, 76. 

Audries, St., 2j6. 

AvaIon,ancient island of, 220. 

Avebuiy, 28 ; House, 28. 

Avishays, 254, 260. 

Avon CU£f Quarries, 22. 

Avon, Gorge of^ 181. 

, river, 8, 161, 173, 

, Valley of, 21, 22, }% 71. 

Axbridge, 2jo. 

Axe, river, 192, 219 ; som'ces, 
154. 

Axium, ancient, 192. 



B. 

Bablngton House, 204. 
Babylon Hill, IJ4, 207. 
Bacon, Roger, birthplace, 228. 
Badbury Castle, 25. 

Rings, 100, IJ5. 

Badminton, 187. 
Bagborough House, 2^7. 
Baily, the sculptor, birth- 

place, 180. 
Baleares, the ancient, 14^. 
Ballard Down, ij8. 
Bampton, 252. 
Banbury Cunp, 137. 
Bannprdown, 170. 
Ban well, 190; bone-caves, 

iQo ; Stat. 190. 
Barbnry Castle, 25. 
Barford House, 61. 

St Martin, 75. ! 

Barley Wood, 190^ 229. 
Bam-door, 142. 
Barrington Courts 254. 
Barrow Court, 229. 
HiU, 172. 



BELFIELD. 

Barrow Inn, 229. 
Barrows, 2. 
Bassett £)own, 7. 
Bassett, Wootton, 7 ; Stat. 7. 
Bath, 160. 

Abbey-church, 164. 

Baths, i6i. 

Beckford's Tower, 168. 

Excursions, 169. 

History, 161. 

Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution, 166. 

Old Assembly Rooms, 167. 

Partis College, 167. 

Pump-room, i6j. 

Quarries, 169. 

Station, 160. 

Stone, 169. 

Street architecture, 167 

Victoria Park, 168. 

Waters, 164. 
Bathampton, 160. 
Bath bricks, 195. 
Batheaston, 160, 170. 
Batherm river, 252. 
Bathford, 160. 
Battleborough, 2ji. 
Battlesbury Camp, 80. 
Batt's Castle, 242. 

Comer, 142. 

Bayford Hill, 258. 

House, 258. 

Beacon Hill, j6, 21X. 
Beaminster, 154. 
Beam Rock or Back, 192. 
Beauchamp, Hatch, 254. 

Shepton, 254. 

Beckford, William, fites on 

his coming of age, 87; 

tower and monument, 168. 
Beckham, Humphrey, sculp- 
tor, 49. 
Beckhampton, 67. 
Beckington, 204. 

, Bp., birthplace, 204. - 

Bedhampton, 77. 
Bedloe, Captain, grave. 176. 
'Bedminster, 187. 
Bedwln, Great, jj, 
Beechen ClifT, i6j. 
Belbury Ring, 77. 
BelfleldHouse,iJ5. 
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BELL. 

Bell inn, n$. 
Bellows, ttie, 151. 
BellatoD, 225. 
Bemerton, 5a. 
Bendon, 153. 
Bentham, Jeremy, lax 
Bere Wood, 127. 

Regis, 127. 

Berewyke Camp, 211. 
Berkeley Castle, 187. 
Berkley House, 204* 
Berries, the, 81. 
Berwick St. James, 77. 

St John, 76. 

St. Leonard's, 86. 

Blckham, 242. 
Bicknoller, 2|8. 
Biddesden House, 7a. 
Biddestone, 16. 
Bill of Portland, 14J. 
BiUy Wilkinsk an old oak. 

117. 
Blndon Abbey, 107. 
BlDdon HiU. 141. 
Bingham. Sir Richard, birth- 

plaoe, 127. 
Bingham's Meloombe, 127. 
Bird, the artist, residence and 

grave, 181. 
Birt river, 154. 
Birt's Hill, 154. 
Bishop's Cannings, 65, 71. 
— - Chair, 190. 

Fonthill, 85. 

— — Lydeard, 249. 

Bishcipstone, 76. 

Bisa river, 2a 

Bitton, 170. 

Black Down, 118, 148, 2jo, 

2J2, 134' 

Heath, 66. 

•~— Uon inn, 225. 

Pits, 248. 

Spring, 22J. 

Venn, 150. 

Blacker's Hill Camp, 211. 
Biackland House, 67. 
Blackmoor, Vale of, 11^,258. 
Blackmore, poet and phy- 

slcian, birthplace, 14. 
Blaise Castle, 182. 
Blake, Admiral, birthplace, 

194 ; defence of Taunton, 

199. 
Blandfurd, 129. 

— Racecourse, i jo. 
— ^Down, I J 5. 

St. Mary, ijo. 

Blindman's Oate, 22;. 
Bloxworth House, 109, 127. 
Blue Anchor, 219. 
Blunsdon Castle Hill, 24. 
'^kerley ditch, iji, 
ne-caves : — 
mwell, 190. 



BRENT. 

Bone-caves: — 

Burrington, 2ja 

Cbedder, 2)j. 

Compton Bishop^ 19a 

Hutton, 190^. 

Loxton, 190. 

Sandford, 2ia 

Uphill. IQ2. 
Bonnam, 96. 
Boreham, 81. 

Bore on the Vamt river, 195. 
Boroughbridge, 196, 225. 
Boscombe Chine. 108. 

Lodge, 108. 

Bossington, 245 ; Beacon, 

145- 

Boswell, King of the Gipsies, 
grave, 68. 

Botoner, William, birthplace, 
179. 

Bournemouth, 108. 

Bourns, the, j8. 

Bow and Arrow Castle, 147. 

Bow Brook, ijj. 

Bowden Park, 19. 

Bower Walls, 182. 

Bowie, the Spanish scholar, 
grave, 44. 

Bowles, the poet, residence, 
49; living, 68. 

Bowood, 68. 

Box, 17 ; Brook, 10.; Hill. 70; 
Quarries, 17; Stat, 17; 
Tunnel, 17. 

Boyle, the philosopher, where 
he made his first experi- 
ments. ii6. 

Boyton House, 78. 

Bracton, the lawyer, birth- 
place, 241; supposed mo- 
nument of, 243. 

Bradenstoke Priory, 8. 

Brodfleld, 14. 

Bradford, 21 ; Down, 118. 

Bradleigh Hill. 227. 

Bradley House, 84. 

iCnoll, 92. 

, Maiden, 84. 

Bradon Forest, 18. 

Pond, 18. 

Brandon Hill, 179. 

Brandy Street, 244. 

Bratton, 258 ; Castle, 23 ; 
Court, 243. 

Breakwater, Portland, 146, 

Bream Down, 192. 

Bredy, river, 120. 

BremhiU. 68. 

Brendon HIU, 250. 

iron-mines, 250. 

Valley, 246. 

Brent, East, 231. 

Knoll, 193, 231. 

, South, 231. 



BRTMORE. 

Brentfield Bridge, 196. 
Brett, Sampford, 238. 
Brickworth House, 62. 
Bride Bottom. 148. 
Brldehead, 118, 148. 
Bridgewater, 193 ; Castle, 

104; Stat. 193. 
Brioport, Lord, burial-place, 

260. 
Bridport, 119; Quay, 1^9; 

Excursions, 120. 
Brigmilston, 38. 
Brimsdon, 84. 
Brislington Tunnel, 174. 
Bristol, 174. 

Baptist's College, 179. 

Brandon Hill, 179. 

Castle, 180. 

Cathedral, 17;. 

College Gate, 176. 

Commercial Booms, 178. 

Diamonds, 181. 

Docks and Floating Har- 
bour, 180. 

Exchange, 178. 

General Hospital, 178. 
• GuildhaU, 178. 

High Cross, 94f 

Institution, 179. 

Mayor's Chapel. 176. 

Points of interest, 174. 

Public Libraiy, 179. 

Q. Elizabeth^B I^ital, 

St. John's Gate, 178. 

St. Mary EedcliflFe, 176. 

St, Stephen's, 177. 

Station, 174. 

West of F^gland and S. 
Wales Bank, 178. 

Worthies, 179. 
Britford, 59. 

British villages, 73, 77, 8a 
Britton, the antiquary. birUi- 

place, 10. 
Brixton Deverill, 85. 
Broadbury Camp, to. 
Broad Chalk, 76. 

Hinton, 8. 

Windsor, 154. 

Broadfleld Down, 229. 

House, 229. 

Brockley Combe, 189, 229. 

.Hall. 189. 

Bromham, 20. 
Brook, 23. 

Broomfield House, 236. 
Broughton Gifford, 71. 
Browne, Simon, birthplace, 

211. 
Brownsea Castle, 103. 

Island, 10 1. 

Bruton, 204; Park, 205. 
Bryanston House, 129. 
Brymore House, 235. 
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BRYMPTON. 

Brympton d'Every, 207. 

Hall, 207. 

Bubb Down, 117. 
BuckiDgham, Duke of, where 

beheaded, 50. 
Buckland Down, 254. 
Bulford, J8« 
BuUbarrow, 128. 
BuUslake Hill, 134. 
Biirbage, J5. 
Burcot House, 219. 
Bnrdrop Park, 7. 

racecourge, 25. 

Burke, Edmund, occasioDal 

residence, 22. 
Bumhazn, 19} . 
Burning Cliff, ixj. 
Burrington, 2jo; <Cayeni, 

2jo; Ham, 2 JO. 
Burton Bradstock, 150. 

Cliffs, 120, 150. 

House, 256. 

— — Pynsent, 256. 

, Steeple, 256. 

Bury Castle, 244. 
— — Wood, 16. 
Bushey Coombe, 22;. 
Sussex Rhi^e, 196. 
Bustard inn, 66. 
Bustard, the great, 66. 
Butcombe Court, 229. 
Butleigh, 224; Court, 224. 
Butler, Bishop, gprave, 175. 
Buxbury, 76. 
Buzbury, IJ5. 
Byzant, the, i J2. 



C. . 

Cabbage, when first grown in 

England, ijo. 
Cadbury Castle, 187, 189, 206. 

Hill, 188. 

House, 206. 

North, 206. 

South. 206. 

Coer Palladwr, ancient, 132. 

Calamine-mines, 230, 234. 

Cale.river, ijj. 

Calne, 67. 

Came House, iix. 

Camel Hill, 206. 

, Queen's, 207. 

Camerton, 211 ; Park, 211. 
Camesworth House, 120. 
Canford Hall, loi. 
Cannings, All, 65. 

Bishop's, 65, 71. 

Cannington, 235 ; Park, 2j$. 
Canynges, elder and younger, 

177 ; birthplace, 179. 
Carhampton, 240. 
CarrlngtOD, the poet, grave, 

2ia 



CHARLCOTT. 

Caiy, Castle, 205. 

Lytes, 228. 

river, 227; source, 206. 

Case, Dr., birthplace, ifj. 
Casterley Camp, 66. 
Castle, hamlet, 219. 
Castle Cary, 205 ; Park, 105. 

Combe, 9. 

Ditches, 61, 66, 75. 

Field, 194. 

Ground, 77. 

Hill, 18, i4,62, xi6,xj2, 

219, 251. 

Orchard, 91. 

Rings, 75, 127, 132. 

CasUeton, 145. 
Catford's Lane, 25J. 
Caihanger, 2$6. 
Catharine, St, 17a 
Cathereton, 121 ; Hill, I20. 
Caverns : — 

Banwell, 190. 

Burrington, 2jo. 

Chedder, 233. 

Compton Bishop, 19a 

Giant's Hole, 181. 

Green Ore, 227. 

Holwell, 2J5. 

Hutton, 190. 

Lamb, 227. 

Loxton, 190. 

Sandford, 230. 

Uphill, 192. 

Wookey, 219. 
Cave's Hole, 148. 
Cecil, Robert, Eail of Salis- 
bury, place of his death, 

26. 
Ceme Abbas, 123. 

river, 123. 

Chains, the, 248. 
Chalbury Camp, iij. 
Chaldfield, Great, 19. 

, Little, 19. 

Chalk, Broad, 76; Yale of, 

76. 
Chapel — 

Cleeve, 239. 

Farm, 168. 

Hanging, 257. 

Hole, 78. 

Leighland, 250. 

Plaster, 17. 

of St. Catherine, 149. 

of St. Joseph, 220. 

of St Lawrence, 21, 8 t, 169. 

of St Leonard, 62, 129. 

of St Michael, 223. 
Chapman Barrows, 247. 
Chapman's Pool, 140. 
Charborough House, loi. 
Chard, 255 ; Common, 254. 
Charford, 61. 
Charlbury HUl, 67. 
Charloott, 23* 



CLARENDON. 

Charles II., 45, x2o, 307. 
Charlinch, 23$. 
Charlton Down, X29. 

Marshall, 135. ; 

Park, 13. 

Queen, 173. 

Charmouth, 120. 
Charmy Down, X70. 
Char, river, I2X. 
Charlbury Hill, 67. 
Charlinch, 23^. 
Charterhouse Hinton, 210; 

Abbey, 210. 
Chart-knoll, 154. 
Chatham, Earl of, anecdotes, 

26, 256; residenoes, 52, 

256. 
Chatley House, 2x0. 
Chatterton, 177 ; birthplace, 

18a 
Chedder, 232. 

Cavern, 233. 

~— Cheese, 232. 

Cliffs, 234. 

Pink, 234- 

Wood, 232. 

Cheddlngton, 154. 
Chedzoy, 249. 
Chelvey Court, 187. 
CherhiU, 67 ; White Horse, 

67,68. 
Chesil Bank, 120, X43, 149. 
Chesilton, 144. 
Chettle Hole, 78. 
Chew Court, 227. 

Magna, 227. 

Chewton Mendlp, 227. 
Cheyney Court, 17. 
Chickerell, West, 148. 
Chicksgrove, 85. 
Chideock, X2o. 
Chilmark, 85; Down, 85; 

Quarries, 46, 85. 
Chilton House, 3$. 

Priory, 195, 249. 

Chimney Rock, 152. 
Chinnock, East, 259. 
Chipley Park, 202, 
Chippenham, 8 ; Stat, 8. 
Chipstable, 252. 
Chisbury, 34. "^^ 
Chiselborough, 259. 
Chiselbury Camp, 76. 
Chisenbury, 73 ; Pllory, 38, 

Chlorus's Camp, 44. 
Cholderton, 43. 
Church Cliffs, X50. 

Hope, 147. 

Chute, 36; FoireBt» j6; 

Lodge. 36. 
Clack Hill, 8. 
Clarendon, 59. 
-^ Forest, m. 
Lodge, 60. 
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CLARENDON. 


CUDWORTH, 


DORSETSHIRE. 


GUupendoD, Uie histoiian. 


Convict Prison of Portland, 


Culbone, 245. 


birthplace, 57. 
CUtford Bottom, i8. 


147- 


Cunetio, ancient, 26, 32. 


Conybeare, Rev. J., grave. 


Cunnington. the antiquaiy. 


Claverton, 22, 170; Manor, 


170. 


residence, 79; grave, 79. 


12, 171 ; Valley, x6o, 171. 


Conygar Hill, 242. 


Cunry. North, 20a 


Clayhaager, 252. 


Cook's Folly, 182. 


Rlvell, 256. 


Clearbury Ring, 6a 


Cooper, Anthony, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the states- 


Curtis, Admiral Sir Roger, 


Cleeve Abbey, 239. 


birthplace, 61. 


Chapel, 219. 

, OW, 219. 


man, birthplace, 130, 




Cophead, 81. 


• 


Cleve Combe, 190. 


Copper-mine, 21$. 




Cievedon, 188; Court, 189; 


Copse Leigh, 227. 




Excursions, x88. 


Coram, Captain, birthplace. 


D. 


Cley Hill, 24, 80, 82. 


I5J. 




CUtre Pypard, 8. 


Corfe Castle, 104, X06. 


Damorey Court, 129. 
OiOk, 129. 


CUfton. lid 


Mullen, 136, 


Academy of Fine Arts, 179. 
Cook's FoUy, 182. 


Gorsley, 81. 


Dancing Ledge, 14a 


Corsham, 14 ; Court, 14 ; Stat 


Dane Leys, 23* 


Hot Wells, x8f. 


14- 


Danesborot^h, 236. 


St Vincent's Rocks, x8z. 


Corston. 16. 


Daniel, the poet, monument. 


Victoria Rooms, 179. 


Cossington, 19J, 249. 


204. 


Zool(^cal Garden, x8i. 


Cothelstone Manor-house, 


Dantaey, Winterboum, 44. 


Clutton, 227. 

Coach attacked by a lioness. 


236 ; Park, 236. 


Davies, Sir John, the poet, 


Cotley Hill, 8a 


birthplace, 90. 


f^ 


Courtenay, Wootton, 242. 


Davy, Sir Humphry, 180. 
Dead-man's Bay, X15, 144. 


Goaxdon, 255 ; Mill, 256. 


Countesbury, 246. 


Cock Hill, 195, 249. 
Codford Circle, 78. 


Court Hill, 20. 


Dean House, 62. 


Cow and Calt 1 19. X54. 


, West, 61. 


St Mary, 78. 


Cowsfleld House, 62. 


Decumans, St., 238. 


St. Peter, 78. 


Cowslip Green, 230. 


Deep-Comb-Lane, 229. 


Stat, 78. 


Coxe, the traveller, his re- 


Denny Rock, 187. 


Coker Court, 207. 


sidence, 49 ; rectory, 52. 


Deptford inn, 77. 


, West, 259. 


Crabbe the poet, his living, 


Deverill. Brixton, 85. 


Colcombe, 150. 


21 ; grave, 21. 


Hill, 85. 


Cold Kitchf^n Hill, 84. 


Cranbome, i jo ; Chace, i jo. 


Loi^(bridge, 85. 


Cole Hill, 115. 


Grandon Bridge, 249. 


Devil's Dancing Hill,ii6, 154. 


Coleridge the poet, residence. 


Cranmore Hall, 212. 


Den, 27, 28. 


188. 235. 


Crater, the, 108. 


Ditch, 61. 


Coles Farm, 17. 
Coleshill, 24; House, 24. 


Crawford Castle, 115. 


Nightcap, 106. 


Tarrant, 135. 


Devizes, 63. 


Collingboum Ducis, 36, 
Heath, j6. 


Creech Barrow, 104; Hill, 


D'Ewes, Sir Symonds, birth- 


204, 212. 


place, 256. 


— Kingston, 36. 


Creeping Oak, 32. 


Dcwlish House, 127. 


Lodge, 72. 


Crewkeme, 259. 


Dial Hill, 188. 


Wood, i6, 721 


Cricket Lodge, 260. 


Quarry, 229. 

Dillington House, 254. 


Colmer's Hill, 119. 


St Thomas, 254,260. 


Colston, Edward, birthplace. 


Cricklade, 18. 


Dilton Court, 24. 


180. 


Cromlech Crock Lane, 117. 


Diuder Manor-house, 212. 


Colway House, 152. 


Cromlechs, 28, 148. 


Dhiton, 57 ; Beeches, 78 ; 


Combe Down, 76, 169. 


Crooked Lane, 231. 


House, 85. 


Flory, 249. 


Crook Hill, 116, 154, 26a 


Discove, 205. 


Combehay. 210 ; Park, 2za 
Combe Manorhouse, 253- 


Peak, 190, 230. 


Ditcheat 212. 


Croecombe, 212. 


Ditteridge, 17. 


Comb Hill, 7i. 


Cross Keys inn, 257. 


Divellsh, river, 137. 


Compton Basset House, 67. 


Crosses, andent^ 10, 50, 54, 60, 


Dobb's, Part of, 253. 


— Bishop, 2JO, 190. 

Chamberlayne House, 


68, 72, 94, 116, 190, 211, 


Doddington, 235. 


212,219,224,228,233, 235. 


Dolberry Warren, 230, 232. 
Donclifr,X32, 133. 


75- 


^237,239,243,249.251,257. 
Crowcombe, 237 ; Court, 237- 


Dundon, 227. 


Douhead Hall, 76. 


Martin, 227. 


Crowe's • Leweadon Hill,' 


St Andrew, 75. 


Coneygore, 120. 


154. 


St Mary. 75. ^_ 


Congresbury, 2i2, 


Croydon Hill, 242. 


Dorchester, no; Amphithe- 


Conholt Park, 36. 


Cucking-stool, 8. 


atre, 110; Statiia 


Conie Castle, i2i, lyj. 


Cudworth, Ralph, his rec- 


Dorsetshire, earlyhlstory, 97 ; 


Connaught's Hole, 140. 


tory, 206 ; birthplace, 257. 


geology, 97 i points of in- 
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DOULTING. 

terest, 98 ; proverbs, loj, 
119, 139, 154 ; routes, 98. 

Doultiug, 112; quarries, 112. 

Dowlands, 152. 

Down-Ampney, 18. 

Down Cliff, 120. 

House, 129. 

Downside, ill. 

DowntoQ, 61. 

Draycot Ceme, 9. 

Druid's Head, 66. 

Dryden, epitaph by, 166. 

Ducking-stool, 8. 

^hike's House, 21. 

DulcotHill, 2 1 J. 

Dulverton, 252. 

Dundon Beacon, 227. 

Compton, 227. 

Dundry Hill, 225. 

Dungeon, 123. 

Dungy Head, 142. 

Dunkerton, 211. 

Dunkery Beacon, 244. 

Dunstan, St., 221. 

Dunster, 240 ; Castle, 24i> 

Durdle Bay, 142. 

D'Urfey, Tom, 35. 

Durlston Bay, 139. 

Head, IJ9. 

Durnford, j8; House, i8; 
Little, j8. 

Dumovaria, ancient, 112. 

Durrington Walls, 38. 

Durston Stat, 198. 

Durweston, 137. 



E. 

Earldoms, the, 62. 
Earls, Winterbourn, 44. 
Eastbury Park, 130. 
East Castle, 77. 
Easton, 147. 

Grey, 14. 

Hill, a, 73. 

Percy, Lower, 10. 

Eastwell House, 65. 
Ebber Rocks, 2x9. 
Edgarley, 224. 
Edingtou, 24; priory-charch, 

24. 
Edwards, Bryan, birthplace, 

.23. 
Eggardon HIII, 119. 
Ell Barrow, 66. 
EUworthy Barrows, 250. 
Ehn and Ash, 14. 
Emmit HUl, 140. 
Encombe, 140. 
Englishcombe, 172. 
Enmore Castle, 197, 236. 
Erie, family of. xoi. 

Stoke Park, 24, 65. 

Ethandnne, battle of, 16, 23- 



PYFIELD. 

Etbelred, King, grave, 100. 
Evercreech, 2x2. 
Everley, East,72. 

. House, 73. 

Evershot, 116. 
Exbridge, 252. 
Exe river, source, 248. 
Exford, 248. 

Exmoor, 247, 252; Forest, 
247 ; iron-niines, 247. 



F. 

Fairfield, 236. 

Farleigh Beeches, 21 ; Castle, 
171; House, 172. 

Moukton, 22. 

Farley, 62. 

Farrington Goumay, 227. 

Fern House, 75. 

Fielding, the novelist, birth- 
place, 224 ; residence, 51. 

Flgbury Ring, 44. 

Fisherton de la Mere, 78; 
House, 78. 

Fitzpalne, Staple, 254. 

Flat Holme, 192. 

Fleets East^ 148. 

House, 148. 

river, 115, 143. 

Water, 148. 

Flower's Barrow, 141. 

FonthlU Abbey, 86. 

, Bishop's, 85. 

Giffard, 86. 

Fontmeir Magna, 135. 

Ford Abbey, 121. 

, Winterbourn, 44. 

Fordington, no; Field, in. 

Forest Hill, 32. 

Fortnight Farm, 210. 

Fortune's Well, 144. 

Fosbury, 36. 

Fosse Way, Roman, 14, 211, 
228, 257. 

Foster, Sir Michael, birth- 
place, 26. 

Fovant, 75. 

Fox, Henry, Lord Holland, 
86. 

, Sir Stephen, bh'thplace, 

62. 

Foxley, 14. 

Frampton Court, 11 1. 

Freeling, Sir Francis, birth- 
place, 180. 

Freshford, 22, 171. 

Friar's Heel, 39. 

Frome, 202 ; river, 109. 

Fuller, Thomas, his rectory, 

Fyfield, 67. 



GKOVELY. 



e. 



Gad Cliff. 141. 

Gallows Hill, 242. 

Garrick, epitaph on Quin, by, 

165. 
Gassen, 8$. 

Gaulden Manorhouse, 25(X 
Gaunt's House, loi. 
Gay, the poet, 37- 
Geology of Dorset, 97. 

of Somerset, 158. 

— :- of Wilts, 3. 
Giant Goram, 182. 

St. Vincent, 182. 

Giant's Hill, 123. 

— Hole, I8i. 

Gildas the historian, birth- 
place, 169 ; residence, 192. 

Giles' Park, St., 130. 

Glanville, the lawyer; resi- 
dence, 8. 

Glanvilles Wootton, 12J. 

Glastonbury, 220. 
Abbey, 220. 
Abbey-house, 222. 
Abbot's Bam, 222. 
Abbot's Kitchen, 221. 
Church of St. John, 222. 
Cup, 88. 

Mineral spring, 223. 
Thorn, 220, 223. 
Tor, 223. 
Weary-all Hill, 22J. 

Glenthorne, 246. 

Gloucester Lodge, 116. 

Goathurst, 197. 

Goblin Combe, 229. 

Gtodwin, the novelist^ where 
buried, 108. 

Mary Wolstonecraft, 

where buried, 108. 

Golden Bowl, X4a 

Cap, I20, lyi. 

Goumay, Farrington, 227. 
Grabhurst Hill, 242. 
Grafton, East, 33. 
Grange, 104. 

Granville's monument, 170. 
Greenaleigh, 24?. 
Green Ore ORvern, 227. 
Gregory, Arthur, birthplace, 

153. 

Greyhounds, 26. 

Grey-wethers, 3. 

Grimsditch, 61. 

Grimstone Stat., 117. 

Grittleton House, 9. 

Grocyn, the Grecian scholar, 
birthplace, x8o. 

Grooves, 234. 

Grove, Henry, the noncon- 
formist, birthplace, 199. 

Grovely Castle, 77. 
N 
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GROVELT. 

Orovely Wood, 'j'j, 

Works, 77. 

Gunner, Winterboarn, 44. 
Gunville Park, IJS. . . 

Gumey Slade, valley of, iij. 



Hadden Hill, xao. 

Haddon Down, 252. 

Hadspen House, 206, 158. 

Halfway House, 134. 

Halsway, Lower, 2|8. 

Halswell House, 196, 

Ham, the, ij, 

Hamdon, 209. 

HamhlU (gardes, 209. 

Hamilton Hill. 115. 

Hammenlon Hill, 119. 

Hampshire Cross, 41. 

Hampton Down, 160, 169; 
rocks, 22, 169, 170, 3oi« 

Hamptworth Lodge, 62. 

Hamshill ditches. 77. 

Hanford House, ijo. 

Hanging Chapel, 257. 

-^ — Langford, 77. 

Kangcross Tree, 255. 

Hanham, 171. 

Hanuington, 24. 

Hardenhoish Pkrk, 9. 

Hardington Park, 204. 

Hardway, the, 95. 

Hardy, Admiral Sir Thomas, 
birthplace, xi8, 148. 

Hardy's monument, iix, 118, 
149. 

Harestock, 62. 

Harington, Sir John, resi- 
dence, 170. 

Haraham Hill, 60, 76. 

Harptree Court, 227; East, 

22'^. 

Hams, author of ' Hermes,' 

birthplace, so. 
HartcUir Rocks, 229. 
Harte, the poet, birthplace, 

26. 
Hartgills, their murder by 

Charles Lord Stourton, 95. 
HaseltfUry, 259. 
Hasted, historian of Kent, 15. 
Hatch Beauchamp, 254. 

Court, 200, 254- 

House, 88. 

Hautville's Quoit, 226. 
Hawkcburch, 12}. 
Hawksdown, 15}. 
Hawlcstreet, 20. 
Haxton Down, 7^. 
Hayflnp Hill CasUe, |6. 
Haydon^s Onlly, 227. 
Hay Farm, 152. 
^lays Castle, 85. 



HOLTWELL. 

• 

Haielbury House, 17. 

Bryan, quarries, 117. 

Haselton Manorliouae, 90. 
Hazlegrove House, 206. 
Heale House, |8 ; Hill, 52. 
Heatherton Park, 200, 225. 
Heavon's Gate, 82. 
Heddington. 32, 63. 
Heddon'B Mouth, 246. 
Hell's Ladder, 219. 

Stone, 148. 

Henbury, 182 ; Hill, ii6 ; 

House, loi. 
Henover Hill, 134. 
Henstridge, 133 ; Aah, 133. 
Hemyock, 20a 
Herbert, Gtoorge, his living, 

52; grave. 52- 
Hermit's Cave, 86. 
Herringiton, iii. 
Herschel, his observatory at 

Bath, 167. 
Hestercombe, 200. 
Hethfelton, xxo, iij. 
Hetling House, 167. 
Hewish Hill, ja 
Heydon Down, 24?, 2f x. 
Heytesbury, 79; Paik,79. 
Heyw(xxl House, 24. 
Highbridge, 232; Stat 232. 
Highclere, 34. 
High Country, 229. 
High Cross, 258 ; of Bristol, 

Hi^er Combe, 253. 
High Hall, xox. 
High Stayt 123* 
Highworth, 24. 
Hill DeverUl, 8$. 

House, 2J5. 

Scars, 229. 

Hindon, 86. 
Hinton Abbey, 2xa 

, Broad, 8. 

— — , Charterhouse, 2ia 
— — House, 254. 
-— St. George, 2J9. 
Hoare, Sir Richard Colt, 

grave, 93. 
Hobbes, the philosopher, 

birthplace, 13. 
Hod Hill, x;$. 
Holebrook House, 258. 
Holes Bay, loz, iij, ij6. 
Holford, 236. 
Hollam House, 2${. 
Holloway, 163 i HlU, 2ia 
Holme, Flat, 192. 

, Steep, 192.- 

Holnest Lodge, 113. 
Holnicote, 24). 
Helton Heath, 11 j. 
Holwell Cavern, 235. 

, Valley of, 203. 

Holywell Tunnel, X17. 



JULIAN. 



Hood, Admiral, bblhplace, 

123 ; monument, 227. 
Hooker, Richard, his rectory. 



Hone, author of the ' Evenr- 
day Boole,' birthplace, X69. 

Hone river, 24a 

Horn Hill, X54. 

Homer, 245 ; stream, 244. 

Homer, ' Little Jack Homer,' 
204. 

Homingsham, 84. 

Horsey Slime, 193, 232. 

Horton Park, loi. • 

Houndstreet Park, 173, 227. 

Huiah Epiacopi, 257. 

Hungerford, 66; Hoqf»itaI, 

15. 
Hunter's Combe, 201, 235. 
Huntspill, 232. 
Hurcot Hill, 227, 228. 

House, 75. 

Hurley Beacon, 238. 
Hussey, the artist, birthplace. 

Hut inn, X19. 

Hutchins, historian of Dorset, 
grave, 109. 

Hut-circles, 113, 191, 242. 

Hutton Caves, 190, 192. 

Hyde, Sir Nicholas, birth- 
place, 9a 

I. 

Idmiston, 44. 
Ikhester, 228. 
Ilminster, 254. 
Ilsington Wood, X27. 
Ina's tomb, King, 215. 
Likpen Beacon, 34. 
Iron-mines, 247, 250. 
Iron-stone, bed of, 71. 
Ischalis, ancient, 228. 
Isle Abbots, 256. 
Ivel river, source, 126. 
Ivy Cburdht, 59. 
—^ House, 9. 
Iwerae Courtney, 135. 

House, 135. 

^-— Minster, 135. 

J. 

Jack's Castle, 95, 205. 
Jeffreys' "Bloody Assize," 

112, X20, 200, 255, 157; 

his seat, X2i i where buriel, 

121. 
Jewel, Bishop, place of his 

death, 11 ; grave, 48. 
Jordans, 254. 
Julian Street, ancient, 32, 63, 

71- 
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KEINTON. 



Keinton Mtmdefleld, 257. 

KellowayB* 14; Bridge, 8; 
Rock, 8. 

Kelston Park, 17a 

Round Hill, 17a 

Ken, Bishop, place of his 
death, 8; ; grave, 703. 

Kennet river, 26. 

Kennet and Avon Canal, x6i. 

Kew Steps, 191. 

Kewstoke, 192. 

Keynsliam, 17J ; Stat Z7J. 

Kilve, 236. 

Kimeridge, 141 ; Bay, 141 ; 
Clay, J41 ;' Coal, 141 ; Coal- 
money, 141. 

King Arthur's Bridge, 212. 

Grave, 221. 

>— ^ Palace, 206. 

Well, 206. 

King Barrow, 81. 

Oak, 32. 

Weston Hoiise, 227, 228, 

257. 

Weston inn, 257. 

Kingadon, 228; Hill, 228; 

House, 228. 
King's Down, 171. 

Pond, 72. 

Sedgerooor, 225. 

Kingsettle, 95, 132. 
Kingsweston, 182. 
Kingston, 200. 

House, III, 126. 

Lacy, 100. 

Russell, 119. 

Seymour, loo. 

KlTigton St. Michael, 10. 
Kitnore, 246. 
Knap Hill, 30. 
Knighton Long Barrow, 66. 

West, 76. 

Knightstone, 191. 
Knoll, Stoke, 235. 

Inn, 249. 

Knook Castle, 8a 
Kuowle House, xoi. 
Kuoyle, East, 90. 
House, 90. 



L. 

Lace-factories, 255. 
Lackham, 9. 
Lake House, 38. 
Lamh Cavern, 227. 
Lambert's Castle, 121, 153. 
Lambert, the botanist, resi- 
dence, 78. 
Landford, 62 ; Lodge, 62. 



LUI^/INOTON. 

Langbury Hill, uj. 

Langford Court, 13a 

, Hanging. 77. 

— , Little, 77. 

, Steeple, 77. 

I^angport, 256.- 

Langridge, 17a 

Langton House, 135. 

Lansdown battle-field, x68. 

Hill. 168. 

Lansdowne Column, 68. 

Latimer, Bishop, his rectory, 
76 ; his oak, 76. 

Laver9t<Ae, 44. 

Lavington, Market, 65. 

, West, 65. 

Lawes, the musiclao, birth- 
place, 57* 

Lawn, the, 7. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, anec- 
doteof, 64 ; birthplace, x8o. 

Laycock Abbey, la 

Lead-mines, 230, 234. 

Leather pictures, 241. 

Lechmere Water, 213. 

Lee Abbey, 246. 

Bay, 246. 

Leigh, 2j. 

Court, 183. 

Delamere, 9. 

Down, 187, 229. 

— — House, 123. 

Leighland. Chapel, 25a 

Levels of Somerset, 23a 

Lewesdon Hill, 119, 154. 

Lewston Park, 123. 

Lias, fossils o^ 254. 

Lidbury, 73. 

Lidden river, 123. 

Liddington, 67 ; Castle, 25. 

Limpley Stoke, 22, 171. 

littfecot, 34. 

Lobcombe Comer, 74. 

Lockeridge, 31. 

Locke, the {^iloaopher, 202 ; 
birthplace, 190, 230; resi- 
dence, 227. 

Lodge Hill, 205. 

Lodmoor Marsh, X13. 

Long Bottom, 232. 

Bredy, 119. 

Knoll, 92. 

Sutton, 257. 

Longbridge Deverill, 85. 

Longford Castle, 57. 

Lougleat> 24, 82. 

Losel's Wood, 133. 

Lovel, origin of the name, 
205. 

Loxton, 190, 230. 

Luckford Lake, 138. 

Ludgershall, 72. 

Ludlow, General, birthplace, 

85. 
Lollington, 204. 



MASKELTNE. 

Lulworth Castle, 107. 

Cove, 142. 

— — , East, 107. 

, West, 142. 

Lushinger, 61. . 
Lydeard, Bishop's, 249. 
— — St. Lawrence, 250. 
Lydford, West, 257, 
Lydiard Park, 18. 

Tregoze, 7. 

Lym rivulet, 150. 

Lyme Reg^ 150; siegje of, 

151. 
Lymington, 229. 
Lyndale, 246. 
Lyng, East, 225. 
Lynmouth, 246. 
Lynton, 246. 
Lytchet Bay, 113. 
— — Forest, 113. 

1- House, loi, X13. 

Minster, 113. 

Lytes Cary House, 228. 



Macready, W. C, residence, 

124. 
Maenbury, no. 
Maesbury Castle, 211, 213. 
Maes Knowl, 225. 
Maiden Bradley, 84. 

Castle, IX I. 

Newton, 117. 

Main Down, 251. 
Malmesbury, 12 ; Abbey 

Church* 12; Aldhelm of, 

12. 
Malmesbury, first Lord, his 

monument, 48. * 
Mandefield, Keinton, 257. 
Manton, 35. 
, Thomas, birthplace, 

250. 
Maiden, 65. 
Margaret, last of the Planta- 

genets, 172. 
Marlborough, 26 ; College, 

27 ; racecourse, 25. 
Marlborough Downs, the 

highest point, 31. 
Marm Tout, 142. 
Mamhull, 137. 
Marshal's £hn inn, 227. 
Marsh Court, 258. 
Marshwood House, 85. 

Vale of, 155, 

Marston House, 204; Stat., 

207. 
Martensell Hill, 30. 
Martock, 209; Manorhouse, 

209. 
Maskelyiie, the astronomer, 

birthplace, 18 ; residence, 7. 
N 2 
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MASSINOER. 

Massinger, the dramatic poet, 

birthplace, 5a 
Maton, the divine, birth- 
place. 4?. 
Maumbury, no. 
Maver Honae, 74. 
Mazes or labyrinths, 61, 12*7. 
Meare, 2^4 ; Ftah-bouee, 224 ; 

Manorhouse, 224. 
Melbury Abbas, 134. 

HiU,i?2. 

Marble, X17. 

— — Osmand, 117. 

Park, ii6»xi7. 

Melbury Saxnpford, 17. 
Melcfaet Park, 62. 
Meloombe, Bingham's, 127. 

Regis, 114. 

Melksham, 19 ; Forest, 19 ; 

Stat, 19. 
Mells, 201 ; Park, 204. 
Mendlp Hills, 230, 2^4. 

Ijodge, 230, 

— — Mines, 234. 
Mere, 91 ; Part, 91 ; Wood- 
lands, 91. 
Merly House, xoi. 
Michael's Hill, St., 208. 
Middle Hope, 191. 
Middlemarsh, 123. 
Middle Mill. 152. 
Middlezoy, 225. 
Midford, 22, 2io ; Castle, 2ia 
Milbome Port, 134. 

St, Andrews, 127. 

Milshal Park, 62. 
Milston, 38. 
Milton Abbas, 127. 

Abbey, 128. 

Hill, 73. 219. 

Manorhouse, 210. 

Milverton, 250 ; Jonn de, 
birthplace, 251. 

Minehead, 242 ; Quay, 242. 

Mines of copper, 23$; iron, 
247. »5o» lead, 230, 234; 
zinc, 2?4. 

Minety Stat., 18. 

Minteme House, I23> 

Mole's Chamber, 248. 

MoUand, 2$3'« Down, 2$i. 

Moll Davis, 13. 

Monksilver, 250. 

Monks' Park, 16. 

Monkton Down, 130. 

Farlcigh, 22; Down, 

160. 

House, 9. 

West, 225. 

Monmouth, Duke of, pro- 
claimed King, 200 ; de- 
feated on Sedgemoor, 195 ; 
captured near Wimbome, 
102. 

Monmouth's Close, 102. 



NORBIS. 

Montacate, 208 ; House, 208 ; 
Priory, 208. 

Moon's Park, 133* 

Moore, the poet, residence, 
20, 65, 70 ; grave, 20,65. 

Moot, the, 61. 

Morcombelake, 120. 

Morden Park, 109. 

More CritcheU, loi. 

More, Hannah, birthplace, 
x8o; residences, 181, 190, 
229, 230 ; grave, 229. 

Moreton House, no, 113* 

Stat no. 

Morgan's Hill, 32. 

Morton, Archbishop^ birth- 
place, 127. 

Mosterton, 154. 

Mocotmbe House. 13%. 

Mount Sydenham, 253' 

Muchelney, 257. 

Muggleton, Lodowick. birth- 
place, 9. 

Muke Rocks. 141. 

Musbury, i53' 

Mutuantonis, ancient, 14. 

MyneRockSr243> 

Myrtle Cottage, 188. 



Nadder river, 5? ; source, 75. 

Nailsea Stat., 187. 

Kapler, Sir Wm., residence, 

22, 171. 
Nash, Beau, 162, 167 ; grave, 

165. 

Priory, 207, 259. 

Nelson Fort, 142. 
Neroche Castle, 254. 

Forest, 254. 

Neston Park, 16. 

Nether Avon, 38 ; House, 38. 

Stowey, 235. 

Street, 20. 

Nettlecombe, 290. 
Nettlecomb Tout, 128. 
New Hall, 60. 
— — House, 61. 

Mead, 85. 

Park, 65. 

Passage, 150, 151. 

Newton, 173. 

House, 207. 

Park, 173. 

St. Tioe, 17?. 

Nightingale Valley, 182. 
Nine Barrow Down, 106, 138. 
Ninehead- Court, 201, 202. 
Nine Stones, 118. 
Nonesuch Park, 20. 
Norrington Manorhouse, 76. 
Norris, poet aiid divine, 

birthplace, 36 ; rectory, 52. 



PARE8T0NE. 

North Hill. 24}- 
Northover, 228. 
Northwood, «23. 
Norton Fitz-warren, 200. 

St. Philip, 210. 

Nothe, 114. 
Nottington, 115. 
Notton House, 9. 
Nunney, 203 ; Castle. 201. 
Nuns' Path, <i. 
Nunton, 60. 



0. 

Oaks, remarkable for size, 32, 

117,126, 155,206. 
Obome, 134. 
Odd Down, 210, 211. 
Odstock, 60. 
(^bury Camp, 42. 
Okeford Hill, 137. 

Shilling, 137. 

Oldbarrow, 246. 
OldboTough Cutle, 68. 
Oldbury, 78. 
Old Court, 61. 

Ditch, 80. 

Harry and his wife, 103. 

n9. 

Olditch Court, 123. 

Old King Barrows, 40. 

Oldmixon, historian, birth- 
place and grave, 194. 

Old Sarum, 51. 

Warren, 148. 

Oliver of Malmesbury, 13. 

Oliver's Castle, 65. 

Orange, Prince of, places 
where he slept on his road 
to London, 86, 126, 258. 

Orchardlelgh, 204. 

Orchard Portman, 200. 

Wyndham, 2?8, 250. 

Orestone Point, 245. 

Ormond, the great Duke of, 
place of his death, 100. 

Osmington, tt3. 

Oswald Bay, 142. 

Over Cpmpton, 126. 

Stowey 235. 

Ower Passage, 104. 



P, 

Pack-Monday Fair, 125. 
Page, the buccaneer, 10 j 
Paine, Tom, birthplace, 259. 
Palace Garden, 2j. 
Parkfield monument, 25&.. 
Park Hill, 190. 

House, 4?. 

Knoll, 84. 

Porkstone, 103 ; Lodge, 103. 
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PABNHAM. 

Paraham, 154. 

Tarret river, 257; source, 

154 ; bore, 195. 
Parson's Baro, 107, 119. 
Part of Dol)bs's, 253. 
Pawlet, 19J, 2 J 2. 
Peg-tankards, 89. 
Pembroke Arms inn, n$. 
Pendomer Hill, 154, 260. 
Pen Hill, 21 j, 227. 

Pits, 91, 258. 

Selwood, 91, 13 J, 258. 

Penhill House, 227. 
Pennard Hills, 212. 
Park, 212. 

Penn, Admirtd Sir William, 

birthplace, x8o; grave, 

177. 
Penniless Porch, 218. 
Penpold Point, 182. 
Penraddock, Colonel, the 

Boyalist, 75. 
^Pensford, 225. 
Pensylvania Castle, 147. 
Perry Brieve, 2jo. 
Peter's Pomp, 94. 
Petherton, North, 196. 

, South, 209. 

Petra Egbryhta, ancient, 85. 
Peverel Point, 138. 
Pewisham Forest, 70. 
Pewsey, 74; Heath, 73, 

Vale, 4, JO, 65. 

Pheasant inn, 74. 

Phelps, historian of Somerset, 

his living, 224. 
Piddles wood, 1J7. 
Piddletown, 127. 
Piddletrenthide, 109. 
Pillesdon Pen, 119, 154. 
Rlton Park, 212. 
Pimperne, 130. 
Piukney Park, 14. 
Pinnacle Rock, 107, 139. 
Pinney House, 152 ; Landslip, 

152. 
Piper's inn, 225, 249. 
Pitmead. 81. 
Pitt, Christopher, his rectory, 

130. . 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, aneo* 

dotes, 26, 256 ; residences, 

51. 256. 
Pixtou Park, 252. 
Place Farm, 90. 
Plumber House, 137. 
Polden Hill, 225, 227. 
Pouter's Ball, 224. 
Poole, 102 ; Excursions, X03 ; 

Junction, 103; Stat., 103. 
PooUreed, 224. 
Poore, Bishop^ birthplace, 

Poorstock, T17. 



RAILWAYS. 

Popham, Judge, 34; his 
tomb, 20I. 

Porlock, 244; Hill, 246; 
Quay, 144; sheep, 244. 

Portbury, 187. 

Portisham, 148. 

Portishead, 187. 

Portland, 143; Bill, 148; 
Breakwater, 146; Castle, 
144 ; Convict Prison, 147 ; 
Lighthouses, 148; Quar- 
ries, 145 ; Race, 148 ; Stone, 

145. 
Pottem Manor-house, 65. 

Potter's clay, pits of, 104. 
Poundbury Camp, xix. 
Poxwell, 113. 
l^eston Valley, 115. 
Prichard, Dr., residence, 179. 
Priddy, 235. 

Priestley, Dr., residence, 68. 
Princites, 197. 
Prior Park, 169. 
Prospect Stile, 168. 
Proverbs 01 Dorset, 103, 1x9, 

139. 154- 
of Somerset, X58, X64, 

199. ioo. 223, 229. 

of Wilts, 4, 66. 

Prynne, William, birthplace, 

170 ; where imprisoned, 

241. 
Puncknoll Knob, 1x9. 
Piurbeck, Isle of, 109, 138. 

quarries, 139. 

stone, 109. 

Iterton, 17; Stat., 17. 
Putsham, 236. 
Pylle House, 212. 
Pyrlaiid, 200, 249.- 
Pyt House, 88. 



Qnantock Hills, 201, 236. 

Quarley Mount, 43. 

Quin the actor, grave and 

epitaph, 165. 
Queen Charlton, X73. 
Queen's Camel, 207 ; Sulphur- 

ous spring, 207. 



Race of Portland, X48. 
Racedown Lodge, 259. 
Radlpole, 115. 
Rodstoke, 203, 2X1. 
Railways : — 
Great Western — 
Cheltenham branch, X7. 
Yeovil branch, 198. 
Somerset Central, 193. 



SALISBUBT. 

Railways:— 

Wilts, Somerset, and Wey- 
mouth — 
Salisbiu'y branch, 77. 
Bridport branch, xi6. 

South Western — 
Salisbury branch Arom 
Basingstoke, 74. 
Salisbury branch from 
BishOT)8toke, 6x. 

Exeter Extension. 74. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, places 

where he is said to have 

smoked, 81, 126, 133, 
Rampishain, 117. 
Ramsbury, 3$; Manor, 35' 
Rana Hill, 255, 260. 
Ranston House, 130, 135* 
Raven's Oak, 133* 
Rawlsbury, 128. 
Red Deer, 253 ' 

House, 25. 

Lodge, 179. 

Redlinch Park, 205, 258. 

Reeve- Pole, 145. 

Rempston House, 106. 

Revels Hill, 123. 

Khines, 231. 

Rfaodehom, 15X. 

Ridge Way, 2, 25. 67, 131, 

210. 

Wood, Great, 86. 

Ridgeway HiU, 115. 

Tunnel, 118. 

Ringsbury, 7, 18. 
Ring's Hill, 14X. 
RiQgstead Bay. X42. 
Robin Hood's Bower, 8x. 
Rockley House, 25. 
Roddcnbnry Castle, 85. 
Hill, 85. 

Rodney, Stoke, 23 5« 
Roman roads, 3. 
Rood Ashton, 21. ' 
Round Hill, 172. 
Roundaway Hill, 65 ; battle 

of, 65. 
Rounds or Amphitheatres, 

73, xio. 
Rowbarrow, 230. 
Rowde, 63. 
Rowdeford, 63. 
Rownham Ferry, 181. 
Rushall Park, 38. 
Rushmore Ixdge, 130. 
RyburyCamp, 31. 



S. 



Sacheverell, Henry, birth- 
place, 26. 

Sadborough House, 123. 

Salisbury, 44. 
Bishops' Palace, 49. 
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SAUSBUBT. 

Salisboxy: — 

Gathednl,45. 

Excursions, $i. 

John of; birthplMe, 50. 

King's House, 49. 

Plain, J9, 66, 72. 74. 

Poultiy-CroH, 50. 

Racecourse, 76. 

Road to Chrislcburcli, 6a 

Road to Southamptoo, 61. 

Spire, 47. 

Town-hall, 50. 
Saltford, 17); Stat, 17 j ; 

TunneU 17;. 
Sampford Brett, 2^8. 
Sandford Caves, 230. 

Hill, 2ja 

Orcas^ 108. 

Sandhill Manor-hoose, 240. 

— — Park, 249. 

Sandsfoot Castle, 115. 

SafBen-stones, }. 

Samm, Old, 51. 

Savage, the poet, grave, 177* 

Savemake Forest, J2. 

Lodge, 12. 

Sceorstan, ancient, 14. 
Scott, John, the divine, birth- 
place. 9. 
Scratchbttry Camp, 80. 
Scjthe-fltoues, 202. 
SedgehlU House, 91. 
Se<^moor, 195. 
Seend Manor-houie. 71. 
Selwood Forest, 91, 202. 
Selworthy, 241. 
Seven Sisters, source of the 

Yeo, 126. 
Seven Wells, vallej of, 201, 

Shaftesbury, i}i. 

Sham Castle, 169. 

Shambles, 148. 

Shapwick House, 224, 249. 

Stat. 249. 

Siarpham Park, 221. 

Sharpstone, 171. 

Shelley, Mrs., where buried, 
108. 

Shepherd's Shore, i2, 71. 

Shepton Beauchamp, 254. 

Mallet, 2ij. 

Sherborne. X2j ; Castle, 129 ; 
Causeway, i jj ; Excur- 
sions, 126; House, 124. 

Sherrington, 78. 

Sherston. Great, 14. 

Shillingford, 252. 

Shilling Okeford, 137. 

Shfpham, 2jo. 

Shlpton, 4) ; Beacon, 119, 150. 

Shirehampton, 182. 

Shirewater, 81. 

Shockerwick House, 17, 170. 

Shute, 15a 



8TEEPLET0N. 

Skutshelve Hill, 290. 

Slbthorp, Dr^ botanist, his 
grave, 165. 

Sidbuiy HUl. 16. 

Sidenham, Humphrey, birth- 
place, 25?. 

Silbury Hill, jo. 

SIraoDsbath, 247. 

Simon's Bath, 248. 

Six Wells Bottom, 94. 

Slaughterford, 16, 23, 

Slaughtergate, 133, 

Sloperton Cottage, 2<\ 65, 70. 

Small Down, 212. 

Smaltmouth Sands, 1x5. 

Smedmore, 141 ; House, 141. 

&nith, Sydney, curacy, i8; 
living, 249. 

SnowdoD, 255. 

Solsbury Camp, 170. 

Somerleaie, 219. 

Somersetshire, ArdisBol. axMi 
Nat Hist Soc, 199. 

Church • tofren, 157; 

dialect 158 ; early bistiny, 
157 ; geology, 158; Levels, 
230 ; points of interest, 158; 
proverbs, 158, 164, 199, 
20(^ 22 J, 229; routes, 159. 

Somers, Sir George, birth- 
place. I5J. 

Somerton, 227; Hill, 228, 
257 ; Houses 228. 

Sorblodunum, 51. 

Southbroome House,-65. 

Southey, the poet, birthplace, 
180. , 

South Hill, 212. 

Sparkford Stat, 206. 

Span Head, 247. 

Spaxton, 23 f. 

Spettivsbury, ij5 ; Ring, IJ5. 

Sprat fishery, 192. 

Spring Gardens cloth-mill, 
20 j. 

Springs, intermittent, 149, 
150, 191, 254. 

Spy Park, 19. 

Stag-hounds, Z52. 

Stair Hole, 142. 1 

Stalbridge, 136 ; Park, ij6. 

Standerwick Court 204. 

Standlinch Down, 62. 

Stantonbury Hill, 17J. 

Stanton Drew, 225. 

House, 24. 

Prior, 17 J. 

Staple Fitxpalne, 254. 

Stapleford, 77. 

Stapletou, 176. 

Stavordale Priory, 258. 

Steep Holme, 192. 

Steeple Ashton, 21. 

Langford, 77. 

Steei^eton House, 110, 135, 



8TBBN. 

StiUlngfleet Edward, birth- 
place, I }0. 

Stoberry House, 227.^ 

Stockhiun Oak, 15$. 

Stockton House, j8. 

Works, 78. 

Stogumber, 250. 

ale, 250. 

Stoke Brow, 168. 

Down, 208. 

East 208. 

' Knoll, 23$. 

North, 168. 

Pero, 23$' 

Rodney. 235. 

South, 210. 

West 209. 

StokeoouT<7. 236. 

Stokeleigh Camp, 181. 

Stonebarrow Hill^ X2o. 

Stone Easton Park, 213, 22*7. 

Stonehenge, J9, 51 ; Cursus, 
40. 

Stoney Littleton, 210. 

Stour, river, 129, 135, 136, 
137; sources of, 94. 

Stourhead,92. 258 ; Camp. 94. 

Stourpaine, 135. 

Stourton, 03; Charles, Lord, 
his muraer of the HajrtgilU. 

Stowel, 134. 

Stower, West, 133. 

Hill, 133. 

Stowev, Nether, 23*5. 

Over, 235. 

Stratford, 52. 

Stratton on the Fo68e,2i 1,213* 

St Margaret's, 24. 

Street 224 ; quarries, 224. 

Studland, 107. 

Sturminster Marshall, 136. 

Newton, 137. 

Summerhouse Hill. 207. 

Sutton Court 227. 

— — Little, 80. 

Long, 257. 

Waldron, 135. 

Swainswlck, 170. 

Swallet-holes, 234. 

Swallowfield, 34. 

Swant^, 138 ; Bay, i }8 ; cro- 
codile, 139 ; excurHions, 
138'; Foreland, 138; quar- 
ries, 138. 

Swannery, 149. 

Swayne's Jumps. 196. 

Swell Hill. 256. 

Swindon. 7 ; Stat, 6. 

Swyre, 150; Head, 140, 142, 

Sydenham, physiclaD,j3irtb- 
place, 112, 117. 

Sydney Smith, curacy, 38; 
living, 249. 

Syren Cot House, 38. 
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T. 

Tan Hill fair, ji. 

Tanner, the antiqaary, birth- 
place, 65. 

Tarrant Crawford, ijf. 

Keynestone, 1J5. 

Taunton, iq8. 

Blake B defence, 199, 

Castle, 199. 

Church of St. Mary, 198. 

Dean, 198, 199. 

Station, 198. 

Tedworth, North, 42. 

Park, 42. 

South, 4J. 

Teffont Evias, 85. 

Magna, 85. 

Temple Bottom, 25. 

Terry, the comedian, bbth- 
place, 169. 

Theut, the Celtic god, 129. 

Thomson, the poet, often 
visited at Marlborough, 26. 

Thombury, 1 87. 

Thomcorobe, 123; Barrow, 

2i8. 

Thomfalcon, 254. 
Thomhill. ij6; Sir James, 

4)irthplace, 114, ij6. 
Three Days Farm, 210. 
Thynne, origin of the name, 

Tickenbam, 189. 

Tilly Whim, 1 19. 

Timberscombe, 242, 251. 

Timewell House, 252. 

Tintinhull, 208. 

Tisbury, 90; quarries, 4, 00. 

TittlepathHill,75, ijz. 

Tolland, 250. 

Tom Jones, where said to 

have been written, 51, 
TOne river, 251. 
Tor Hill, 22J. 
Tor's Steps, 248,253. 
Tory Hill, 22. 
Tout or Theut, 129. 
Tottenham House, 33. 

Park, 32. 

Tournament field, 52, 66. 
Towers, Joseph, the divine, 

birthplace. 124. 
Trafalgar House, 62. 
Trendle, 73, 123. 
Trent, 207; Barrow, 208; 

House. 126, IJ4, 207. 
Trowbridge, 20 ; Stat. 20. 
Troy-towns, 126. 
Tump, the, 179, 183, 229. 
Turley House, 22. 
Turners-piddle, 109. 
Tumworth House, 130. 



WALLER. 

Twerton, 173; Stat, 173; 

Tunnel, 171. 
Twin Barrows, 73. 
Twine Hill, 220. 
Tynte, origin of the name, 

107. 
Tytherleigh Arms, 255. 



17. 

Uddens House, loz. 

Upavon, 74. 

Uphill, 192; cavern, 192; 

cutting, 193 ; old chuixh, 

192. 
Upton House, 113. 

Lovel, 78. 

Scudamore, 82. 

Upwey, 115; Spring, 115. 



v. 

Vale of Blackmoor, 133, 258. 

Chalk, 76. . 

Marshwood, 155. 

Pewsey, 4, 30, 65. 

Taunton Dean, 198, 199. 

Valley :— 

Brendon, 246. 

Claverton, 160. 

Gnmey Slade, 213. 

Holwell, 203. 

Hunter's Combe, 20t. 

of the Lower Avon, 21, 22. 

of Rocks, 246. 

Seven Wells, 201. 

of the Stour, 90. 

of the Upper Avon, 37. 

West Lyn, 246. 
Vallis Bottom, 203. 

Manor-house, 203. 

Venn House, 134. 
VemditchCbace, 131. 
Vem Hill, 145. 
Verlucio, ancient, 20, 63, 81. 
Vespasian's Camp, 37, 76, 
Via Iceiiiana, ancient, no, 

118. 
Vincent's Bocks, St., 181. 
Virginia inn, 133. 

W. 

Wake, Archbishop, Mrth- 

W place, 129. 
akeham,.i47. 
Waiford Bridge, 225. 

House, 225. 

Walker's Hill, 31. 
Waller, Lady, grave and 
epitaph, 165. 



WHITENOSE. 

Walton, 225; Castle, 188; 

Court, 189; in Gordano, 

180; old church, 188. 
Wanborough, 25 ; plain, 66. 
Wands House, 63. 
Wansdyke, 28, 31, 65, 68, 71, 

169, 172, 210,211, 225, 229. 
Wardour Castle, 88. 
Ware Cliffs, 152. 
Wareham, 108 ; Stat., 108. 
War ley House, 22,171. 
Warminster, 81. 
Wameford Place, 24. 
Washford, 239. 
Watchet, 238. 
Waters' Meet, 246. 
Waterwood, 251. 
Watts House, 249. 
Wavering Down, 190, 23a 
Wayland Smith's 6ive, 7. 
Weacombe House, 238. 
Weary-all Hill, 223. 
Weatherbury Castle, 127. 
Wedding, the Evil, 226. 
Week Farm, 2x0. 
Weld, derivation of the name, 

108. 
Wellington, Duke of, origin 

of the title, 201. 
Wellington, 201 ; monument, 

201; Stat^2oi. 

Koad Stat., 251. 

Wei low, 2ia 
Wells, 213. 

Bishop's palace, 217. 

Cathedral, 2x3. 

Chapterhouse, 2i6w 

Deanery, 216. 

St. Cuthbert's church, 2x8. 

Vicars' Close, 216. 
Were river, 23, 8x. 
Westbury, 23, 235; Down, 

23 *, Stat. 22. 
West Down, 36. 

Lodge, 135. 

WestdownHill, 73. 
Weston, 170. 

in Gordano, 189. 

Zoyland, 196. 

Weston super-Mare, 190 ; ex- 
cursions, 191. 
Westwood, 22. 
Weyhill fair, 72. 
Weymouth, 113 ; excursions, 

115; walks, X14. 
Weymouth pine, where first 

grown iu England, 84. 
Wey river, 115. 
Whatcomb House, 129. 
Whelpley, 62. 
Whichbury, 61. 
Whitecbapel Rocks, 152. 
Whitechurch. 121. 
White Hart Forest, 133. 
Whitenose, 142. 
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WU1TEPARI8H. 

Whifceparith, 62. 

White Sheet Gamp, 91. 

Sheet Castle, 258. 

Sheet Hill, 76. 

Walls, 14. 

Whiting, Abbot, scene of bla 
execution, 117, 22J. 

WhiUands, 15 j 

Whitaon, Alderman, Urtb- 
plaoe, 180. 

Wick Ball Camp. 85. 

Wick Down, 61. 

Rocks; 170, 

Widoombe. 169. 

WUbury Park, 44. 

Wilcot House, 74. 

Wiley Stat., 77. 

Willet Tower, 2J7, 250. 

Willis, Brown, the andqnaiy, 
birthplace, i;o. 

Willis, Thomas, founder of 
the Royal Society, birth- 
jplaoe, 34- 

Wlllilon, 2J8. 

Wills Neck. 2J7, 2j8, 25a 

Wilsford House, j8. 

Wilton, 52 ; House, 54, 199. 

carpets, 51. 

Wiltshire, Archieol. and Nat 
Hist Soc.. 64. 

Antiquities, 2; early 

history, j; geology, j; 
points of interest, 4 ; pro- 
verbs, 4, 66 ; routes, 5. 

Wily, 78 ; river, 53. 

Wimborue Minster, 99 ; Stat 

Wincanton, 258. 
Wincombe Park, 75. 



WOOLLEY. 

Windsor, Broad, 154. 
Windwhistle inn, 255, 260. 
Winford House, 229. 
Winkelbury Camp, 76. 
Winsford, 248. 
Winsley, 21. 
Winspit quarry, 140. 
Whiterboum Abbas, 118. 

Bassett 8. 

Dantsey, 44. 

Earls, 44. 

Ford, 44. 

Gunner, 44. 

Stoke, 77. 

Winterslow, 74 ; House, 74 ; 

Hut 74- 

Wishford. 77. 

WitchofWookey,2i9. 

Witham Park. 204. 

Stat, 204. 

Withy pool, 248. 

Wiveliscombe, 251. 

Wolfe, General.his residence, 
167. 

Wolf Hall, ji. 

Wolsey. Card., his first pre- 
ferment 229. 

Wolveton Hall, iii, 118. 

Woodbarrow House, 211. 

Woodbury fair, 127. 

Hill, 127. 

Woodbouge, 84. 

Woodlands, 91, loi. 

Woodspring Priory, 19 j, 

Woodyates inn. lii. 

Wookey Hole, 219. 

Wool, 110, 113; Stat, 109. 

Woolland, 137. 

Woolley House, 22, 71. 



ZIMC. 

Wootton, Courtenay, 242. 
— — , Glanvllles, 123. 
Worbarrow Bay, 141. 
Wordsworth, the poet, re^- 

dence, 259. 
Worle Hill, loi. 
Wormwood Manorhouse, 1 7. 
Wrazall Manorhouse, 21. 

, South, 21. 

Wraxill. 212. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, blrth- 
• place, 90. 
Wrington, 190, 210. 
Wyatt Sir Thomas, the poet 

his grave, 125. 
Wych Passage, 104. 
Wyke Regis, 115. 
Wylde Court 123. 
Wynford Ea||le, 112, 117. 
Wynnlard's Gap inu, 154. 

Y. 

Yard Lane, 228. 

Yarlington, 206; Lodge, 206, 
258. 

Yarnbury Camp. 77. 

Yatton, 2J2 ; Stat 188. 

Yellow ham Hill, 126. 

Yeo river, source, 126, 227. 

Yeovil, 207. 

Yetmlnster Stat, 116. • 

Young, Dr. Thomas, birth- 
place, 251. 

Z. 

Zeals House, 92, 96, 258. 
Zinc-mines, 234. 



THE END. 
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Printed for tlie convenience of those who are desirous of commUnicSating 
jiiiformatiou 1^ "rmyeUiers in Iliigland» ii^ inserted la e^eiy edpy ai 
Murray's English- JEandbooks issued during tiie Se^iSKMi; 

The great advantage of this medlttta bf AdVertilstBTf ican «^ 
questioned, as it enables Steam, I^ailway, and other Pulblic Companies, 
Landlords of Inns, and otlters, to bpng tm^^r the invne^i^ BOtfCQ t>f 
the gr^t mass of EngHshmei^ and Foreigners ^^hb v^t thk€ountiy 
iBVerJ- Season, the various riierits of their Rail\^ayd, St^^suai^r&, fiotels, 
Taverns, Articles of Merchandise,, Works of Art, and such other 
iii&tmatiou ad thej)^ may ^^XQ to mil^e' feaown ; ^hile, fnateftd of 
heing limited to the casual publicity of a D^ly^ Weekly, 6r Monfiily 
Periodical, it has the additional. m^rit of being displayed for the entire 
^r in a permanent -work of interest and perpetual teference. 

As only a limited space is.., allowed,. preferenca is given to those 
Advertiseanehts which are more immediately addressed to Tourists, M»i 
are forwarded to the Publisher's^ accompanied by a remittance, before 
the Ist <^ jy[ay. 
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SCALE OF CHARQE&* 



FOb EIQHT LmE^ .v.. ... 8 6 
EVERT LINE ADDITIONAL 9 



t £* 9. d. 

HALF A eOLCTMN ... ... 1 2 



A COLUMN 0& HALF-^a6B 2 2 

AN EN*niRE ]?A<JE » j£4 

B 



2 MURRAY'S ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 

■ ■ I I I I I ■ ■ I III II I 

SUMMER TOURS. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR EJfGLAND. 

THE FOLLOWING AEE NOW BEADY:— 

HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. A 

Complete Guide to the Sights and Objects of Interest in the 
Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5«. 

' Without a riyal for Intelligence and accoracj.'— 2Tm09. 

HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUSSEX. 

Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

m. 

HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, AND 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. Post 8vo. 78. Qd. 

HANDBOOK FOR BERKS, BUCKS, AND 

^ OXFORDSHIRE, with a full description of the University and 
City of Oxford, and the Descent of the Thames to Maidenhead and 
Windsor. Map. Post 8vo. Is, 6d, 

HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORN- 
WALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND 

SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. Is.Qd. 

vn. 

HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH WALES. . Map. 

Post 8vo. 58. Gd. 

vm. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE CATHEDRALS 

OF WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, EXETER, WELLS, 
ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER. With 200 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 24«. 

* Mr. Murray has succeeded in identifying his conntrymen all the world over. 
Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he carries his Red Handbook. 
He trusts to his Murray as he would trust to his razor, because it is thoroughly 
English and reliable ; and for his history, hotels, exchanges, scenery, for the clue 

his route and his comfort by the way, the Red Handbook is his*** guide, phiUh 

Wr, and friend.*' '-^Times, 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 



MITRRAT'S ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 8 

PENZANCE, CORNWALL. 

U inichMal'a nifniiiil, Ijaaiil'a End. Mi^aa Bum*, Krwinca C*TC, Set. 

£&¥IH'S m^BM^m. 

THE PHOTOQKiPHS, 



OTtlDENTS of Mioeralogj and GeoWr, ana Tourists to the SceowT, Antiquities, 
U and UluH of Cornwall, will be IntereaUd b; a vltll lo Uiia MtueuiiL Tbe CollKtlon 
(tf CoTDlab Uineraifl L« unique, and coutalng Bpeolmeoa i/f (he uicnt inLeruUng and rare BUb- 
iianna. wUb ptrfeot CTftUOIIiatlone, for vblcli ilie above Cguut; bai been » J1UII7 

100 Vinnall ideutlfiisllr BTTSDged in ( cue. iritli deecrlpUva Catalwi 



. __„„ — ., „— — - — .. r italojpie, frem 

tail. Larger tjpecbneiu neatly Bel Idb Mahogaoy CabEoet, from sf. lo ID^ kuireeitensi 
Seleclieos ami finl-nle Specimens rrom ^1. to ioL and upwetds. 

G«aI(«i0Bl 8«leoldoiu. lemprehfi.ding Specimenj of the Tarloqe Rocka of the Couni 



_ . m of Carbonate ol 

Agant tia Ute nl* of Arttflle* nunn&ct^iired by the UZA&D SEEFBHTlXE 
COHFANY (nnder tba Patrooage of Her Hajeity the Q,n»en, etc), 

CompTltlng CblmDer-pleCB^ Co^umia. EatuBtrsd^s, Fonta, ObelUkB, VaBee, Cbalices. Hi be Jnga, 

Thermomewre, Inktlanda. CsndltBUdc^, Totlet BotUea, KlngBIandi, Sic. &c. flu maWTial, 

BrillBh or Foreign, eqnalsUilsilooe, either in brilliancy of colour, or In elegance of appearance. 

FHOTOOK&f E8, fiTEBSOORAP^ AND PLATE-?AFEa VIEWS OF 

GOHHISE BCEHEBT. 

HAKDBOOKS, POOKET-MAPS, Ste. 



>w ready, Third EdItlDO. reilaed and enlajgFd, wl 



las supplied the Eubslance of tbe book, while he bus extracted from the noiks of travellere 
n every cUmale and region maleruils which add 10 iU UBcruluMS. For Iravellen the bonlt 
I'lll have ■ pcrmauent value, and will be found a lueful supplement u Uuna; 'B Uand- 

JOHN MCIRRAr, ALBEMARLE STREET. 



MUBBAT'S ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVEBTISER. 



HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT. 



HANDBOOK— TRAVEL TALK, nsr Englmh, Fbioicb; Italian,, and 
HANDBOOK — THE RHINE, feom thb Swiss to the Ptjtch 

Fboktixb. WithPlaiu. PoMSto. 

HANDBOOK— NORTH GERMANY. Holland, Belgium, Fbubsl^, 

• jjn> TBI Bam to SwrnKBUiKP. Mapw Poet Sva lOi. 

HANDBOOK — SOUTH GERMANY. The Tyrol, Bavabta, 

AuBTHiA. Salzbitbo, Sttkia, Hitvoaxz, akd TBI Daxubb vbov Uui to ths Blaxsk. 
$£▲. y^jiu FOfttSvo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK — GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS 

OF PAi^^TINQ. Woo<laatB. 2 vols. Post 8to. Ms, 

HANDBOOK -:r- SWITZEBLANP* The Ai*9 of Savoy and 

PlSQilOKT. Ma^s. PO0t«VO. ftt. 

HANDBOOK — FRANCE. Noemandy, Bbittany, The French 

Alm, DAin>HisJ, FaovwGft, akp thb PraENSEe. Maps. Poat 8yo. lOt. 

HANDBOOK — SPAIN. Andalitsca, Ronda, Gbenada, Catalonia, 

- Galucla., THB BAflQUBS^ Arbaqon, &G. Maps. 2to1s. Po6t8vo. 30«. ' 

HANDBOOK— PORXUGAL. • Lisbon, &c. Majp. Post 8vo. 9». 
HANDBOOK-r-CENTRAL ITALY. Lucca, Tuscany, the Marches, 

^MBBXA, ANi> THB PAZEIWUar OI fil. JPETE&'Bi Mapib l^QSt SVO. lOt.. 

HANDBOOK— ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. PostSvo. 9s. 
HANDBOOK— NORTH ITALY. Piedmont, Liguria, Lombabdy, 

Ybn^U^ PAB1C4, Modeka, aSd Boj^gka. Maps. Ptiet 8vo, I2«. 

HANDBOOK— SOUTH ITALY. Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeh, 

BBBCULAiTBinc, YaauviuB, Sec Maps. Poet 8to. 105. * 

HANDBOOK-.ITALUN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Woodcuts, 
avols. Postsvo. 30s. 

HANDBOOK .— EGYPT. The Nile, Albxandbja^ Cairo, and 

Thxbbs. Map. PostSvo. U>9« ^ ■ • i 

HANDBOOK— SYRIA, PALESTINE. Peninsula of QmAh EdoJiC, 

Stbiam Deskbt, &;c. ^&pa^ 2 vols, ^o&t Sw). %ks. 

HANDBOOK— INDIA, Bombay anp Madras^ Ma|), 2 vols. 

P08t8VO. at. 

HANDBOOK-^GREECIS. The Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessali£, 

ASJ> Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. isf . 

HANPBOOB:— DENMARK. Nobway and Sweden. Maps. Post 
HANDBOOK-rRUSSIA. Finland and Iceland. Maps. PostSvo. 



JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 



MURRArS ENGOLISH HANDBOOK AltVEETlSER. 
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DORRELL & SON'S 



15^CHABINO CROSS, 

IMUEDIATELT OFPOSTTE DBTFKMOND's BAHK. 

* -,.."■' '' 

British Subjects who pn'rpose visiting the Continent will save much 
trptjh]be 'and expenee by ohiaining. their JPae^poctfl land Visas tiirongbl 
the above Agency. , Ho personal attendbsaaoei is .^r^jquiced, and persons 
residing at a distance frouL the Ij/Eejsrppciis inay have their Passports 
— with the necessary yisas — ^forwarded, to them . through the Post. 
Messrs. Doreell and SoK will send their ** Passport Prospectus,*' 
containing every particukr ia detaij. relating to PasspcHrta, by Po^t,, en 
application. 



Passports Mqnnted^ 
and enclosed in C^es, 
with the name of the 
B^afer impressed in 
Oold.oa the outside; 
thnfe affording security 




agoiBBt injury wc 
loss, and pteventing, 
dela; in. the freqjieot; 
e^ivmitiatio& of the. 
Pass^rt when. ti»^ 
yeflwg. 



XjIST of CHABaHS. 



Foreign Office charge . . . ; . 2/0. 

French Visa ., . .. 4/3.. 

BiiTatlan Visa. * ^ . , . . . 2/6. ' 

Russian Visa ' . ., 1/7. 

Portuguese Viea . ..•.,,, 4/6. 

Sicilian Visa (Naples) ..... 4/0. 

Tuscan Visa • . • • • •. • « • V^. 



Agents' charge for Passport . 
^or each Visa • 



1/0. 
4/0^ 



l^ket Case, Russia leaUier 

i - ■ Morocco .. . ' , , , 2/6. 

, . ,., I Roan 1/6, 

Mounting the Passport on Muslin, and 
Lettering Case with Bearer's Name. 1/6. 



THE LATEST EDITIONS OF MUREil'S HiEDBOOKS. 

Ifrs^vel talk — North G^many — Boutli OiMj^aajiy— .Switzerland — • Praaoe— 
Paris ~ Spain — Portng«a — Oentral Italy — ^Bosae and its Blnvirons — NoortilL 
Italy "^ Soutb. lta]y •^ Sgypt-^ Syria and BalesUne ^ India •<- Q»q9O0 — 
Boninark ~~ Bassia. Engliali Handbooks. 

Englisli and Foreign Stationery} Dialogue Booksi Conriers*^ Bags, Pocket- 
books and Fnxses of every description} Journal and Gash Booka with Lock 
and Key» Travelling Writing Gases and InkstandSi and a variety of other 
Avtieles iiBelal> for Travellers. 



DOHitEXtL and SON'S FASSPOBT AGENCY, 
15, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 



6 MURRArS ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 



OFFICIAL 

By GEOEaE MEASOM. 



Second Editions, 

North-western Bailway and its Branches. Three Hondred 

«nd Sixty Engravings. , 

ova SBzxiXinra. 

Lanoaster and Carlisle, Edinburgh and Glasgow, and Gale- 

DONIAN RAILWAYS. One Hnndred and Fifty Engravings. 

ova SBiXiXinrck 

AU tk« alMrre bound together^ 3a. 6d« 

" It ii eertabilsf (he mo9t perfect RaUwiy Gtdde that hat yet appeared. Am an ' official ' 
work, it has authority when speakmg of the history and statistics of the line : all is done 
uxlL Few books descriptive of tours contrive to tell so much, describing all that Is worthy 
of description by the way, and oondocting the traveller along each brandi as the points are 
arrived at where each branch diverges ftt>m the trunk."— Athknjsdx. 

**Afnarod t^cheapneu— being, perhaps, the cheapestbook ever produced under any etreum- 
ttancet ; and, whether as a gnidC'book or « wwk of referaice, It is wirthy a place in every 
Ubrary.''>-Nxws or thk Wokld. 

•• TKit v^fvl and ddigMpA volume, which Is a perfect martd of eheapnest, is prefaced 
with many interesting railway statistics, and useful directions, to the traveller. The book, 
indeed, is so usefU aud entertaining, that every one who has travelled, or intends to travel, 
ought to have It, while be who has made up his mind to stay at home can find no better 
iubstitnte for traveL"— Livsbpool Mbbccst. 



The Sonth-Eastem Bailway and its Branches. 200 EngraTings. 



o 

Northern of France, with Six Days in Paris. 100 Kigravisga 

and splendid Map. 

ova SBzxiibzvo. 

The ab«Te tvro TTorkst bound together, with map, 3a. Od. 

'* Invest the sum of a shilling for each of the two ga^de-books above mentioned; and he 
tinU have not only an amuttng and instmctive companion for tlie whole rotUCt hut save as 
many pounds as he has spent preliminary pence. The Northern of France and Paris is by 
far the best gvMJM)ook we have yet seen of i*arxs, and the route there 1^ Boulogne. The 
bookis, in fact, are well worthy a place in any library."— Kews op thb Worli). 

** Mr. George Measom maintains his credit as a railway topographer for travellers this 
summer with two Official Illustrated Guides-^ne to the South-Eastern Railway and its 
branches, a most liberal shilling's loorth of edification ; the other to the Northern Railway 
in France. The latter of these Includes a very olever illustrated sunuuary of what may tie 
s«en in she days in Paris."— ExAMiNEB. 

The Brighton and South-Goast Bailway. One Shilling. 

The South-Western Railway and its Branches. One Shilling. 

— , — n 

n. GRIFFIN, BOHN, & CO., Stationers' HaU Cotirt, Paternoster Rov. 
W. H. SMIXH & SON, Euston, and all Stations on the Line. 



tftJRRArS ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVERTISER; 



OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDE-BOOKS-^«n«««. 



Second Editions. 

Great Western Railway and its Branches. $00 Engrayings. 

ONE SHILLINa. 

\ ■ • ■ 

Bristol and Exeter, North and South Devon, Cornwall, and 

SOUTH WALES RAILWAYS. 300 Engravings. 600 Pages of Letterpress. 

0N£ SHILLINa. 
The abOTe tvro TTorks bound together, 3«. 04« 

'*Mr. Geoi^ Measom's QjMoZ Tthistrated GvfjS/t to ffieChreat Western liaihoay is tbe 
continuation of a remarkable series of illustrations, literary and pictorial, of country crossed 
1^ our great EngUsh railway lines. The abundance and exceUmce of Uie infonnatJ<»k, and 
tbe good woodcuts given in these works for a sbiUing, is one of the literary marvels of our 
day. The shilling ofBcial guide to the Great Western itself contains 872 pages of letter- 
press, with a woodcnt or several woodcuts upon almost every leaf."— Examiner. 

" The largest shilling's worth of reading we ever saw. This interesting publication is « 
marvel of cheapness. The illustrations are well chosen and well executed, and the letter- 
press Is written in the plain unvarnished style which characterises the previous works of the 
obsarvant traxeller, Mr. Measom."— Bristol Mirror. 

** The Official Illustrated Guide to the Bristol and En^eUr JRatltcas^x.—- This valuable guide 
is exactly similar in style and construction to the larger companion volume noticed above, 
giving descriptive illustrated notices of the different places on the Vlirious lines. No person 
travelling in South Wales and the West of England should be without this new official 
guide,"— Bkistol Mirror. ' 

"Illustrated Bailway Ouides.'^'MLT. Geoi^ Measom has Just added to Ms previous 
achievements one wl^ich cannot fail to excite the {greatest astonishment. He has published 
The Official Guide to the Great Western Eailway-^a, bulky volume, containing nearly 900 
pages of well-printed descriptive matter, and 300 well-executed engravings— the charge for 
which is the absurdly low sum of one sMllingl The hook is the cheapest hook ever published 
i^ the worldt and tlM editor may well speak of the ' studious toil ' necessary to get up such 
a mass of information relative to such a multitude of places. Mr. Measom has also pub^' 
lished The Official lUustrated Guide U> the Bristol and Exeter^ South and North Bevon^ 
South WaieSt and ComuxiU Railways, If it were not for its gigantic compmiion* this Guide 
must be pronounced marvelionsly cheap."— Ltvxrpool MbrcurIt. 



In Gu Press, ready in Jtme, 1861. 

Great 'NortI\em ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; and 

MIDLAND RAILWAYS. 300 Engravings. 600 Pages of Letterpress. 

ONE SHILLINa. 

In the Press, ready in June, 1861. 

North-Eastern ; North British; Edinburgh and Glasgow; 

SCOTTISH CENTRAL; EDINBURGH. PERTH, AND DUNDEE; SCOTTISH 
NORTH-EASTERN; and GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAILWAYS. 200 
Engravings. 500 Pages of Letterpress. 

ONE SHILUNa. 
The aboTe t^ro Works bonnd together* 3a. Od. 



Messrs. R. GRIFFIN & CO., Stationers* Hall Court, Paternoster Row. 



•»• Mr. GEORGE MEASOM will feel obliged for any local information of public general 
interest for embodiment in future Editions of the above Works. 

Offices— 74, Charrington Street, St. Fancras, 
London, N.W.-May, 1861. 



